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Dough rises best when made from 

GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
* BECAUSE— 
In GOLD MEDAL FLOUR dough there are no lumps or dry 
spots. Our process makes all the minute flour particles the. 
same size,-causing complete and uniform absorption, which is 


most important toa perfect rising. 
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Study This Astounding Photo of 
Detroit-Fenestra 


(Patented) 


Solid Steel Window Sash in Standard Sizes 


E reproduce here a remarkable photograph. It shows 
\ \) you the unmatched strength of Detroit - Fenestra. 
The particular attention of architects and engineers — 
and of factory and mi//owners is called to this. Also of contractors 
and owners and superintendents of warehouses, foundries, car 
shops, power stations, garages and industrial and public buildings. 
Strength is but one of the good qualities of Detroit- 
Fenestra Solid Steel Window Sash. 
It is made in standards. This is a radical departure. It 
insures immediate deliveries and quick construction. 
Detroit-Fenestra is shipped ready to install. All standards 
are interchangeable units and can be combined for filling 
large openings. Mullions are supplied when they are to be 
used in combination. 
Plan your openings to take Detroit-Fenestra standards. 





Daylight for Factories 


Low Cost—Permanency—Certain Fire Protection 
— Employes’ Efficiency Increased 


104 Standard Sizes and Near Standards Ready for Shipment 


Detroit- Fenestra Solid Steel Window Sash costs little, if 
any, more than ordinary wooden sash. And it saves money. 

The basic principle of Detroit-Fenestra construction is 
the ‘‘Fenestra’’ Joint—an amazing, yet simple, invention. 
It locks. It stays locked. 

Detroit-Fenestra endures under all conditions. It is abso- 
lutely fire proof. It safeguards your machines, materials and 
employes. 

A factory is made light—with sunlight. You can throw 
the walls almost entirely open to the sun. Immense window 
openings can be filled by Detroit-Fenestra without the use of 
obstructing frames or heavy mullions—thereby saving their 
cost and delivering 25% more light than ever before possible. 

Efficiency of employés thus is improved vastly. Your 
cost of production will show a decided decrease. 








Our interesting Pamphlet Y tells you all about the **Fenestra’’ Joint and 
Ss o 
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Detroit-Fenestra. It includes diagrams and full details and dimensions 
various standards, «ich instructions for erecting and glazing. Send for it today. 


Detroit Steel Products Company #00 %S 


Manufacturers 


Department 31, 





A Modern Daylight Factory —“ Fenestra” Fitted 
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The Strength of the “Fenestra” Joint Illustrated 


This ** Detroit-Fenestra’’ Solid Steel Sash is approximately 18 feet square and was made up 


ard sections. 


from stan It is shown supporting 20 met 


Some Notable Users of Detroit-Fenestra 


U. S. Steel Corporation, Gary, Ind. Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis. J. R. Little Wheel Co., Quincy, II. 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. Stroh Brewing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Minnesota Steel Co., Duluth, Minn. Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. Detroit United Railway, Detroit, Mich. 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. Erie Railroad Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Peninsular Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. Hupp Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Beaver Power Building, Dayton, O. Nairn Linoleum Co., Kearneys, N. J. 
Mengel Box Co., Louisville, Ky. Spencer Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Rice & Hutchins, So. Braintree, Mass. American Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. Carnegie Steel Co., Bellaire, O. 
Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago & N.W. Ry. Terminal, Chicago, iil. _ 
, bs . Northern Pacific R. R., St. Paul, Mina. 
The ‘‘ Fenestra’’ Joint American Radiator Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
U. S. Navy Dept., Boston & Portsmouth Yards 
Ford Motor Company Foundry, Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis-Southwestern Railway, Tyler, Texas 


Horizontal Bar 





ge 
— Gillette Safety Razor Co., Waverly, N. J. 
Metropolitan Electric Co., Reading, Pa. 
American Car & Foundry Co., St. Charles, Mo. 
Stent Ou J. M. Kohler Sons’ Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Fiat Automobile Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Buffalo Pumping Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Minnesota State Penitentiary, Stillwater, Minn. 

N. Y.C. & H. R.R.R., West Albany Shops 

C. T. Patterson Building, New Orleans, La. 
Michigan Alkali Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Grand Rapids Pumping Stat., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Corsicana Gas & Electric Co., Corsicana, Texas 
Ireland & Matthews Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hammond, Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Finished Joint 





Send Coupon for 


Use the Ce nto sel t 


Detroit, U. S. A. NN 


Send Coupon Today or Mention The Saturday Evening Post 
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The best soap for a child’s bath—and an adult's, too—is Ivory. 





It floats, it is pure and, because it contains no “free” alkali, it will not irritate 
the tenderest skin. 


But Ivory is not merely the best of bath soaps. For fine laundry purposes it is 
without an equal. Stockings which have been washed with Ivory Soap are as soft 
as thistledown, while underwear cleansed with Ivory Soap is as grateful to the 
skin as a breath of fresh air on a midsummer’s night. 


A mother’s duty to her child does not end with a proper regard for the clean- 
liness of the body. Comfort is of almost equal importance. That can best be 
secured by satisfying one’s self that every bit of clothing that comes in contact 
with the skin is as clean and cool and sweet as Ivory Soap will make it. 











Ivory Soap wee ees « 994460 Per Cent. Pure. 
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OTHING would have 
induced me to tell the 
scandalous story had 
it not been for Leti- 
tia’s green kimono. But when 
it was found at the Water- 
melon Camp, two miles from 
our cottage, hanging to the 
branch of a tree, instead of the 
corduroy trousers and blue 
flannel shirt that one of the 
campers said he had hung 
there over night, it seemed to 
require explanation. For one 
of the men at the Watermelon 
Camp knew the kimono. 

He brought it up the next 
morning, hanging over his 
arm, and asked Letitia for 
the trousers and shirt! He 
said that the young man who 
owned them had to wear a 
blanket until we returned 
them, not having any other 
clothes incamp. Also, he said 
there was a particular kind of 
bass hook in oneof the pockets, 
and if there was any reason 
why we could not return the 
trousers, would we be kind 
enough to send back the hook 

Now Tish is a teacher in 
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Three Old Maids in a Boat—By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
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the Sunday-school and has 
been for thirty-five years, But 
she looked up from the bowl 
she was wiping—we had 
made a pretense at break- 
fast, although nobody could “It's All Very Well to Sit Here in a Rocking-Chai 
eat—and she started to lie 

‘I don’t know what you mean by coming here for your corduroy trousers and flannel 
shirt,’’ she said, with a three-cornered red spot in each cheek. ‘As for that kimor I 
never saw it before!” 

Then she dropped the bowl. She had to pay twenty cents into the cottage 
exchequer for it afterward, and she explained that she felt the bowl going, and the 
falsehood slipped out before she knew what she was saying. Anyhow, it did no good 
for the young man in knickerbockers and a bathing-shirt held up the kimono, 
grinning, and pointed to the laundry tag. It said ‘‘ Letitia Carberry"’ very plainly 

Aggie weakened at once. It is always Aggie that weakens. She sat down on the 
porch step and began to cry. She had been crying off and on all morning, having 
lost her upper teeth when the boat—but that brings me to the boat. Just as Aggie 
threw her apron over her face we saw old Carpenter, the boatman, coming up the 
path. I caught Tish’s arm as she was escaping into the house. ‘‘Not a step,’ I 
whispered sternly. ‘‘If they arrest one of us they take us all.”’ 

‘You see, it was like this,’’ the young man was saying. ‘Carleton, one of our 
fellows, was out in his motor canoe last night, and it upset. When he came in he says 
he hung his trousers and shirt out on a branch to dry. Anyhow, when he got up an 
hour or so ago his clothes were gone, and this—er—garment was there instead.”’ He 
was staring very hard at Tish. ‘* He didn’t notice the change, being half asleep, and he 
got his feet in the sleeves all right, but when it came to drawing it up he noticed 
something strange about it.”’ 

At the name Carleton, Aggie threw me an agonized glance from her apron. She 
would not speak without her teeth, and Tish was stooping over the pieces of the bowl 
I am a Christian woman, but, seeing Aggie weak-kneed and Tish as shaky as gelatin, 
I hoped that Carpenter, the boatman, would have apoplexy or fall and break his leg 
before he reached the porch I turned on the young man at the foot of the steps 

‘If you think,”’ I said indignantly, ‘‘that three ladies, past their youth and with 
affairs of their own to look after, have nothing better to do than to wander around at 
night stealing clothing that they could not possibly wear, and leaving in exchange 
articles that they—er—cherish, go in and examine the house.’ 

Carpenter had come up and stood respectfully by, listening, and to my horror I saw 
that he held the other half of Aggie’s broken oar. 

‘He won't go into my room!” Aggie said suddenly and with amazing clearness, 
considering her teeth. 
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I remember 
the next ten 
minutes through 
a red haze: I 
knew in a dim 
way that Aggie 
had clutched at 
her teeth and 
disappeared; I 
heard from far 
off Tish’s voice 
explaining that 
Aggie had 
dropped the 
scissors in the 
water the pre- 
vious afternoon 
and had lost her 
teeth while lying 
on the dock try- 
ing to fish them 
up —thescissors, 
of course— with 
a hairpin on the 
end of a string. 
And finally, with 
the line of the 
waterfront un- 
dulating before 
my dizzy eyes 
like a marcel wave—which is a figure of speech and not a 
pun—I realized that Carpenter and the sleeveless and 
neckless young man from the camp were retreating down 
the path, and I knew that the ordeal was over. 

I believe I fainted, for when I opened my eyes again 
Tish was standing in front of me with a cup of tea, and she 
had been crying 

“You needn't feel so badly about it,’’ I said, when I had 
taken a sip. ‘‘ There are times when to lie is humanity.”’ 

“It isn’t that,’’ Tish whimpered, breaking down again, 
‘*but—but the wretches didn’t believe me!” 

“No,” I echoed sadly, ‘‘they didn’t believe you.” 

“‘T could think of so many better ones now,” she wailed. 

** Never mind,” I said, with a feeble attempt to console 
her. ‘‘They won't jail us for lying, anyhow. We are 
reasonably safe, Tish, unless Mr. Carleton has Aggie 
arrested for assault and battery.” 

But he did not. The only court concerned was the mar- 
riage-license court, from which you will know that this is 
a love story. Even if it does begin with a mangy dog. 

At least Aggie said it was mange; her parrot had the 
same moth-eaten look before it died. But Tish has always 
maintained that it was fleas. She says they breed in the 
grass and attack dogs in swarms in hot weather. 

The dog was put ashore under our very noses by the 
crew of a passing launch. We were knitting on our ve- 
randa that afternoon, looking across at Sunset Island, 
which is four miles away. Carpenter was not in sight, and 
from down the beach came the yells and splashes that told 
that the college boys at the Watermelon Camp were bath- 
ing. We were sitting with our backs to them, when Tish 
said suddenly: 

‘There is a launch coming in.” 

There was—a very fine one, although handsome is as 
handsome does, as the colored man said about the hip- 
popotamus. For as the launch 
steamed past a man in a white 
uniform threw something with a 
thud on to the dock. It wasa dog. 
The next moment they headed 
out into the lake again, paying no 
attention to Tish, who ran down 
the path and tried to signal them 
with the raffia basket she was 
making 

The dog came up and sniffed at 
her 

Now, we never have any dogs 
on the island, even in the season 
Tish’'s uncle had been bitten once 
by a dog and, although he never 
had hydrephobia, he was always 
strange afterward. They say that 
when he coughed it was exactly 
like a bark, and the very sight of 
a cat upset him terribly. Also, 
although the family never said 
much about this, I have heard that 
after he died they found a collection 
of bones in his upper washstand 

























drawer. And my grandmother 
saw him once eating raw meat 
mixed with onion, between slices 


of bread! So when we bought the 
island and sold parts of it for cot- 
tayes we always put in the agree- 
ment of sale: ‘‘ No intoxicants, no 
phonographs and no dogs.” 


It Said “ Letitia Carberry" Very Plainly 


“Run Us Down if You Like. 
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You may imagine how we felt, therefore, when we saw 
the dog following Tish up the path and biting at her heels. 
When a dog bites at your heels and isn’t wagging his tail 
he is not playing—he is in earnest. It is much like that 
line in The Virginian: ‘‘ When you say that, smile!” But 
this dog did not smile. 

Tish shouted to us, as she came, to run and shut 
Paulina, her cat, in the spare room, and to give her her 
catnip ball—the cat, not Tish. And then she came up 
and dropped on the porch step and covered her feet, and 
the creature sat down before her and dared her to move. 

That was the most terrible afternoon of my life. He sat 
there and drooled over the step, and growled now and 
then, and Tish told about her uncle, and Aggie said she 
knew a man who had been attacked by a bulldog, and the 
only way they got him loose was to give him—the dog—a 
hypodermic of poison and pry him off after he died. 

To make matters worse there did not seem to be a soul 
on the island. The boys from the camp had disappeared; 
Carpenter’s cabin was closed and locked. At teatime the 
dog heard Paulina wailing upstairs and he made a hole in 
the screen door and went after her. He had chewed almost 
through the guestroom door before Aggie called 
him off with the chops for supper. 

That decided us. 

About eight o’clock that evening, while the 
creature was gnawing at a leg of the dining- 
room table, we held a whispered conference, 
and Tish came forward with a plan. It was 
very daring, and Aggie immediately objected. 

‘“‘Tt’s all very well,” she said, ‘‘to sit here in a rocking- 
chair and talk about rowing four miles to Sunset Island, 
with not one of us knowing anything about a boat and 
Lizzie told by that fortune-teller last spring that she would 
die by drowning. Not only that—how are you going to 
get the dog into the boat?” 

Tish leaned forward cautiously. 
gnawing in the next room. 

““Chloroform him!” she whispered. ‘‘ Wait until he 
gets sleepy. Then take Lizzie’s bath sponge, soak it with 
your chloroform liniment, Aggie, and when he’s stupefied 
carry him down and dump him in the boat.” 

‘‘Why not let Carpenter do it in the morning?” Aggie 
objected. She was green with nervousness. 

‘‘Carpenter!” Tish snorted. ‘‘If he ever sees that flea- 
bitter creature he will keep him.” 

Carpenter, being an original settler, had never subscribed 
to the liquor, phonograph and dog clause. 

At eleven o'clock the dog turned over on his side and 
went to sleep. We were ready. My sponge, saturated 
with Aggie’s liniment and impaled on the end of Tish’s 
umbrella, was held to his nostrils, and we each drew a long 
breath. But we had counted without Aggie’s hay fever. 
Just as the creature seemed about settled and was grow- 
ing limp, Aggie began to sneeze, and by the time the 
paroxysm was over the dog was awake and had eaten part 
of the sponge. It was a terrible disappointment. As Tish 
said afterward, we should have anesthetized Aggie first. 

However, perhaps it was for the best after all, for it 
made him very ill, and when, after Tish had washed the 
floor, she prodded him with the wooden handle of the mop 
and he only groaned, he had ceased to be formidable. 

“It’s now or never,’ Tish said with determination, 
and put on her overshoes. It had been raining, and luckily 
Aggie put her plaid shawl around her shoulders. What we 


The dog was still 
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should have done later without that shawl I shudder to 
think. Tish put on a knitted cape, and I tied a scarf over 
my head. Then, with the dog—no longer a capital D— 
wobbling at the end of a clothes-line, we started. 

At the last minute Tish had a spell of conscience and 
hunted up a bottle of cleaning fluid to put in the boat. 

“It’s mostly gasoline,” she said. ‘‘If it’s mange it won’t 
do any harm, and if it’s fleas it will killthem. We can put 
it on just before we leave him on Sunset Island. You 
start pouring it at his nose and work along his back. The 
fleas will drop off his tail. Every creature deserves a 
chance.” None of us thought of the ether in the stuff, 
although, as it turned out, it did not hurt the dog. It was 
never used on the dog. 

We got to the dock without incident, Aggie ahead with 
the dog, and Tish and I feeling for the rope of Carpenter’s 
skiff. Tish had the scissors in case we couldn’t untie it. 
Just as we found it and stooped, something splashed. 
Tish straightened and gripped me by the arm. 

“‘Did you throw anything in?” she demanded in an 
awful tone. 

“Stop pinching me, Tish Carberry,’’ I snapped, ‘‘or I 
will!” 

There was a silence for a minute; then there was a 
swirling, whitish appearance at our very feet, and some- 
thing dark raised itself up in the water and stood waving 
its arms. Then it gave a gurgle or two, choked, coughed 
and finally sneezed. We knew the sneeze: it was Aggie! 

It was when she got her breath that she said the thing 
she flatly denied afterward, but for which she was obliged 
to pay five dollars into the fine-box. 

‘‘That devil’s imp pulled me in!” she gurgled. ‘I've 
thwallowed ——-”’ She clapped her hands to her mouth 
and we knew at once. Her teeth! 

We pulled them both out grimly —Aggie and the dog 
and Tish ordered Aggie to the house for dry clothes at 
once. ‘‘And it might be as well, Agatha,” she added 
coldly, ‘‘if you would wash your mouth out with soap. 
You can buy new teeth, but you cannot buy another 
immortal soul.” 

Agatha sloshed a half dozen steps up the dock. Then 
she turned on us both in the darkness. 

“Tf you had thwallowed two gallonth of dirty water, tho 
that you can feel it thaking in you when you walk, and 
had lotht your thell back-comb and your betht upper- 
teeth, you wouldn’t care, Tith Carberry, whether you had 
an immortal thoul or not.” 

Then she thtalked—stalked, I mean—up to the house. 
Tish was furious, but luckily I have a sense of humor. 
With Aggie’s soul hanging fire, so to speak, I sat down on 
the dock in the rain and laughed. That was the beginning 
of my deterioration; from that instant, when I braved 
rheumatism and Tish’s displeasure, to that later moment 
just at dawn, when we came back to the dock again, 
draggled, dirty and guilty, I was forty-nine years young 
reckless, disdainful of consequences, unmindful of wet 
feet and the proprieties, forgetful even of law and order. 
That awful, glorious night when young Love—but that’s 
the story. 

Well, Tish and I got the boat loose, and Tish dropped 
the scissors into the water. Then when we got in Tish 
insisted on rowing with her face to the bow of the boat. 
She said she couldn’t see where she was going if she didn’t, 
which, of course, was true enough. We dragged the dog in 
by his tail and then sat and waited for Aggie. When she 
did come she was sulky, and almost 
the only words she said that entire 
night were “‘ Kill him!” And that 
was under stress of great excite- 
ment, at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 

The night was very black, but 
a light on the boat landing at 
Sunset Island gave us our direc- 
tion. Tish and I rowed, I behind 
her; and as she had an unexpected 
habit of scooping the top off a 
wave with her oar and throwing 
it over my face and chest, finally, 
in desperation I turned my back 
toher. It was really easier rowing 
that way, although we did not 
keep very good time. But as I 
explained, when Tish objected, it 
was really safer, for by rowing 
back to back we could see in both 
directions at once. 

When we were about a mile from 
shore Aggie spoke for the first 
time. 

“The boat’th 
said. 


leaking!” she 
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It's a Penitentiary Offense to Kidnap a Girl and Marry Her" 


I exclaimed, and 
They were 


“Gracious!” 
felt my petticoats. 
sopping. 

‘‘Nonsense!” Tish sneered. 
“It’s the water Lizzie’s been 
ladling in with her oars.”’ Then she 

















caught a wave with her oar and poured it down my back. 
At that minute the dog moved uneasily in the bottom of 
the boat and crawled up on the seat in the bow, where he 
sat and wailed. 

We should have gone back; I said so then, but Tish is 
like all the Carberrys—immovably obstinate. When I 
tried to row back to the landing she was rowing for Sun- 
set Island, and all we did was to make as much splash as 
a paddlewheel steamer and not move an inch in either 
direction. And just then Tish broke an oar. 

‘*There!”’ she snapped, turning on me, of course. ‘Just 
look what your pig-headedness ———-” 

She never finished. She was staring, petrified, at the 
rim of the boat. There were two white splotches on it 
that looked like hands! The more I looked, the more I 
knew they were hands! And then the boat tilted to that 
side until we all screamed, and a head and shoulders ap- 
peared, fell back out of sight, upreared themselves with 
a mighty heave, and—dropped into the boat. 

It was a man—a young man. Even in the darkness he 
gleamed white from head to foot. We shut our eyes and 
screamed. When we stopped he had sat down on the dog, 
discovered him, slid him with a splash into the bottom of 
the boat and had settled himself in the bow. 

“I’m sorry I frightened you,’’ he was saying, ‘‘ but 
I’d been swimming for a good while, and your boat was an 
oasis in the dusty desert.”’ 

‘**Get back into the water instantly!” Tish commanded, 
turning her profile to him. ‘‘ Have you no shame?” 

**Oh, as to that,’’ he said, aggrieved, ‘‘I--I have some- 
thing on, you know. Of course, they are wet, and they 
stick to me, but ——” 

“Give him thith,” Aggie broke in, and unwound 
herself from her shawl. I passed it to Letitia over my 
shoulder, and Letitia averted her face and held it out to 
him. 

‘‘Thanks, awfully,”’ he said. ‘After all that exercise 
the night air is cold on a fellow’s back.” 

At that Letitia turned on him in a rage 

‘Will you open that shawl out and cover yourself? 
she asked furiously. ‘‘Cover yourself. Your back! 
Look at your legs!” 

‘‘As long as you sit quiet and behave you may stay 
in the boat,’’ I added, with as much composure as I 
could get over my trembling lips. ‘‘ Otherwise, I warn you, 
we have a dog.”’ 

At that I think he prodded the dog with his foot, for he 
set up a nauseated whine—the dog, of course—and the 
young gentleman laughed. 

“Your dog is quite safe, madam,” he said. ‘‘I wouldn't 
bite him for anything.’’ Then he leaned forward in the 
darkness and stared at Tish and myself 

‘‘Upon my soul!”’ he muttered; and then aloud: ‘“‘ How 
in the name of all that is nautical did you ladies get as 
far from shore as this, when you are rowing in different 
directions?” 

Tish refused to answer, and fell to rowing madly with 
her one oar, so that we turned around and around in a 
circle. Aggie had not said a word. She was sitting in the 
stern with her jug in her lap and her handkerchief over her 
mouth. 

‘‘This is a wonderful piece of luck,” he said finally 
“‘IT must have been blown up the lake and I’m pretty 
nearly winded. I hope I didn't startle you?” 

‘Not at all,” I said, as coolly as I could. At least he 
didn’t have a revolver; there was no place to hide one, or 
a knife either. ‘‘Are you out for a pleasure trip, or did 
you have any definite objective point?” This scathingly. 

“Just land,” he said. ‘‘Any old land will do,” cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Preferably 
near a boathouse, if 
possible.” 

“We are going to 
Thunthet Iland,” 
Aggie lisped, encour- 
aged by his good 
humor. 

This seemed to sur- 
prise him, but after a 
minute he threw back 
his head and laughed 

it was almost a 
chuckle. Certainly, if 
he was a lunatic, he was 
a cheerful one. 

‘*‘Kismet!” he said. 
“To Sunset Island, 
then! Forward! And 
God with us!” 

The rain was over, 
and by the starlight we 
could make out a little 
more about our in- 
truder. He seemed 
large and not bad look- 
ing, and he had a nice 
voice. It was a dis- 
appointment, when we 
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finally saw him in the daylight, to find that his hair was 
red, but it was offset by an attractive smile and exceed- 
ingly good teeth. Next toa nice nose, I like a man to have 
good teeth. But of course some of the greatest rascals 
have all the physical attributes at the expense of the 
moral ones. As to his good humor, every one knows that a 
man can smile and smile and be a villain still. He wanted 
to take the oars, but an oar is a mighty effective weapon 

neither Tish nor I would give ours up. Finally 

“‘T suppose you haven’t any gasoline with you?” he 
said, leaning forward and hugging the shawl under his chin 

‘*There’th a quart bottle of cleaning fluid Aggie 
began, but Tish interrupted her. 

** Agatha!” she said 

**T suppose you don’t know of a boathouse near, where 
we could steal some, do you? he reflected 

We! 

Tish lifted her oar out of the water and leaned on i 
There is no space here to set down what she said, but she 
did it thoroughly. She told him what she thought of his 
going around in his present costume; she told him that two 
of us were Methodist Protestants and one an Episcopalian 
and that we would not assist him to steal anybody's gaso- 
line, or wife, or silver spoons; and she ended up by demand- 
ing that he go back where he came from immediately; 
adding that we could not compromise ourselves by landing 
him anywhere in his existing undress—only Tish called it 
negligee 

He listened meekly. 

“If that’s the way you feel,” he said finally, ‘of course 
I'll drop back into the water. Drowning’s an easy death 
But if, during your excursion, you happen to come across 
a motor boat containing a gir! with a red-striped awning 
I wish you would tell her that I did the best I could.”’ 

He stood up and began to take off the shawl. Tish 
poked at him with her oar. 

‘*Don’t be a young idiot,’ she snapped. ‘‘ We're not 
making you walk the plank. What about the young lady ? 

“It’s rather a story,” he said, drawing the shaw! around 
him again and sitting down. ‘‘ But the idea is this: When 
a fellow starts to elope with a girl and then funks it, by 
getting drowned, or running out of gasoline, or anything 
of that sort, and leaves her sitting in a dead motor boat in 
the middle of the night, she’s—she’s apt to be touchy 
about it 

‘*Lord have mercy!” said Tish. ‘‘ You were abducting 
a young woman!’ 

‘*Penitentiary offense,"’ he confirmed coolly 

‘When she didn’t want to be eloped with?” I added. I 
confess I had a queer thrill up and down my back. 

“Well,” he considered, ‘‘ hardly that. She only thought 
she didn’t. She has been told so many times that she 
mustn't like me that now she thinks she doesn’t. Pure 
power of suggestion. If she hadn’t pitched a can of gaso- 
line overboard in a temper we'd have been miles away by 
this time,”’ he finished, with his first suggestion of gloom 

In the darkness I heard Aggie draw a long breath. Aggie 
is romantic, having been engaged a long time ago to a 
young man in the roofing business, who fell off a roof 

‘**How you mutht love her!” she said; and one could 
imagine her clasping her hands. ‘‘And how alarmed the 
mutht be for you.” 

‘*She said she hoped I would drown,” he said, more 
cheerfully, ‘‘but that’s only girl’s talk. When she gets 
over thinking she doesn’t like me she’s going to be crazy 
about me. When a girl hates a fellow she’s next door to 
loving him.”’ 

“*Qut of the mouths of babes and sucklings,’” Tish 
snorted with scorn, and just then the dog began to whine 
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again and tried to crawl up into Aggie's lap The young 





man in the shawl started to say something about having a 
minister waiting at Telusah, and stopped suddenly 
It isn't raining now he said nd yet this boat is 
filling. Does she leah 
She did; we knew it then. The water that had been 
loshing around in the bottom was almost to the top of 
our ersnoe and ar } 
s t ale Ay it Ww } 4 
‘ sre ard f the pr 
} eve had he feet p 
on € ts We are 
ail gue about the next 
few minutes, but after a 
great deal of screechir 
and tipping of the boat 
our young man, with the 


shawl belted around him 
asa petticoat, wasin Tish’s 
seat rowing like mad, and 
we were all bailin 
our rubber shoes 
We headed the boat 


straight for Sunset Island 


y with 
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which was as near as any 
place but in spite of us it 
kept on getting fuller 
And just when Aggie had 
lifted her jug into her lap 
to lighten her end of the 
boat, and the water was 
well above our shoetops 
and climbing, and Tish 
was muttering the alpha- 
¢ bet under the impression 
that she was praying, the 
boat stopped suddenly, 


“If Them Teg don Pas and the young man said 
Teeth Ever Belonged in a “Why don't you women 
bail What are you 


doing? Tickling the ribs 
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of the boat? We'll never get to shore at this rate! 
Aggie began to sniffle, and the young man in the shawl 
stood up and peered over the water Lillian!’ he 
shouted, ‘wave the lantern! Coo—ee! 

We all heard it. From far down the lake came a distant 
“coo —ee”’ that was not an echo. The Shawl Man mut- 
tered something and lurched where he stood: the boat 
tipped, of course, and more water came over the edge 

Aggie began fervently ‘*For what we are about to 
receive, O Lord, make us duly thank when the boat 
bumped without warning into something 

It was just in time. As I, the last, was hauled into the 
motor launch, the Witch Hazel slid grea y under the sur- 


face, to rise no more 


The loss of the Witch Ha el was dé pl rrable, and later 


we sent Carpenter, anonymously, money to buy a new 
boat He has one which he ea the Urt iria, but the 
ghost of the Witch Hazel still walks in his mind, and het 
never solved the mystery of it ip] ral 
It was some time before we could realize nat eternity 
had ceased staring us in the face and had taken a back 
seat, 80 tospeak The first thing Tish said wa nat, manor 
no man, her shoe ere going to come off; and while Aggie 
was alternately wringing her hands and her petticoats, I 
happened to notice the Shawl Mar He was standing 
holding his garment around him and staring ahead 
“You needn't feel bad! I said to him ‘We're 
only glad Aggie had the shawl, and now, if you can run the 
nch, why don’t you 
hunt up your own, with 
the young lady in it? 
his is the boat! 
he iid heavily and 
ttir down he 
{roy i} hin in } 
n 
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How the Recording Angel is Domesticated Abroad 




































“I'd Like the Blue, 'Enery. I've ‘ad 
Black Now for My Best for Ten Years” 


HE European man. says to his American brother: 
‘You spoil your wives, and you don’t know how to 
bring up your children.””. The American says to the 

European: Your wives are either toys or dull house- 
women, and our children love us when they are grown up.”’ 

The American woman says to the European woman: 
“Your husbands over there are so gallant; they don’t stop 
making love—the French and Italians, anyway; they 
always hold the doors open and pick up handkerchiefs, and 
they don’t forget the little intimate anniversaries.” The 
European woman says to the American woman: ‘“‘ How 
much freedom you have; your husbands let you do as you 


choose 





Since every nation, however inconspicuous, thinks of 
itself as the real norm of civilization, it follows that each 
considers itself the model for successful domesticity. This 
is notably true of the Englishman, who does not trouble 
hin to examine into the domesticity of other nations 
before deciding that his own is better 

He has a coast-bound mind. He prefers to be insular 
believing that the Englishman who stops at home is 
superior to the Englishman who travels Nine out of ten 
Englishmen who do travel have not the object of enlarging 
their minds Thev come to America in order to go home 
and write a book about it or to shoot in the West. They 
slip over to the Continent some time between autumn and 
spring, when their own climate has so worn on them that 
they would be asphyxiated if they endured it longer. And 
when they are abroad they never dream of adapting 
themselves to the people they are visiting They fail to 
consider what may be expected of them in a country not 
their own—if history had been properly managed it 
would have been an English colony, anyhow! 











Why Mrs. ’Enery Wore Black 


N HIS own home the Englishman is absolute king. In 

the very lowest classes this is snown by the wife’s par- 
tially or wholly supporting her husband. Whether she sup- 
ports him or not he has the privilege of beating her; but in 
y so overrun with women as England is, perhaps, 
the superfluous sex should be willing to pay extra for the 
privilege of marriage. In the middle classes the kingship 
of husband and father is equally marked, though it is not 
Among the comfortably off he 
not only decides how much his wife shall spend for 
housekeeping, but how she shall spend it: just what sum 
she may have for clothes and what she shall wear. Go 
into almost any of the second-rate shops in London, and 
you may see a family lined up before a counter, with 
Father buying the clothes 

“I'd like the blue, "Enery,”’ says Mrs. ’Enery. “I’ve 
‘ad black now for my best for ten years.” 


a country 


shown in the same way 
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‘The black is a ha’penny cheaper,”’ says ’Enery, 
kindly explaining. ‘‘ Besides, | am used to you in 
black. Young Milly may ’ave the blue if she’s a 
good girl. She'll take less than you.” 

Young Milly’s eyes fill with tears, for she wants 
red, and has boasted to the other school-children 
that she was going to have it. When she stammers 
her request her father replies: 

“T’ll ’ave no cireus-riding colors in my ‘ouse. 
You can ‘ave the blue, or you can go on wearing 
your old plaid.” 

The fact that Mr. ’Enery buys the supplies is in 
some ways a comfort to Mrs. ’Enery. She never 
has to say, after the fashion of some American 
wives: ‘‘ Johnnie must have new shoes this month. 
Now, don’t ask me how he comes to wear them out 
so fast.” Mr. ’Enery knows when young ’Enery’s 
shoes are due to wear out, and as English trades- 
people, including cobblers, tell the truth about 
their wares, young ’Enery is not ahead of his 
schedule. It may be that if Mrs. ’Enery had a 
chance to exercise her feminine love of trying new 
things England would be less conservative. There 
might be fewer advertisements reading: ‘‘ We make 
the soap your grandfather used’’ and ‘ Three 
generations have slept on our beds.’’ And, perhaps, 
baggage would be checked instead of being handled 
as it was in the old coaching days, when it was all 
put in the boot and at the end of the journey every 
one picked out his own. 

Mrs. ’Enery’s husband chooses not only his wife’s 
clothes, but also her friends and her ideas. Young 
Milly and the rest of the brood inherit the same friends 
and the same ideas. This is one phase of the English 
habit of solidarity. Mr.’Enery, coming home a bit earlier 
for tea than his wife expects him, surprises her as she is 
scuttling away from the back fence where she has been 
chatting with a neighbor. Despite the fact that the meal 
is ready and that she whisks on an extra plate of cake for 
him, he says: 

“T see you were gossiping with Mrs. Wickens. I 
don’t ’old to your wasting time that way, and your darn- 
ing basket so full up.” 

‘I was just getting her receipt for meat pie.” 

“That receipt of my Great-Aunt Sarah’s is good 
enough for me,” decides Mr. ’Enery. ‘‘ You can do your 
talking to Mrs. Wickens Sunday, walking ‘ome from 
church. That's enough to last the week 

Mrs. ’Enery is acquiescent; whether on this point she 
is obedient when he is out of sight is another question 

Even among the upper classes the wife is not so much 
her husband’s companion as she is his most trusted 
subordinate. When an Englishwoman of any position 
marries she literally becomes part of her husband’s 
family. She does not add her people to his; she subtracts 
herself from her own family. His mother is hereafter more 
important than hers, and it would be advisable for her 
children to resemble the family that gives them their name. 
To be sure, a few Englishwomen have a unique inde- 
pendence in the fact that they are influential politically, 
particularly women of families who have made it their 
vocation for decades to combine charm and _ politics. 
Further, there are many who exercise the feminine wile 
of indirection; who, under a submissive surface, get 
their own way as successfully as if they were Americans. 
But, in general, the wealthy and aristocratic woman 
defers to her husband just as her poorer sister does; he 
expresses his wishes and she earries them 
out. She usually has an income of her own, 
but she is not supposed to have views that 
differ from her husband's. He may take 
her children away from her if he does not 
like her religious beliefs or her associates. 
He may bring all sorts of evil companions 
into their house, and she has no redress 
unless she can by witnesses prove bot 
cruelty and infidelity. Yet he can get a 
divorce for infidelity alone. The English- 
woman has been educated by her men to a 
respect for facts, and expects to be ruled by 
her husband and, in case of his death, by 
his or her nearest male relative till her 
eldest son is of age. This uncompromising 
masculine rule may be narrowing to men 
and women, but it results in peace and poise. 
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Who shall say that the Englishman is not great? By 
the help of a climate which dims and dulls his life, 
but which only the fittest can survive, and by centuries 
of meat-feeding, he has become unimaginative, stolid, 
honest, thrifty and absolutely single-minded. He con- 
trols his family utterly, because nobody and no circum- 
stance could make him think he was in the wrong. And 
what helps make his attitude toward his family so 
unbending is his attitude toward his country. Just as he 
must rule his wife and children, so his nation has the divine 
right of the white man’s burden, and should rule not 
only over inferior colored races, but over white ones 
which he considers inferior—such as the Germans. 
Germany would make a fine colony for England. To 
whatever class he belongs, he is devotedly loyal to 
royalty and to nobility —the lower middle classes have as 
great a reverence for my lord as my lord has for himself. 
The representative principle which the English put into 
government is the foundation, also, of his domestic psychol- 
ogy. What atones to the lower-class man for his servility 
must be the feeling that, however humble he may be, 
England stands for him, just as he stands for his wife, 
and just as royalty and nobility stand for England. 


The Nation Behind the Man 


CERTAIN Englishman was going to Turkey to inves- 

tigate some historical ruins. It was against the law 
for him to carry weapons, yet not only his clothes but 
his pack-saddles were padded with firearms 

‘But weren't you examined at the border for weapons?” 
he was asked. 

‘They questioned us, of course,”’ he replied. 

‘*Did you say you had none?” 

“Certainly. One wouldn’t deceive a white man, of 
course; but these were natives—very suspicious, too.”’ 

**But didn’t they look into your things?” 

“Touch the luggage of an Englishman? Lay a hand 
on the person or property of a man with two hundred 
millions of people behind him? My hat!” 

That in a nutshell is the Englishman's attitude. His 
nation is the greatest in the world, and he himself is a 
person with whom no liberties may be taken because he 
has his nation behind him. ‘‘ Britons never shall be slaves,”’ 
and that is why they must rule their wives. 

Across the British Channel is the race the English call 

the excitable French,” though with all their excitability 
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they don't beat their wives. A paradoxical race, the 
French. They seem absolutely frank, delighting in self- 
expression, and yet one can live for a long time in France 
and know the people only on the surface. In thir 
family life and ideals they are even more reserved than the 
English. Their very houses have a sealed look, with the 
blank wall going down to the street and the high fences 
around the gardens. They are said to be cowards—to be 
afraid of sports: and certainly, to go to some of the 
lycées where the Government has now introduced games 
and watch French boys from fifteen to seventeen playing 
ball as long as the usher keeps his eye on them, is a sight 
to touch one to tears. Yet the French are fine riders and 
daring automobilists, and Paris has the largest aero club 
in the world. They fence well, but they avoid serious 
duels. They are good shots, yet they don’t hunt in 
the English sense; and, indeed, in most sports they do 
not get beyond the experimental stage. Their ways are 
constantly contradicting each other. Their open-air life 
is a gentle, tranquil thing, but they like 
the country. It is the ambition of 
every tradesman in Paris not to be 
rich but to make enough money to 
have some day a house in the country, 
with a garden where he can cultivate 
his own little fad of roses or green peas 
Until he can achieve that he takes his 
Sundays and holidays in some country 
town near Paris. 

The Frenchman is proud of his coun- 
try and his domestic ways, but not just 
asthe Englishmanis. The Englishman 
believes that no country is so powerful 
as his; the Frenchman, in the back of 
his mind, thinks no country but his is 
really civilized. He speaks of Paris as 
the City of Light, diffusing culture over 
all the world; and his Paris is also the 
city of happy bourgeois homes. It is 
also, like all the rest of France, a model 
of shrewd economy. This economy, 
especially as it applies to domestic life, 
is more graceful than sordid. For ex- 
ample, the Frenchman does not eat so 
much as the Englishman or the Ger- 
man, but he eats with more daintiness, 
and he distinguishes between a meal 
and a dinner. His breakfast and his 
luncheon are light and easily catered 
for, but his dinner is a sacrament 
Again, all Paris lives in flats beautifully 
arranged, but so small that there is no 
room for guests. It is rare, indeed, for 
one to be asked to dine and sleep or to 
spend a week-end in Paris. This means 
fewer servants and less furnishing 





A Fair Exchange - 


TIS in his family lifethat the French- 

man is, perhaps, most interesting 
Where in our country the individual 
is the unit, in France it is the family. 
In Engiand a mother-in-law says: ‘‘ My 
son and his wife.”” In France she says: 
**My children.’”” When a Frenchman 
marries he does not subtract his wife 
from her people, as the Englishman does; he marries her 
kin. During his engagement, when he never sees her alone 
he puts in a great deal of time paying ceremonial visits to 
her uncles and aunts and cousins. As French people are 
sociable and affectionate this sort of thing isa pleasure to 
the fiancé. It is to laugh when one thinks of a young 
American man in the same situation. 

As all the world knows, marriage is far more an affair 
of the friends and relatives of the young couple than it is 
their own. These marriages of convenience usually turn 
out very well. A young man generally has his wild oats 
sown before his mother suggests a wife to him: he expects 
to be a faithful husband and, at any rate, is an aderable 
one. Being adaptable, he can love any nice, adaptable 
girl with a suitable dot. His relatives, having lived a 
longer time than himself in this gay world, are better 
qualified than he is to make the selection. They are on 
more intimate terms than he is with the various persons 
concerned, and can more perfectly control the delicate 
process of elimination which will win him a wife. Once 
engasd, it is well-nigh impossible to become disengaged. 

( last year, two brothers of twenty-three and 
twenty-five were affianced to two sisters of eighteen and 
nineteen. There had been, of course, no chance of love- 
making, but all four were satisfied with the arrangement. 
Henri, aged twenty-five, was to marry Clotilde, aged 
nineteen, while Leon was to marry Renée. At a dinner 
where all four met, heavily chaperoned, Henri suggested 
to Leon that they change brides; he rather thought he 
should prefer Renée. It was all the same to Leon, but 
it caused the elders the wildest excitement 
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Charming French Husbands 


pe Frenchman is an ardent lover, 
expressing himself freely and ne 
being afraid of making himself ridicu 


lous, as is the Englishman. He doe 
not believe in Platonic friendship he 
ints nothing but fervent love; he 





ealous and devoted. If he is untruet 
ife he is never brutally so, as the 
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on the situation as inevitable she chafes under it none’ the mob, and considering the rious divisions of the bour 

the less, and a bewailing family does not ease the case. A geoisie, it must be admitted that Just because ol his vet 

certain Mademoiselle Aimée, of Pa aged twenty-nin for the amenities, the Frenchman has some sterling dome 

was still unsought. She was beautiful and she sang well, tic qualities. He has, too, splendid business al 

but she could be given only sixty dollars a year—about respect for science and for literature, and suc! 

enough to pay the cook’s wages. In spite of her : he h tal chart ‘ ‘ 

was never allowed to leave the house unattends I he e is woma I it A 

never been taken to the theater, and read only the bos house y the Germar nd ‘‘Our wome 

her mother chose for her. In these books her mothe ind comfort 

pinned down pages which mentioned the word love o1 f being a doormat mear fort and unde 

alluded to such indelicate matters as a woman nursing then the German wilt tl " ter r excellence I 


herchild. Oneday Aimée’s father, ordinarily very dignified (Continued on Page 52 
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What Our National Guard Needs 


Teaching the Militia More About Fighting and Less About Parade 





The Next Step Should be the Selection of a Place 
to Shoot From 


Y RECENT article, entitled What's the Matter 
M with the Militia? evoked some approval from 

Guardsmen, but more protest, the chief protests 
being that in the first place the Guard is all right, and in 
the second that any criticisms tend to render recruiting 
more difficult. Perhaps, if the training were more reason- 
able, it would be easier to enlist reasonable men. 

There is no denying that the National Guard is getting 
better every year, but unfortunately the science of war is 
growing more complicated every year, also. Develop- 
ments of destructive engines require constant changes in 
tactics and strategy, but our militia straggles along in the 
ruts of yesterday, carrying baggage already obsolete. 

The regular army is only a drop in the bucket when war 
breaks out—even a war such as our late onslaught on 
decrepit old Spain. The second line of defense, the 
National Guard, is itself helplessly small—only a hundred 
thousand or so-—and it will of necessity be the source and 
school of the main body of officers. When National Guard 
colonels are made generals, when citizen majors and 
captains are commissioned to lead regiments, and privates 
are jumped from their armories to commissions in the 
field—-then the trouble begins. For the officers find 
themselves equipped with no useful knowledge and with 
bad mental habits. Suddenly become teachers, they must 
begin their own A B C's 


Target Scores That Prove Nothing 


NE of the worst features of the case is the contentment 

of many cefficers with such improvements as have been 
made. The recent enthusiasm for fine shooting has so 
infected the Guard that target records are accounted proofs 
of efficic ney. As if bull’s-« yes were dead enemies. 

Some time ago an officer at a national rifle competition 
at Sea Girt made this wild statement, and it was quoted in 
General Orders 

“If a man is a good rifle shot it will be easy to make 
him a first-class soldier for the line of battle within 
twenty days 

Colonel Pettit, of the regular army, correctly labeled 
this as ‘‘astounding and said that such statements 
“chill ambition and 
arouse indignation. To 
the public they imply 
that the army is an 
inconsistent mass of 
humanity jabbering to 
the winds, wandering 
like nebulew, without 
head or destination.’ 

The National Guard 
has gone madder still 
on the subject of target 
stunts. Of course, the 
fact that a man can 
keep on hitting a 


But it No More Proves Him a 
Soldier Than a Record as a 
Racing Jockey Proves a Horse- 
man Fit for the Cavalry 


stationary bull's- 
eye at a known 
range of exactly 
one thousand yards 
is so much in his 
favor. But it no more proves him a soldier than a record 
as a racing jockey proves a horseman fit for the cavalry. 

An ability to shoot ducks or stalk big game is infinitely 
more useful than target skill. 

As it is, we have far too little rifle practice in the 
National Guard, and what little there is is wrong, both in 
the end that is sought and in the means employed. Vast 
quantities of ammunition are fired off under conditions that 
have no relation whatever to battle conditions. After 
the winter months are spent in more or less desultory 
shooting at an elliptical target in the gallery, one day in 
the summer is given over to field exercises. Half of this 
day is devoted to qualifying individuals as marksmen on 
targets, the other half of the day to skirmish runs by 
companies. 

This last has some semblance to war, for the companies 
go forward in short dashes, lie down and fire at silhouette 
targets representing the human figure, prone, kneeling 
and standing. But the exact ranges are known in advance 
and marked by posts, and the field is as level as a lawn. 
There is absolutely no effort to take cover or intrench, or 
to train the soldier or his officer in estimating the range; 
and there is absolutely no chance for the soldier to judge 
the effect of his shot. At the end of the run the bullet 
holes made by each company are added up, and the total 
compared with the aggregate of other companies. 

This pale imitation of battle progress is supplemented 
by the armory drill in normal attack. Here not even 
blank cartridges are used; the armory walis are not 
marked with figures or targets; and an advance of a few 
steps is taken to represent fifty yards. 

Furthermore, the normal attack is finished in a few 
minutes, while in actual warfare every step forward is a 
matter of hours, perhaps even of days. The Russo- 
Japanese war proved that two determined enemies must 
approach each other almost by inches, intrenching 
incessantly. It is small wonder that some critics advocate 
the removal of the chapter on normal attack from the 
book on the ground that it is dangerously misleading. 

The same war proved that the actual decision of the 
day rests with the bayonet—the white weapon, as the 
French call it. And our new book of drill regulations 
omits even the few bayonet exercises given in the old! 

The armories of the Guard are fundamentally wrong. 
Many of them are enormously expensive, but at most 
they contain offices, locker-rooms, a gymnasium, shower 
baths, a rifle range and a shed to drill in. For the most 
part they are elaborately maldesigned. Their architec- 
ture is usually an imitation of some medieval fortress. 
The huge, castellated structures are only too symbolical of 
the obsolete ideas practiced within. 

In some of the Western states where armory facilities 
are inferior the regiments have made a virtue of depriva- 
tion and profited by the loss, their attention being forced 
to the more practical phases of soldiering. The First 
Battery of New York, under Captain John F. O’Ryan, 
has bought a farm of rough ground near the city and the 
results have been splendid. In the Boston manceuvers 
this Battery did really excellent and intelligent work and 
had never a man sick. 

But laying aside further criticism, let us sketch out a 
course of drills that shall teach only the things useful iin 
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actual service, and 
teach as many as 
possible of them. 
The subjectsaread- 
mittedly too large 
to be mastered in any such way, but every smattering that 
remains in the memory is of vital value in war. And suc- 
cessive years will constantly enlarge the fund of wisdom 
instead of merely renewing snap and precision in hand- 
ling the rifle and the feet. 

At the first drill, and for a few minutes at the beginning 
of each successive drill, the company should be formed and 
exercised in facing to the right, left, and about; in com- 
ing to the right and left shoulder arms, in the present, the 
salutes, and in a few of the simplest formations of line and 
column. This is necessary to keep them in hand, to move 
them about, and to give them self-respect in parades; 
but they should not be kept at it too long at a time. 

A few minutes should be given, also, to extended order 
formations of line of squads and their deployment and 
assembly. These should be done without much attention 
to precision, which will be attained sufficiently in the 
course of the drill season. Precision in these movements 
is the least important thing. Success in modern warfare 
does not depend on moving the men in rigid and solid 
formations of machine-like motion, but in the individual 
intelligence of each man 


F. R. GRUGER 


Lessons in the Mechanism of the Rifle 


T THE first drill the rifle should be thoroughly ex- 
plained. Itis inconceivable how little the vast majority 
of our soldiers know of their weapons or ammunition. 
They even become good shots without knowing the name, 
model, caliber or construction of their guns. Thousands 
of them become fine target shots without knowing the 
principles of raising and lowering their sights or of using 
the windgauge. They do not know whether to push the 
windgauge against or with the wind, or how to modify 
the elevation if the wind is coming from in front or from 
behind. They rely on the coaches, as Colonel Evans 
said, to do everything but pull the trigger. 

Of course, few pianists know anything about pianos, 
and not one virtuoso in a thousand could tune or repair 
one. But if the pianist’s life and prosperity depended on 
his knowledge of these things he would learn them. The 
soldier in the field often finds himself in a rolling, shrubby 
country, at a distance from his fellow-privates, and in a 
din so great that he cannot hear half of his officer’s or his 
non-commissioned officer’s commands, even if both are 
alive. He finds that firing from the soft rim of a trench 
or the hard rest of a rock or a fence-rail alters his aim 
The sun comes in and out of the clouds. The wind is 
whimsical t rains and it drizzles. And all these things 
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affect the trajectory and the drift of his 
bullet in its course to that invisible and 
intelligent enemy who wants to kill him 


and to save his own life, and otherwise 


comports himself as unlike the target he 
practiced on as an Apache comports him- 
self unlike a cigar Indian 


The soldier's gun jams or goes wrong 
somewhere. It needs cleaning. It grows 
as whimsical as the wind, and he lies in j 
a trench, cursing his thirst and his hunger | 
and the danger zones to the rear and in 
front, but cursing his own ignorance } 
most. 

At the first drill every soldier should 
be taught to know his rifle, to take it } 
apart, to grasp the mysteries of such 
things as the bolt, the sleeve, the sleeve- 
lock spring, the mainspring, the firing- 
pin, the philosophy and practice of the 
safety lock and the magazine cut-off 
He should be taught to put the piece | 
together, to oil it, to clean it of fouling 
and rust, without scratching it or harm- 
ing its exquisite muzzle with the 
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cleaning rod. Whelen says that more 
damage is actually done to rifles in 
cleaning them than in any other way. 

Every soldier should be taught something about the 
cartridge and the clip. Yet it is an absolute fact that very 
few of our Guardsmen could be trusted even to rub the 
rust from their own rifles, to say nothing of refilling a car- 
tridge. Such great haste is required to get every man 
qualified with certain scores at certain ranges that no 
time is left for instruction. The coaches are rather 
nurses than teachers. The instruction should come in the 
drill hour, for there is no other time to spare 

The second drill, beginning as before with a little 
manual and a little marching, should be devoted to the 
principles of aiming the gun. There should be targets in 
human silhouette on all the walls of the drillroom, and 
im all the firings of imaginary cartridges at imaginary 
ranges the soldier should aim at some definite object 
and his sight should be inspected. The officer should 
announce various windages as well as the ranges, and the 
non-commissioned officers should make sure that these 
directions are understood and followed 


First Lessons in Marksmanship 


HE next instruction should be in the methods of load- 

ing the piece. This is simple. But the proper position 
in aiming is not so simple. Holding the rifle is vitally 
important. By merely varying the pressure of the grip 
the shot can be sent wild. The use of the gun sling is 
always advisable and should be taught in all positions 

The ability to hold the heavy rifle with a frozen rigidity 
is a matter of muscular training. The setting-up exer- 
cises prescribed in the regulations are of little value for 
acquiring this. Control of the trigger and the ability to 








If a Man is a Good Rifle Shot it Will be Easy to Make Him a First-Class 


Soldier Within Twenty Days 
exert a firm, st¢ ady jueeze on it without flinching when the 
explosion comes are vital to successful shooting. They 
can be achieved by nervous men only after practice 

The recruit should be perfected in his position and i 
aligning the sights without canting the barrel to one sid 
before he ever fires at a target 

The men should then be taken to the gallery and taught 
to shoot at a bull’s-eye. From the 
taught to call their shots before they are marked Eve ry 
sharpshooter knows just where he was aiming when he 
pulled the trigger. He may be disgusted at his moral 
weakness in pulling when he did, but he should know and 
remember the exact point on which his sights were aligned 
To quote Whelen again: ‘‘ A recruit should never, if it can 
be avoided, be allowed to take up range practice unt 
he has learned to call his shots; otherwise it is simply a 
waste of ammunition."’ The reason for this is plain 
Unless he can call his shot he can never know whether he 
missed because he fired too soon, or because his sight had 
the wrong elevation. He is helpless 





first they should be 


to correct his own 
mistakes 

Gallery practice, however, is only a preliminary. Its 
conditions are so false to reality that almost any other 
method is preferable. The main thing in battle marl 
manship is to adjust one’s self to irregularities of ground 
and weather 

The difficulties of providing a suitable range in a cit) 
accessible to the brief leisure of citizen soldiers are very 
great. But even in the galleries in the armory basement 
it is possible to provide targets of diminished size whic 
shall appear and disappear at different points in order to 
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train the rifleman to make quick deci 
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hanges the sights till the range is secured. The met 
then fire and the targets fall or disappear, only to reappear 
n new places, when the range must be reéstimated and 
the targets knocked over again 

his sort of training for men and officers is so close t 
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for the needs of rapid fire. A still greater difficulty is 


in getting the ammunition from the firing-line into the 
persons of the enemy. Most of the shots are as indefinitely 
aimed as if one were to address a letter to ‘‘ John Smith, 
Europe.” 

In long-distance shooting—say, at a thousand yards — 
the bullet deseribes such a curve that the whole space a few 
yards from the muzzle and a few yards this side of the 
target is not a dangerous zone at all. If your sight is fixed 
at a thousand yards, and your enemy is only eight hundred 
yards away, the better you aim the safer he is. The 
estimation of distances is of infinite importance. 

That is why it took five thousand bullets to kill every 
man killed in the Civil War. The best battle-shooting 
ever known was that of the Boers at Colenso, yet they 
spent six hundred cartridges for every British soldier put 
out of action. The worst shooting was, perhaps, that of 
the Moroccan soldiers who, in 1907, attacked Raisuli and 
sixty-five of his bandits in trenches, and fired eighty 
thousand cartridges, eight hundred Maxim projectiles and 
one hundred and twenty shells without hitting a man. 

It is not possible to surpass this one hundred per cent 
record of misses, but some of our Guard regiments are in 
training to equal it, for they have absolutely no drill in 
estimating distances. 

There are certain helpful tricks of judgment. For 
instance, the flash of the enemy's gun shows his position, 
the report follows at the sound rate of eleven hundred 
feet or three hundred and sixty-six yards per second. 
A rough calculation of distance is easy by counting the 
seconds. The army regulations give a table of distances 
as follows: At thirty yards the whites of a man’s eyes 
are visible. At eighty yards his eyes are just visible. At 
a hundred yards minute details of uniform are distinguish- 
able. At two hundred yards rows of buttons look like 
stripes. At four hundred yards the face is a dot. At six 
hundred yards details of form are not distinguishable. At 
eight hundred yards men in a group cannot be counted. At 
eleven hundred yards a line of men resembles a broad belt 
At twelve hundred yards men on foot can just be dis- 
tinguished from men on horseback. 

But these ranges are altered by variations of eyesight, 
of atmosphere, of landscape and of color of uniform or 
of ground 

Now, these things are published in the handbooks, but 
they are not memorized or put into practice. Hence, in 
action, they will be as things never heard of. 

In England there is a musketry distance-judging 
practice every month. Baden-Powell, in his book, Aids 
to Scouting, recommends constant practice in estimating 
distances, then pacing them off Instinct develops 
wonderfully by practice, and we see in billiards and in 
piano-playing a strange enlargement of the powers of sub- 
conscious computation. The gift of guessing right at 
rifle distances is made, and not born. The Guardsmen 
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should be given every opportunity and encouragement to 
acquire it. 

But to get back to the series of drills. Having learned 
to handle the weapon and shoot straight with it, the next 
step should be the selection of a place to shoot from. The 
choice of cover, or its preparation where it does not exist, 
is another acquired faculty that should be developed into 
an instinct. As they are trained now, the Guards resemble 
the old-fashioned redcoats who marched under Braddock 
into Indian ambuscades, or who moved up against the 
farmers at Bunker Hill. In the extended-order drills they 
do, indeed, lie down upon the floor; but the floor should be 
less like a ballroom —it should be provided with obstacles, 
concealments, trees and buildings in outline. Even the 
profile scenery of the theater might be used to advantage. 

Above all, there should be constant work in intrench- 
ment. This should not be left to the time of manceuvers 
—and then omitted lest the farmers object. The officers 
need to learn how to lay out a line of trenches so as to 
take advantage of the ground and to prevent enfilade. 
Soldiers need to learn how deep to dig and how much of a 
bank of earth is required in front of them—anything less 
than two feet and a half is penetrable by the modern rifle 
bullet. Speed is of the utmost importance, and con- 
struction under fire should be taught; the man who is 
scooping the trench should work lying down, and every 
second man should lie at his side and fire on the enemy as 
rapidly as possible with accuracy. 


Intrenchment Contests 


HE use of trenching tools is almost as important as the 

use of the rifle. Yet only a few of the Guard regiments 
have them or use them. Nothing in the world is easier 
than the construction of a practical ground for trench 
exercises in the armory. Captain John F. O’Ryan, of the 
First Battery, New York, has suggested a wooden box 
one foot high, nine feet wide, and of a length based on the 
number of men engaged at one time. He suggests that 
this box be fitted with castors and with a rim or flange to 
catch loose dirt. It could be constructed in the armory 
basement and filled with clean sand, gravel and earth. 

Captain O’Ryan has also suggested, as an athletic 
event, a hasty intrenchment contest, beginning with a 
sprint from a starting-point and ending with the firing of 
one shot from the finished trench. I should advise this as 
a part of the regular drill season, and an infinitely more 
important portion than any of the manual or close-order 
formations 

In the Japanese infantry each company carries sixty- 
eight spades, eight axes, sixteen pickaxes and four saws. 
They are not left in the wagons, but carried by the men. 
Lieutenant Dunell, of the Fourth Ohio, in Columbus, 
writes me that in his regiment ‘‘ trenching tools —shovels, 
mattocks and picks —are carried by three men in each 
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squad, and the leader has wire-cutters. These are part 
of the equipment and they are used.” 

Throughout the country there are regiments with 
advanced ideas along certain directions, but they are the 
exception, and they only emphasize the fact that the 
more practical phases of training and equipment are left 
to individual initiative, while the ceremonial elements are 
enforced on everybody. 

The men should be drilled in firing from trenches, for 
the rifle shoots much higher when fired from such a support, 
and, strangely, it shoots less accurately. 

The use of the bayonet should be taught in the next 
drill. The Guard is especially likely to need it in clearing 
streets of rioters. A theory of day before yesterday that 
the bayonet was rendered obsolete led to the temporary 
substitution of a mere pointed cleaning-rod in its place. 
But the Japanese and Russians found that cold steel as a 
final argument was indispensable, and there is something 
about a charge that will never lose its thrill while hearts 
beat as they do. The new gun carries a real bayonet, but 
the new regulations omit bayonet exercises. Nevertheless, 
they should be practiced. The use of the butt of the gun 
has also dropped out of the book, but it should be taught, 
for there are numberless occasions when it serves a pur- 
pose all its own. 

Kipling, in his story, With the Main Guard, quotes an 
argument of his three musketeers. The little Ortheris 
wants only a cartridge ‘‘an’ hamminition one year in store 
to let the powder kiss the bullet.’’, Mulvaney says: ‘‘ There’s 
nothin’ better than the bay’net, wid a long reach, a double 
twist if ye can, and a slow recover,” but the big Learoyd 
is for the butt of the gun: ‘‘ Thot’s better than owt, for a 
mon can bash t’ faace wi’ thot, an’ if he divn’t, he can 
breeak t’ forearm o’ t’ gaard. ’Tis not i’ t’ books, though. 
Gie me t’ butt.” And Mulvaney adds: ‘‘ Each does ut his 
own way, like makin’ love; the butt or the bay’net or the 
bullet, accordin’ to the natur’ av the man.” 

The use of a space of soft earth in the armory for trench- 
ing suggests that the same or a similar space should be 
used for a drill in tent-pitching. This work is usually left 
for the first day in camp or for manceuvers, and most of 
it has to be done over again. The pegs are driven in the 
wrong places and at the wrong angles. The tents are 
badly trenched and banked. This drill can be given added 
interest by making it a contest of speed and correctness. 

An evening devoted to the primer principles of self- 
preservation would be none too much. Part of it might 
take the form of a lecture. The rest of the evening should 
be given to instruction in the treatment of those impor- 
tant equipments, the feet, and in the Outlines of First 
Aid. No soldier should be allowed to go into the field 
without a knowledge of how to wash his own clothes, of 
how to check bleeding, apply a bandage, and carry a 
wounded comrade to shelter. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Foreword 


T IS better to ex- 
I pect nothing and 

be pleasantly sur- 
prised, than to set our 
hearts on things that 
are not to be. For ex- 
ample: 

The ring at the door 
that we fondly hope is 
the call of Mzcenas to 
take us out in his auto- 
mobile to dinner in 
some sprightly place, 
is only the bill collector 
who doesn't care how 
loudly he talks 

And yet how we ever run to answer the bell! We wait, 
impatient, when the letter-carrier is late, but the mail 
brings us nothing but circulars from those who would sell 
us something, the peevish plaints of relatives, or hard-luck 
missives from those who would divide with us the little we 
have 

And yet we ever await the mail! 

Out of a thousand letters, perhaps one comes with good 
news, We expect ‘Please find check inclosed,”’ and we 
get ‘‘ Please remit.’ 

We hope for ‘‘ Why, certainly,’’ and we get ‘I regret 
that it will be impossible.” 


I Have the Honor 
to Inclose the 


Formal Pardon we 
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Here followeth, then, the letters we should like to get, 
the same being those we receive not: 


From a Wall Street Mining Promoter to the 
Widow of a Bankrupt Merchant 
Mrs. J. G. Sowers, NEw York, August 15, 1909. 
East 10th Street, New York. 

Dear Madam: lam indignant and surprised at the tone 
of your letter of even date in which you claim that your 
late husband was swindled previous to his financial reverses 
by the inducements and prospects I used to ‘‘inveigle’”’ 
him into buying 100,000 shares of the Mirage Gold Mining 
Company, of Frogfields, at ten cents a share. 

Evidently you have not read the newspapers of recent 
date. Two months ago bonanza ore that gives every 
prospect of being practically inexhaustible was struck on 
the Blue Bull Mirage claim. It runs about $1200 to the 
ton and is getting richer. Mirage shares are now quoted 
on the curb at $60, and going up, with few offerings. We 
declared a dividend on the 1st inst. of $1 a share, and a 
certified check for $100,000 has been awaiting receipt of 
your address, of which please keep the company informed. 

Dividends at this rate, or a still higher rate, will be 
declared quarterly, and would be greater except that we 
are accumulating a reserve fund in order amply to develop 
adjacent claims, which seem even more promising, without 
marketing any stock. Frogfields is wild with excitement 
over our strike and you should consider yourself among 
the fortunate of earth. In closing I desire to assure you of 
my sincere congratulations, and advise you in future to 
hold your horses and not “holler” until you are hurt. 
Would also advise that you hold tight to every share 






CADY 


you possess, because 
you are sure to be ap- 
proached by unscru- 
pulous persons with 
tempting offers, who 
realize what you own 
outright. 
Respectfully, 


H. S, SELLERS, 


From a Young Mer- 
chant of a Small 
Town to a Middle- 
Aged Maiden Lady 


THE BON-TON STORE 
Otro WINNER, Prop. 
210 Main Street 


Darling Sophronia, Queen 
of My Heart, be Mine! 


My dear Sophronia: I have been deeply grieved to 
learn from a mutual friend that you have been pained to 
receive a malicious, anonymous communication in which, 
among other false accusations, the writer stated that you 
were a “ridiculous old maid, setting your cap at a young 
man ten years your junior.’’ I quote the words as given 
me, as it brings me to the gist of the whole matter. 

My dear —— I am the one who is setting the 
cap. I have long admired your charming personality, 
your ripened charms and the keen businesslike manner 
with which you have so long conducted your dressmaking 
establishment. The frivolous, insipid and doll-like young 
girls of this town, with their boldness, their inane chatter, 
and —as evinced by the instance of the anonymous letter 
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that has caused you needless pain 
inspires me only with aversion. 
Darling Sophronia, Queen of my heart, be mine! 
If this direct proposal comes as a surprise to you, it is 


their gossiping malice 


because I now dare where before I only hoped! It is true 
that my attentions heretofore may have seemed but of the 
slightest, but that was because I did not deem myself 
worthy of you, and did not wish to be presumptuous. The 
few years’ difference in our ages is more than offset by the 
vast preponderance of the many mental, physical and 
temperamental charms that you possess. As you must 
know, my business is most prosperous. The new house I 
have built on High Street is the finest in the county, and 
I am to be nominated for the State Senate on the Repub- 
lican ticket this fall; and, in this district, that means 
election. I offer you my present 
possessions, my future hopes, my 
constant affections. Sophronia, 
he mine! 







With sincerest devotion, 
OTTO WINNER 
P.S. I have in a new line of 
notions and shall be glad to give 
you all discounts 


Why deal 
where OV 


else- 


From the District 
Attorney to Con- 
vict No. B-2564 


Mr. WM. SYKEs, 
State's Prison 
Sir I have the 
honor to inform you 
that in going over 
the papers in your 
case previous to fil- 
ing, | find a direct 


We'll Whisk Over to Africa to Knock bearing on another 


Down Some Big Game important decision 
which is now a well- 
established precedent, namely: ‘‘The People ex rel 


Thugge,’’ published in the Third New York Reports, 
Sec. XXII, Par. 8-14, pp. 234, 235, 236, which makes it 
clear to my mind that the fact that you have thrice been 
convicted before is not relevant, though so charged by the 
Court in error. It, therefore, became my duty as a public 
officer to carry out the wisdom of the law, once it became 
apparent that you should never have been indicted, much 
less brought to trial for the alleged crime of highway 
robbery and felonious assault. The Court went beyond its 
constitutional limitations in sentencing you to a term of 
twenty years at hard labor, when on all the counts in the 
indictment on which you were convicted the maximum 
sentence should only have been nineteen years and eleven 
months. I, therefore, laid the facts before the Governor, 
who at once saw my point, and he has pardoned you from 
this date. I have the honor to inclose the necessary 
documents to be handed to the Warden and Sheriff, as 
well as the formal pardon 

Regretting that my zeal for the public welfare should 
have gone beyond the mandates of the law, and with 
profound assurances of my most distinguished considera- 
tion, believe me, my dear sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


3 inclosures JOHN H. HARSH. 


From the Vestry of St. Midas’, Fifth Avenue, 
to a Struggling Rural Rector 


New York, August 15, 1909. 
Rev. JOHN A. THIRDLY, 
St. Swithin’s Chapel, Backwoods, Maine 

My dear Sir: At the last meeting of the vestry of St 
Midas’ Church, Fifth Avenue, New York, the very impor- 
tant business of filling its vacant pulpit, because of the 
elevation of the former incumbent to the Bishopric, came 
before the vestrymen. Mr. John H. Scadsby, our Senior 
Warden, recently appointed a committee of one to select 
a suitable rector, reported your name, and upon his 
suggestion it was unanimously voted to extend the call 
to you 

I may add that Mr. Scadsby has personal knowledge of 
you, having spent four weeks on a fishing trip in your 
neighborhood, two years ago, which gave him opportunity 
to attend your chapel each Sunday, though not meeting 
you. He wassurprised at the time that a man of yourattain- 
ments of mind and earnestness 
of purpose could be induced 
to remain in a parish which ap- 
parently had such a small ap- 
preciation of its rector’s worth, 
and in which opportunities for 





regret that, so pressing are the demands of St. Midas 
upon its rector, we can allow but three months a year for 
the usual European holiday. However, there is compen- 
sation for this in the fact that the rectorship 
with it the position of almoner for Mr. Scadsby’s many 
philanthropies 

I am requested to urge upon you the immediate con- 
sideration of this call and, as a further inducement, to 
remind you that the clergy and laity alike regard St 


Midas’ pulpit 


car©rries 


as the stepping-stone to the Bishopric A 
word by wire will be sufficient. Should you accept, the 
vestry will be pleased to have you draw upon John H 
Seadsby, Esquire, Senior Warden and Treasurer, Wall 
Street, New York, for any amount you may need for 
traveling expenses or the settlement of finance 
tions at Backwoods 


ial obl va- 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
LUTHER J. WICKLIFFE, Secretary 
From a Titled Heiress to Her Father Five 
Years After the Wedding 


** SONNENSCHEIN,"’ ALTHAUSENBURG, 
August the fifteenth 

Dearest Dad: More good news! The King sent for 
Stanislas yesterday and what do you think? His Majesty 
has actually offered him the American Ambassadorship 
Stanislas — at once, more to please me than him- 
self, because the Gear fellow knows that as soon as the 
Premier retires he :s to have that place, but he wants me 
to realize my dearly-cherished ambition to be mistress of 
the Embassy at Washington. We leave in six short weeks 
for home 

You will be the happiest man in the world when I put 
your namesake in your arms for the first time —he is the 
living image of you, and so well and strong. And baby 
Alice —she is American from top to toe and so like the 
yictures of the little sister I never saw. After she wa 
vaptized last Sunday, Stanislas’ dear mother, who looked 
so smiling and mysterious during the ceremony, came 
toward me with tears in her happy eyes and embraced me 
Then she told me the surprise —the custom in the family 
for centuries. At the baptism of the first daughter the 
family jewels go to the mother of the child in trust until 
the baby herself has a daughter 

All those splendid jewels are mine now until baby Alice 
has a daughter of her very own - the great ruby that Queen 
Maria once wore, the wonderful dia- 
mond sunburst taken from the idol's 
breast, the rope of pearls given to 
Alice's great-grandmother on her 
wedding day, and everything! 

Under separate cover I am mail- 
ing you Stanislas’ latest photograph, 
taken in court dress and wearing th 
new order bestowed upon him for 
negotiating the recent treaty with 
the United States. They say he is 
the handsomest man in Europe 
anyway, I think so 

| am so proud of it 
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or borrow in OCcCCASI ynal 


cigarett 

You are now manager 
of my properti at 
. pint 4 ear nh WwW 
cler} \ atte l 
her now nor , 
t m than you le I 
will nd I ir i 
il i mv vacht he o 
( | We'll « r 
Norw Grace 
rit ’ 0 t ho T 

1 would really \ 
» Vasa lady malefact 





of equally great wealth 
to see her snub the swell 


ind titled foreigner 


~ 


cnow what i 
thought of you 





oh, ! yr it, come quict 

My aunt will 

until do you 
Norway's 


now, and then we'll look 
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over Europe and the 

Mediterranean Next 

winter we ll whish up the They Say He is the Handsomest 
Nile a bit and over to Man in Europe 


Africa to knock down 
hen we can keep or round this jolly littl 
or not, just as we feel inclined 


some big game 

old globe of ours, 
the bank on your way out and get yo ‘ 
started your account there by wire Besides, they'll need 
your signature You'll reach here at 4:10. Come right 
down to the pier; I'll be there with the launch and — Grace 


Yours as usual DICK 


From a Grammar-School Principal to an 
Inveterate Young Truant 
MASTER WILLIAM Kipp 
Vale Farms, Vermont 
My dear Boy: I have learned of your being at the farm 
of your kind old grandfather, and I take this opportunity 
to write that when you desire to return it is my wish to 


ipologize to you before the whole 
chool 
4 2 I have decided, after cogitating 
a, over the matter deeply, that it would 


pirit of a 


. 4 be most cruel to break the s 
S oO bright Americar choolboy, if such 


St a thing were possible, especially when 
a ] he is the daring leader of his play 
= mates. Hereafter, moral suasion will 
\\ supplant too strict disciplinary meth 


chool 

We have decided that the hours 
of study are too long and the hours 
of play too short The school board 





realized what it would mean to hay \ has appointed an athletic instructor, 
atitle. Everybody is so kind to me, and three hours a day will be devoted 
just an American stranger. Next to baseball and kindred sport \ 
week will be the gayest of the season t very pretty uniform has been devised 
and I am deluged with invitations for the nine of our school, of which 
But I have been forced to recallall my you have been elected captain in 
acceptances because I have just re- your absence. The cost of the base 
ceived the royal command from the . {Am a Better Cook Than ball as well as the military uniforn 
Queen to be one of the party on the ne I Wos Becoz I Werked and the guns for the new soldier com 
yacht when His Majesty sails for his as Helper to a Very Good Frinch Chef pany to be connected with the school, 
holiday in the Mediterranean to meet will be borne by the school board 
the Kaiser and the Czar. We will have a glorious time It also gives me great pleasure to say that the racer 
And now, good-by for a little time. Kiss dear Mumsey runabout automobile, voted for in the local paper to be 
a million times for me and tell the boys that hereafter awarded to the most popular schoolboy, has been won by 
they must call me Your Grace, and that they mustn't leave you, your name leading by two thousand coupons 
their golf clubs in the front hall when they visit me at the You are a manly lad, and | have been wrong and have 
Embassy ! . ersistently misunderstood your spirit But let us be 
Ever your devoted daughter, ALICI bri nds, my lad, and let the future coors the sincerity of 
my protestations of regard for you But, alas, I have id 
From a Former Office Drudge to His Deskmate news for you with which to close my letter. You will be 
grieved to learn the schoolhouse was totally destroyed by 
New Lonpon, Monday night fire day before yesterday. Pending the erection of a new 
Dear old Tom: Wondering when I'm coming back to — building, the curriculum of the school will be restricted to 
the grind? Well, I'm not coming back at all. You've put athletics and camping out during pleasant weather 
down your pen to read this far Don't ever take it up With best wishes for you alway 
again. You've added up the last column of figures in that CHARLES X. Turasuer, A. M., Ph.D., Principal 
ledger I can see before you now. Just say ‘‘ Good-day, I'm 
ot co r back,”’ go up to the boarding-house, pay up 
pi oe ook pack ae wall —— ‘ce ' y 4 7 From the Jewel-of-a-Cook to Her Former Mistress 
train for New London. I'lldo to mis Hiram daley. N. vork, toosday 


the rest 

Think I'm crazy, eh? Not 
on your life. Great-unel 
dead and buried, and his mil- 
lions have lit on sister and 


the uplift of mankind are so =” me. Iam now a full-fledged 
limited malefactor of great wealth 
I am now authorized to ask But I'm certainly no happier 
if you would consider a call to c than when I was adding up in 
our parish, the second in size > the ledger next to your 
in New York City, atanannual Hang it all, it’s because I mi 
salary of $18,000, together you. It didn't take me iong 
with the use of the new rectory to find out that money wasn't 
You will have one assistant for everything in the world. Un- 
early services and two curates less you can know humans 
for outside charitable work in what's the use? And you were 
the parish, leaving you free © the only one in the world who 
for the exercise of your tal- The Racer Runabout Awarded to the Most Popular ever had any use for me when 
ents in broader ways. We Schoolboy Has Been Won by You I had to scissor my cuffs, 


hifalutin Apartmunts, n. Yort 
dere Missu 


, i have bin in grate trubble since i left 





vear ago to get marrit my husbin run away with a huzzy 
would like you to take me if } a better 
cook than i wos becoz i wer i 
frinch Chef who lerned me a 
i could never stand the heat will 
never leeve you again & if you war ro wond girl on 
made, my couzin, a very stiddy good looking girl ha t 
landid and wants a permanint plac he wos with 
roscommon at roscommon ( tle for five year, but \ 
roscommon is ded now. my couzir traned as parlor 


made or ladys made and can sew and embroyder 

a fine hare dresser and nursry gu eri having od 
educashun and loves chillern he doesunt want big 

but wants a place vare she can be with me and tay how 
are the dere chillern, i want to come bak for there k 
write at once care ke lly NORA GOopDHA 
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MIGUEL 


He Employs Modern Methods 


OMP of circumstance and pride 
P: place were turned to ashes in 

Miguel’s mouth. Only yesterday 
he had been the courted and féted of men—he, the lord of 
nine dollars, of eighteen large silver pieces. And now they 
refused him drink, even a tiny sip of mezcal. He slunk 
from Baptismo’s place and squatted dolefully on the 
stones of the sidewalk, his back against the wall. 

Two urchins, who were spinning tops in the dust with 
lashings of cord, ceased their mutual objurgations to sur- 
vey him. 

“It is Miguel. He is rich. 
some day,” whispered the older. 

Through an open gate Miguel could see some young men 
playing at handball against a high, plastered wall; their 
shouts and laughter rang pleasantly. He laughed in bit- 
terness, smiting his hand on the stones. What a fall was 
here! He, Miguel Lucerro, the pride of the Tumbling K, 
the dauntless vaquero, riding into town on his big Ameri- 
can bay, bulging with wealth; ah, all that was yesterday! 
He groaned aloud 

“It was the viskee,”’ he whispered in English, that the 
children might not understand. ‘‘No; son-of-a-kun! It 
was the cards. Chico, he is the lucky man, he is.” 

Even yet it confounded his hazy capacity to fathom 
how he had contrived to squander such sums; the awful 
fact faced him that the money was gone. It was Sunday, 
and the street was full of sunshine. Raphael Vasquez 
hove in sight on the opposite side and hailed him. Raphael 
had his gamecock tucked under his arm—amigo, what a 
dear fighter was that little Tio! Raphael slouched by and 
he called an invitation to Miguel to follow on, but Miguel 
turned his eyes away that he might not see. Of what use 
to know the man who possessed the grandest rooster in all 
the country, from Agua Prieta to Nogales, if he haa not 
one solitary centavo with which to back the darling? Buta 
fighting is a fighting, and he rose at last and repaired to 
the pit 

They had the birds already tethered in the center when 
he arrived, and almost a hundred men and women ringed 
the cleared space. Several youths of his acquaintance 
were shouting odds, and one rushed to him rapturously, 
certain of a wager. Miguel repulsed his overtures sadly 
and hung his head. Then his eyes fell on his spurs. Of 
steel they were, heavily mounted with silver, and were 
much coveted by the stay-at-home young men who knew 
nothing of the art of pursuing the cunning cowand blunder- 
ing steer. Did they not, too, come from the land of gold ? 
He unbuckled the leathers with fingers that trembled, 
and jingled them tantalizingly in front of Alfonso Barreda 


I shall be vaquero, too, 


“Tell Her You Want the Girl, You Want Her Right Bad, and 
You Want Her Quick. 


Understand?" 
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“You will bet me, Alfonso?” he cried. ‘‘ Then, here are 
these, given me by my close friend, Sefior Hank Smith, 
the noble and rich American of whom all the world has 
heard. Yes, he is my friend, and he made of these a 
present. Ten dollars I will wager them against.” 

There was outery at once, that amount of currency 
being unavailable on sudden demand. So Miguel relented 
to the point of putting up his spurs against six Mexican 
dobes.’’ Of course, he placed his money on the intrepid 
Tio, and went over and felt gingerly of the leg bones, and 
stroked the powerful wings with caressing fingers. They 
tied the long, simitar steel spurs on the cocks and set 
them at it; and on the fourth exchange Tio’s antagonist 
could not rise. 

“Now,” observed Miguel, ‘‘I will go back to that 
treacherous Baptismo, who takes my money only to spurn 
me. Ay, I shall flout him and say No, I shall 
not go back there.” 

An idea had come to him, an idea so original, so wholly 
unexpected that he could only regard it as an inspiration. 
He would return to the ranch. What a surprise Sefior 
Hank would get when he saw his favorite cowboy ride in 
with money jingling in his overalls—and fully two days 
before he was due! While he never overdid either, to 
think was to act, with Miguel. Straight to the company’s 
corral he strode to saddle the bay, stopping only long 
enough to sip a drink at Baptismo’s, a draft of which he 
partook in sneering dignity, regardless of the expectant 
quiet in which the hangers-on watched him spin the coin 
from his hand. After that, with the jinglebobs and rowels 
chiming on his heels, he sauntered forth. Behind him he 
left dissension, Baptismo upbraiding his henchmen with 
bitterness for not acquainting him accurately with the 
vaquero's supply of money. 

Miguel was a great and a prosperous man. He earned 
twenty-five dollars gold each month punching cattle for 
the American company, and was on terms of intimacy 
with more than one of the American cowboys—notably 
with Sefior Bud Parker, who did the outfit honor by cook- 
ing for it. There were ardent friends of Miguel who did 
not scruple to assert that even the high-placed Sefior Hank 
ofttimes held friendly converse with Miguel, as was evi- 
denced by an occasion Raphael cited when the Sefior was 
heard to exclaim in a rolling voice: 

**Hombre, come here an’ hold this horse, blast your 
eyes! That’s all you're good for.”’ And after the speech 
Sefior Hank had given up his best saddler into Miguel's 
keeping—surely a distinguishing mark of confi- 
dence and affection. 

Miguel caroled in a soft tenor as he ambled 
through the purple haze of early evening. He 
was going back with money; the thing was un- 
precedented in his world. Sometimes a man had 
as much as four dollars at the end of the month, 
after deducting his purchases from the company’s 
stores and cash advances from the boss; but 
usually he owed his employers. This last thirty- 
one days had been, indeed, a triumph for Miguel. 
His check had called for eighteen pesos. He had 
seven of them remaining; also, his saddle and 
spurs intact. Truly, it was a kindly world, and 
the night was sweet. 

At the edge of town his strong-muscled bay 
lunged with a snort when a burro appeared si- 
lently from a yard right in his path, and Miguel 
tickled Corazén’s sides with the spurs to make 
him caracole, holding his head well up the while, 
lest he pitch. One can never tell who sees, and 
flashing eyes might even now be intent upon him. 

Ha! It was so. He tightened on the terrible 
spade-bit until Corazén’s neck was arched ina 
beautiful curve, for crossing the road directly in 
front of him was a girl. Her eyes were big and 
brown and melting, and when she turned their 
wistful appeal on Miguel he caught his breath 
precisely as he did when Big John threw a bucket 
of cold water on him in sleep, and for a second his 
heart seemed to stand still. Oh, joy! Oh, rap- 
ture! When had mortal man seen a face such as 
hers, a figure so lissom, hair so raven and soft. 
And that cheek, the sweet oval with the pink 
under the olive skin! Coraz6én bounded from the 
triumphant heel and fought and whirled about 
to unseat him. Miguel was superb. He sat there 
lightly, striking playfully at the frantic bay's 
ears with his hat, while he hummed an air, his 
eyes glinting at the eyes behind the black man- 
tilla. Ah, amigos, you should have seen him then! 
She passed swiftly, fleeing down the street like a 
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frightened bird. One startled glance 
she threw Miguel—just one. There 
was no reproach in it for his daring, and 
it thrilled him. ‘‘Ha! Ea!” he shrilled, and Corazén 
quieted. Miguel turned to gaze after the little blue figure 
speeding homeward, and saw her enter a plaster house on 
the right—a white, white house, with vines trailing over 


wires to the roof’s edge. 

‘“*T will not go back just now,” observed Miguel tran- 
quilly. ‘‘ The way is very long. Old Hank will curse meany- 
He miy go to hell 


rit) 


way, so I shall remain Ah, querida! 





“Chico, He is the Lucky Man, He Is” 


Two days glided by in a dream of delight. He did not 
trouble to ascertain her name and station, not he; but with 
a new red silk handkerchief around his neck, and scrupu- 
lously washed — he was free from prejudice and had watched 
Big John in his courting—he paraded past the white 
house, making Corazé6n curvet in a manner very unseemly 
in a cow-pony. Sometimes he thought he discerned her 
head at one of the iron-barred windows, but it was so 
hastily withdrawn that he could not be sure. On these 
occasions he did his best to appear oppressed by melan- 
choly and hopelessly stricken of love, rolling his eyes and 
emitting rending sighs. Alas, they went unrewarded 
Once she flitted by him on the street, attended by a small 
urchin. She did not cast a glance in Miguel's direction, 
but the boy evinced interest. 

**See, see, Paulo! It is Miguel, the fearless vaquero,” 
he whispered, plucking at her skirt. 

How Miguel swelled with pride. To beso justly described 
by a mere child—a child in years, yet surely wise beyond 
telling. How bravely Miguel made the mettlesome bay 
prance and champ on the bit. Paulo gave no apparent 
heed, but quickened her pace, and, of course, Miguel did 
not look at her directly, or venture to speak. That would 
have been unpardonable presumption, a liberty and an 
affront. No, he carried himself with sadness and a sort of 
sweet melancholy. He watched her windows, spending 
much time promenading the sidewalk opposite, because he 
could not ride Corazén along the same street the entire 
time. And in the afternoon of the second day a pair of 
soft eyes met his glance for an instant from an upper case- 
mentand a hand fluttered a handkerchief — just the lightest 
motion of a dainty lace handkerchief —but it was enough; 
it was enough. Miguel was delirious with conquest. 

He would go to her. Like an honorable man he would 
wait upon her parents and tell them of his burning love 
and ask permission—at this point Miguel brought up 
abruptly. Who were they, and what their circumstances ? 
The house was large; there was no larger in the town. 
Looking at it now, the white structure loomed a palace to 
the poor vaquero. 

No thought had Miguel ever given to the future beyond 
a passive desire to wake up some morning in a palace; to 
strive for this never entered his head. If the present con- 
tained ease, it brought content; so why worry of the mor- 
row? Tomorrow—there is no tomorrow among Mexicans. 
But now he shot from the battlements of hope to the low- 
est dungeons of despezir. Who was he, to aspire to Paulo 
Barrea? Yes, that was her name, and her father owned 
immense stretches of corn land and many acres of wheat — it 
required forty horses to trample his wheat in the threshing. 
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This was but one of their residences, and Miguel 
choked a sob and tugged at his hair in despair 

Of no avail was it to rail at caste distinctions; 
they existed. 'Twas true that Terrazas, the czar 
of the cattle world, was sprung of lowly parents; 
but Miguel reflected sagely that there was a differ- 
ence between Terrazas, with his boundless domin- 
ions, and a vaquero working for twenty-five 
dollars a month and chuck—even though the 
latter was favored with Sefior Hank's friend- 
ship to the extent aforementioned. His uncle 
might . . . no, his uncle would not. This 
relation had been a source of fond hope to the 
Lucerro family, as well might be. He stood in 
his bare feet on a corner near the marketplace of 
Cananea, enveloped in a zarape, and begged of 
the fool foreigners who scattered their gold as 
they came down the hill in rocking cabs, in quest 
of amusement. Certainly he must be rich, for he 
was so dirty and looked so pitiful and quavered 
so heartrendingly with outstretched palms. Once 
he had driven Miguel away with curses when the 
vaquero would have taken him to his heart, 
denying the blood tie and anathematizing him as 
a self-seeker. Miguel dismissed the beggar from 
his mind as a possible benefactor. 

Fulminations against Fate were not for men, 
and he repaired to his sister’s house for advics 
Here his humble circumstances were borne upon 
him anew. All the poorer houses of the town 
consisted of rooms opening on the street —a family 
might occupy only one room, or it might occupy 
four, but each room in the adobe structure had 
a door giving on the sidewalk. Because Miguel's 
brother-in-law earned high wagesas a blacksmith's 
helper they had three doors. Yet how could this 
residence be mentioned in the same breath with 
the white house in its vines? 








suspicion of, and something, too, her youthful 
son had told her. So now, when he stammered 
an elaborate re quest that he be permitted to 
make his addresses to the lady of his choice 














‘You will just have to wait, Miguel,’’ advised 
the patient sister. ‘‘Save your money. Did not 
your father talk on even terms with Barrea? Indeed, and 
indeed, he did. Barrea isa thief. Your father and he were 
partners.” 

Save his money? Horrors! Miguel flung out of the 
home in disgust and bent his steps toward Baptismo's 
for solace. There, to his considerable consternation, he 
encountered the Sefior Hank. The meeting was not with- 
out its embarrassing side, inasmuch as the mighty Ameri- 
can displayed no especial affection, his greeting consisting 
of expletives bearing on Miguel's unexplained absence 
when he was aware that the Tumbling K was shorthanded 
Miguel wore the frozen smile a Mexican assumes under 
public reproof, and ordered a bottle of beer, just to show 
how thoroughly civilized he was. When he had poured it 
out he sidled close to the big cattleman 

“Well,” snorted Hank, eying him askance, ‘‘ why don't 
you marry the girl, then?” 

Alas, Sefior Hank could not understand, being rich and 
mighty —he surely could not, for the girl was above him. 

**Have you asked her yet?” 

Miguel was dismayed beyond speech. No, indeed; 
what was the use, his shoulders inquired. The cowman 
threw back his head and grew very purple with laughter. 

‘Sure you haven't,” he shouted at last. ‘‘ That would 
be too simple. Put it off for a few days, I suppose. Eh, 
Miguel?” 

** Ah, si. Poco tiempo,” responded Miguel hopefully. 

**Now, you look here,” rasped Hank, fixing him with a 
baleful eye. When the boss spoke in those slow, irascible 


For a Second His Heart Seemed to Stand Still 


tones the Tumbling K outfit was alive to the wisdom of 
obedience. ‘* Now, you look a-here, Miguel. You run right 
down to Barrea’s an’ ask the ol’ woman or her father or 
whoever has the say in that family. Tell her you want 
the girl, you want her right bad, and you want her quick 
That's what you tell’em. Understand 

Miguel threw out his palms in horror 

‘You hear me, you coffee-colored son-of-a-gun? You 
tell ‘em that. If they say no, an’ the girl seems willin’’’ 
Hank sank his voice impressively —‘‘ you tell 'em you're a 
friend of mine. Then, if they still say no, you tell that ol’ 
rascal Barrea you'll take her anyway. After that come 
back to me. Barrea! Why, the ol’ rat made his start 
stealin’ calves from me—him an’ your father.” 

Considerably fortified by this sidelight on family his- 
tory and by the knowledge that the all-powerful Sefior 
Hank, at whose bidding miracles were wrought, stood pre- 
pared to back his every move, Miguel saddled Corazén, 
being minded to go in state. Astride the bay he felt com- 
petent for anything, equal to the highest, and when he 
rode through the hallway of the house to the courtyard 
spurs and bit-chains clinked merrily. About forty dogs 
no two of the same breed or admixture of breeds, barked, 
snapped and growled at his heels as he led his horse into 
the corral at the back 

‘** And which of my daughters is thus honored ?”’ 

Sefiora Barrea sat in a rocking-chair and eyed the caller 
with sparkling disfavor. She knew of Miguel, knew much 
more than that courteous young man had the least 


‘Which of my daughters is thus honored he 
repeated 

Miguel was so disconcerted by this stvle of 
address and by the fact that there were two 
daughts 1 yh ibility that had never int led 
in his calculation hat for a long moment } 
was unable to answer Then. “The Sefiorita 
Paulo,” he murmured. The mother laughed and 
with mischief in her glances epped to the do 
ind summoned Paulo. She would send t! 
pertinent vaquero about his business shortly, | 
in the mean tin he wou a gioat over hi 
f nm. Ho-a, it wa yng, lor nee she had 
in tingling expectancy and warmed to the ’ 
of her hair at the veiled pleadings of —-psha 
men did not know ho to | i ne did in th 
good days of her yout} She looked at Miguel 
ind tittered , 

He was backing over a st« in | bow to the 
flushed Paulo and when he it down it Was on 
Lhe extreme edge of the most uncomfortable cl r 
he ¢ 1 selec He faced the mother, with th 
girlsitting at herright hand and shrinking slight! 
ever so shghtl m this be f her hear 
Of course, he did not addr himself to Paulo 
directly, save to murmur a polit Seforita ”’ of 
interrogation so as to include her in the conver 
sation at time Seflora Barrea was the medium 
of communicatior They exchanged inanitic 
on the unprecedented rains and the disastrou 
drought of the previous year, and then fell intoa 
dismal silence, Miguel staring with watery eye 
at the mat, Paulo keeping her gaze cast down in 
unaffected shyness, the mother chol ing her 
laughter with difficulty By a desperate effort 
Migue | dragged himself out of the fog and ven 





tured a prognostication on the outlook for corn and beef 
in the autumn 
from the field of ardent wooing, Sefiora Barrea weleomed 
it as a safe byway and declaimed at length against the 
inroads of foreign capital on the industry of cattle-raising 
Now, Miguel drew his monthly stipend from foreign capital 
and Sefiora Barrea knew it, as he was well aware. There- 
fore, he maintained silence until she had run out of breath 
whereupon, having made a propitious start, he bowed 
deeply to the ladies and prepared to withdraw 

As he was retreating from the room into the wide 
entrance hall that pierced the house from the street to the 
courtyard in the rear, Paulo raised her eyes to his, She was 
a pitifully shy creature, and it was only a fleeting look, the 
merest flicker of soul communion; but Miguel felt that he 
was in Heaven, and rejoiced. Gloating over it on the way 
home he vowed that his cause was as good as won with 
the ravishing, the darling Paulo, and forgot the mother 

‘*See Barrea,’’ she had said harshly in the hallway 
‘‘Whatever he says is right. But you must not come 
again until you see him.’ 

What Barrea said, when Miguel went at him boldly all 
among the yellow cornstalks by the river bank, was: “It 
is not to be thought of fora moment. My Paulo She 
will have ten thousand dollar And you! huh —you area 
vaquero. Do not fret me. Iam busy 

Miguel's face was a foot long when he recounted this 
blasting of his hopes to Sefior Hank. That worthy said 


This being a topic somewhat removed 
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Handled a Slicker Carelessly as the Steers Were Settling to Rest 
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N TUESDAY, January eleventh last, an 
election was held in Boston under the 
new charter of that city, by which 

charter political parties were abolished in city 
elections. Municipal governments in America 
are notoriously bad, and the eyes of the nation, 
as it were, were upon Boston to see how the experiment 
would work. When it became known that former 
Mayor Fitzgerald had been elected there was disap- 
pointment or delight, according to the viewpoint. The 
press generally has taken a pessimistic view and argues 
that the defeat of Mr. James J. Storrow, the business 
men's candidate, demonstrates that the new plan is no 
better than the old. There is in all of the discussions 
the erroneous idea that there is some plan of municipal 
operation, yet to be discovered, which will bring about 
the election of the best men to office, as a slot machine 
responds to the deposited penny. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of any plan whereby the best men can be automatic- 
ally selected—the best man to some is not the best man 
to others. The most that can be hoped for is to bring the 
government as near as possible to the people so as to enable 
them to get what they want, not what we may think they 
should have. If a majority of the people of Boston 
obtained through their ballots the mayor they wished, 
then the plan is to that extent a success, irrespective of 
the difference of opinion as to the merits of candidates. 

The Boston charter is defective in that it contemplates 
only one election and permits any one who can secure a 
certain number of signers to his petition to run in that 
election. The result of this will be that special interests 
will concentrate on one candidate, and the public interests 
being represented by several candidates, the special-inter- 
est candidate will receive the highest number of votes. 
I do not say it operated that way the first time, but I do 
say that eventually the charter will be found subject to 
this objection. The people of Boston with whom I have 
talked realize this and hope that the charter may be so 
amended as first to have an open primary. At this pri- 
mary election the special interests will, as usual, unite on 
their candidate, but even if those concerned in the public 
welfare are divided between different candidates in the pri- 
mary, the two candidates for mayor receiving the highest 
number of votes will have their names on the ticket 
at the general election, and thus a square issue can be 
presented to the voters. Boston's experiment is a step in 
the right direction of bringing the government nearer to the 
people 

The most conspicuous fault in municipal governments 
in the United States today is that they are governments 
by the few and not bythe people. There has been improve- 
ment in the last few years, but there remains much to be 
done in the direction of better things. There is more 
aggressive rottenness and less aggressive patriotism in 
large cities than anywhere else. If the patriotism could 
be made as agyuressive as the rottenness, the problem of 
good municipal government would be solved. 





The Criminal Rich and Criminal Poor 


ie THE four largest cities of America one can count on 
the fingers of one hand the business men who habitually 
tke an active part in the management of party machin- 
ery. They generally leave these things to the grafting 
elements, the gambling elements and the criminal ele- 
ments. When a special-interest man wishes to accomplish 
anything in the way of securing certain laws, or of ob- 
taining the nomination of any person, the general custom 
is to send for one of the bosses and make arrangement 
through him upon a business basis of so much money. 
These bosses are usually men of strong mentality but of 
feeble morality. They commonly have behind them 
the public service corporation interests and the liquor 
interests. They are the connecting links between the 
criminal rich and the criminal poor. They serve the rich 
by obtaining franchises for them and by securing them 
privileges in the way of permission to violate 

law; they serve the poor by going on their 

bonds when they are arrested, by procuring 

employment for them, and by acty of charity 
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It is hopeless in any of the large cities to 
expect to win within a political party a fight 
on moral issues. The control of the party 
machinery being entirely in the hands of those 
opposed to such ideas, they ordinarily can have 
things theirown way. The great massof people 

in the large cities do not acknowledge allegiance to any 

political party, and do not vote in party primaries 

That is the reason why in a large city a fight within a 

political party on moral questions has little chance of 

success; but once it has come before all the people, 
those of the large cities will respond more generously 
to moral issues than those of the rural districts. 

The political committees in populous centers are 
made up in most part of representatives of special 
interests. Nearly every man is there not as the agent 

of the party to do what he can for the public but as the 
agent of special interests to aid these interests against the 
public. In the great cities the different party committee- 
men are generally known as belonging to this or that boss 
or special interest. They are merely dummies for the 
seekers of privilege. Such a thing as their having minds 
of their own is practically unheard of. The contrary is 
true of the rural districts, where it is the exception rather 
than the rule for a party committeeman to be controlled 
by other than a concern for the public welfare. 


City Rule by Commission 


N THE country sections practically every one belongs to 

a political party. The better elements control the party 
machinery, and on a moral issue within a party a majority 
of either of the great political parties in such districts 
can usually be obtained. When it comes to the election, 
however, they feel more bound to party than the people 
of the cities, and they will not cross party lines as readily 
to sustain a fight for moral principles. So it is that the 
city is at the same time the despair and the hope of 
democracy. It is the despair of democracy, just now, 
owing to the difficulty in obtaining government by and 
for the people. It is the hope of democracy because 
the hearts of the people are true, and they usually do 
right when they know right. The immediate task, there- 
fore, in municipal government is to wipe away so far as 
possible the barriers to the rule of the people imposed by 
special interests 

The best plan that has been devised thus far is the 
commission form of government. Under this plan a 
certain number of commissioners—say five 
and the entire control of the city is in their hands. They 
constitute the law-making body, appoint the other 
officials and have direction of the law-enforcing power 
The commission plan of city government is a simplified 
form of government, and the simpler government can be 
made the more government for the people there will be 
The more complicated government can be made, the less 
government for the people there will be and the more 
government for special interests. The above-mentioned 
plan reduces the number of elective officers. Those who 
have thought most on the subject of government have 
come to the conclusion that there are too many officers 
elected. When there are a large number of names on the 
ballot the average voter probably only knows one or two 
of them and must vote blindly as to the rest. Special 
interests, however, keep men employed to look after these 
matters for them, and they are always fully advised as to 
the attitude and possibilities of every candidate, no matter 
how many candidates there may be. So the fewer officers 
to be elected the more they will represent the will of the 
people, and the larger the number of officers to be elected 
the less they will represent the people, and the more they 
will be the results of trade on the part of special interests 
Where the commission plan of government has been tried 
it has been found most satisfactory. In the city of Des 
Moines they have been operating under this idea for more 
than a year, with great saving to the taxpayers and 
improvement in civic conditions. No one can 
be in that city long without being told of the 
delight of the citizens with their system. The 
same is true of Galveston and of Kansas City, 
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Kansas. The commission plan is not exactly the same in 
each place, but its general outline is as above indicated 
Under this plan political parties are dispensed with. In 
Des Moines there is first an open primary at which all 
citizens can vote, and the ten candidates for commissioner 
who receive the largest number of votes have their names 
placed upon the ballot at the election, the five receiving 
the highest number of votes in the election being selected 

One feature of the commission plan that is especially 
desirable is that which requires all franchises of a public- 
service nature to be submitted to the people and ap- 
proved by the people before becoming effective. This is 
not a new feature, but it isa most important one. Chicago 
has had the referendum for some time, and at Kansas City 
just a few weeks ago, under the referendum, the people 
defeated a most astounding proposition to extend a street- 
railroad franchise for forty-two years when that franchise 
still had sixteen years to run. If the people of Kansas 
City had not had the benefit of the referendum their 
hands would probably have been tied for more than a 
generation by the chains of monopoly. 

A new charter is being prepared in the city of St. Louis, 
but whether it will containa referendum clause is not known, 
as the conclusions of the freeholders who are framing the 
charter have not been made public. It is clear, though, 
that there should be a referendum. If this had been in 
the charter of the city of St. Louis years ago much of the 
astounding corruption that was uncovered there would 
never have taken place. For illustration as to how fran- 
chises have been obtained where there was no referendum 
to a vote of the people, I cite some instances of corruption 
that took place in the municipal assembly of St. Louis. 
I speak of these, not because the assembly there was so 
much worse than in other places, for probably the same 
corruption existed elsewhere, but because by means of 
my Official investigations I am more familiar with the 
developments there than at other places. In 1899 two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars was paid to the 
municipal assembly for a street-railroad franchise, known 
as the Central Traction franchise. Seven members of the 
council obtained from seventeen thousand five hundred 


Shall He Go Back?-By - 


dollars to fifty thousand dollars each in bribes; twenty-five 
out of the twenty-eight members of the house of delegates 
were paid bribes of three thousand dollars apiece. This 
franchise was afterward sold by the promoters for one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, but the 
city received not a cent. For the franchise to light the 
city, forty-seven thousand five hundred dollars was paid 
to members of the house of delegates in bribes. For what 
is known as the Lindell Street Railroad franchise nineteen 
members of the house of delegates received two thousand 
dollars each in bribes. Seven members of the council 
prior to 1900 were paid regular bribe salaries of five thou- 
sand dollars a year by street-railroad interests to vote as 
these interests desired them to vote, and not in accord with 
the welfare of their constituents. The Suburban Railroad 
Company in 1900, desiring to extend its franchise, placed 
in two safety-deposit boxes one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand dollars in cash, to go as bribes to certain mem- 
bers of the municipal assembly; sixty thousand dollars 
of this amount was for seven members of the council and 
seventy-five thousand dollars was for nineteen members of 
the house of delegates. Before the franchise could be 
put through the assembly was enjoined by the courts 
from enacting it. While the injunction was pending the 
assembly expired by limitation and a new assembly was 
elected. Some of the old members were not reélected 
but, believing they had done all they could to pass the 
franchise ordinance, insisted that they were entitled to 
their share of the bribe money, anyway. The legislative 
agent of the street-railroad company answered that he 
could not honorably pay the bribe money until the 
franchise was secured! This one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand dollars was captured by the authorities and was 
produced as evidence in court in many of the bribery cases 

For twenty-five years pricr to 1901 searcely a fran- 
chise ordinance passed the assembly without being bribed 
through. Now, hardly one of these franchises would 
have stood the test of full and fair discussion before the 
people, and if the referendum had been in the charter 
those desiring a franchise would not have found it profit- 
able to bribe the members of the assembly. What would 
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have been the use of bribing the assembly to grant a 
franchise if the people had the right to veto that franchise 
on a referendum 
referendum and say that the people are incompetent to 
If the peopl cannot be trusted 
in these things then our theory of government is wrong. If 


Franchise seekers usually object to the 
judge as to these matters 


they cannot be trusted to govern themselves, who can be 
In visiting various cities I have 
found that where there are frequent referendums to the 
people the citizens are more alert and take a greater inter 
est in their government than they do in cities where they 
have no such opportunities to express themselv: \ 
municipality must either be 
the people or it will be a syndicated form of rovernment 
A few men of wealth and power will meet behind closed 
doors, periodically, and determine what they want, and 
will, through the political bosses, carry out the program 
Our form of government of city, state and nation is n 
better than any other, except as the people make it so 
In the best-governed cities the good people are tremen- 
dously active and the vicious are notably quiet: in the 
worst-governed cities the good citizens are deplorably 


trusted to govern them 





governed by the people for 


passive in their goodness and the vicious are ordinarily 
active. Yet I suppose the proportion of good citizens in 
each of these cities is about the same. The people —the 
are responsible for the future 
of the governments under which we live. If government 
for the people is to survive, it must be saved by the efforts 


average voter, you and | 


of the patriotic citizens who want nothing for themselves 
save the advantages that accrue from the general public 
weal. If the people learn to appreciate this, learn to know 
the dangers that threaten our future, and learn the strength 
that rests with the voters, they can take the government of 
city, state and nation in their own hands whenever they 
wish to do so 

There are some who think so little of their obligations to 
the general welfare that they are indifferent to being 
robbed so long as they do not feel the effects directly and 
are among the many If each individual were to give 
his attention to the public business as his own, which it 
is after all, and were to remember that he is a stockholder 
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TRYING TO GET THROUGH THE GATE AT ELLIS ISLAND 


HE Raglan Cas- 

tle had just come 

in, andona 
blackboard at the end 
of the big hall at Ellis 
Island a man ina blue 
cap had chalked the 
figures 652. 

Through the window 
I could look down 
upon the receiving 
barge that had brought 
the immigrants from 
the pier at Hoboken 
where the big steamer 
had docked. They 
were swarming off the 
boat in tens of dozens, 
their kerchiefs and 
dresses showing a kalei- 
doscopic effect of color 
in the noonday sun 

‘*Watch the head of 
that flight of stairs in 
the center,” said the doctor who was showing me the ropes, 
‘‘and in half a minute you'll begin to see them come up.” 

He had hardly spoken before the pioneer, a brown- 
faced little Italian, manfully struggling with a huge 
valise, made his appearance. The doctor seized him by 
the shoulders, glanced quickly at his eyes, ran his hand 
over his hair and, remarking ‘‘Sound as a walnut,” 
passed him grinning on. And now they came up with 
a rush—fair-haired and black-curled, o:d and young, 
singly and in families, all with bundles, bags or babies—a 
steady stream of wide-eyed, half-frightened, half-eestatic 
humanity. Some the doctors let pass without an inter- 
rogation, others they scanned for signs of tuberculosis or 
trachoma, while the babies and children were invariably 
examined for eye trouble or indications of imbecility. 

I had always pictured an immigrant as a peasant girl 
with a shawl—never anything else—and this elementary 
impression at once received a disconcerting shock; for 
in this particular lot of immigrants there was a minority 
of women, and of these very few wore shawls. Most 
were youths just reaching manhood, clear-eyed, ruddy, 
vigorous, in blue tunies with leather belts, their trousers 





tucked into their boot-tops, Lithuanian farmers to whom 
life meant nothing but stern, unremitting physical toil 
There were brisk little Italians, with their wives and 
families, some carrying mandolins or guitars, all care 
fully if not elegantly dressed and wearing picture-buttons 
on the lapels of their coats; and sturdy, yellow-haired 
Finnish girls in native costume of petticoats bulging at 
the hips and particolored kerchiefs. There were Russian 
Jews with black beards and fur caps, keen-eyed, spare, in 
high boots and long coats; frank-faced, stubborn-looking 
Swedes with rosy cheeks and broad shoulders; here, an 
Alsatian girl with a face of white marble chiseled by 
Praxiteles, carrying a huge doll in her arms; there, an aged 
grizzled Pole in earrings and a velvet skulleap. Do you 
see that Hungarian woman wearing a Japanese kimono 
her very smartest? And watch the group of little boys, 
a regular boarding-school, brothers and cousins, all from 
the same town in Calabria and all dressed alike in caps 
and colored handkerchiefs. Up the stairs they trudge, 
bundles bumping against legs, breathlessly hurrying to 
keep up with the procession as if afraid to lose a minut« 
of freedom in this new country; jostling one another 





rood-naturedly as the 
medieali pectors mo 
mentarily arrest the 
line mareh to chalk 
ipon the leeve of 
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ul inte ti 0 
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manv n etoan« mina n for internal disea N 
the serutiny over, the room ts filled ike a huge aviary wit! 
a fluttering, chattering, brilliantly-coiored multitude whe 
forming in long lines, crowd into the wire alleys to awuit 
their turn before the in pector 
If you walk along one of these lines and examine the 
immigrants that compose itt you will be aston! hed by 
their cleanliness and evident respectability. The young 
fellows look self-reliant and honest, the girls modest and 
competent, the older men and women serious and hard- 
working. There is no suggestion of The Tenderloin on 
the one hand, or of the squalor of The Ghetto on the 
other they are a sturdy lot turd ind whok me 
With surprise you look for the ‘“‘ refuse of Europ: Here 
to be sure, is a black, dwarfish Sicilian wh et 
cutting throats might be his profession; yonder is a 


family of scowling Roumanian Gipsies; and there Is a 
scattering of the lame and halt; but you look in vain fo 
the material that makes us the alleged dump-heap of the 
older countries 

‘* Some days we geta raw lot, though 
tor. ‘‘When we get a boatload from Naples 


You look in vain because it isn’t there 
interjects the doc 
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‘But these people are magnifi- 
cent!"’ I retort. 

‘* Of course they are,”’ he responds. 
‘There is more ignorance about im- 
migration than is found in any other 
department of human knowledge. 
The average American has a vague 
idea that an immigrant is dirty, dis- 
eased and generally undesirable. 
Nothing is further from the truth. 
Take this bunch. Did you ever see 
healthier, more honest, more decent- 
looking girls in your life? Did you 
ever see better stuff for laborers 
than these men? And as for those 
boy s they ll be high-school graduates 
five years from now. So faras I can 
see the average of the immigrant 

3; is as good as the average of 

working-classes throughout the 
country. In my opinion, at least 
seventy-five per cent of the present 
immigrants are desirable. It is the 
south Italians, the Sicilians, and 
the low-class Poles, Austrians and 
Russians that make the trouble.’ 

I admit that I had been one of the 
skeptics but that Lam more than half 
converted already. The doctor invites me to stand near 
the desk of one of the inspectors and see how the regular 
examination of each immigrant is conducted 

A good-natured looking chap in uniform. stands, 
pencil in hand, at the head of one of the waiting rows. A 
flaxen-haired German girl of about eighteen, with big, 
lustrous eyes and winning smile, waits helplessly at the 
desk, while the inspector asks her in her own language 
some twenty questions, the main object of which is to 
make sure that her answers tally with the information 
contained in the manifest furnished by the steamship 
company. Her statement having proved satisfactory, the 
inspector asks her how much money she has brought with 
her. The girl answers: ‘‘ Fifteen marks!’’ The inspector 
shrugs his shoulders and glances at the doctor 

**Goin’ to work for her aunt who runs a Dutch boarding- 
house in Newark. Bought her own ticket. Brother Hans 
works in the brewery and is coming for her. I guess she’s 
all right. She's got three dollars.”’ 

“Sure,” assents the doctor. ‘‘Send her along.” 

The girl, seeing that she is the subject of our discussion, 
blushes and gazes at us appealingly. We nod sympathet- 
ically 

‘“*(Gut!" remarks the doctor 

The inspector motions her toward the stairs leading to 
the outside world. The girl picks up a wooden trunk 
painted pink, with leather hinges and brass nails, curtsies 
and murmurs: ‘‘ Danke Schin!" 

‘She'll be married to the fellow that owns the bre wery 
inside of a year!" grunts the inspector. ‘‘Hello! Look 
who's here!”’ 

The next in line is a sick-looking, hollow-chested Pole 
of about fifty-five years—a tailor. The inspector jabbers 
at him in Yiddish. He has left a wife and six children in 
Warsaw. No, he isn't going anywhere in particular. He 
thought he could do better in America, that was all 
Money? He hasn't any. Who gave him his ticket? 
He scraped enough together to buy it himself, but he has 
none left. He coughs as he speaks, and his eye is the eye 
of him in whom hope has died 

Him for the Board!” remarks the inspector shortly, 
and he marks something on the man's ticket 





The ‘Tl wenty-five-Dollar Rule 


“THAT'S the Board of Special Inquiry,"’ explains the 
doctor. ‘‘ You see, if the inspector refuses to pass 
anybody, as in this case, on the ground that he is likely to 
become a public charge, the alien goes before a board 
composed of three men who examine fully into the case 
If they decide to reject, the immigrant has an appeal to 
the commissioner. Want to see how it’s done?"”’ . 
I express my eagerness and we stroll along the hall still 
watching the waiting throngs of prospective Americans, 
and, passing rooms where various boards of 
inquiry are at work, finally turn into the office of the 
Commissioner of Immigration himself 
‘You've heard a lot, I suppose, about the so-called 
new ‘twenty-five-dollar rule,’"’ remarked the doctor as we 
stood in the doorway. ‘‘To read the papers one would 
think that the commissioner had issued an ultimatum to 
the effect that no alien who had less than twenty-five 
dollars in cash could come into the country. There isn't 
any such rule atall. The amount of money an immigrant 
brings with him is of trifling importance compared with 
his health, earning capacity and general desirability 
Of course, there are men and women who are so near the 
border line that they are likely to become public charges 
unless they have enough money to tide them over the 
period when they are apt to be out of work. However, 
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there is no rule that excludes an alien who has twenty- 
four dollars or five dollars or nothing at all. Here’s a copy 
of the notice that has created so much discussion and mis- 
apprehension.” 

He handed me a printed circular 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 


IMMIGRATION SERVICE 
No. 23,949 June 28, 1909. 
Certain steamship companies are bringing to this port many im- 
migrants whose funds are manifestly inadequate for their proper 
support until such time as they are likely to obtain profitable em- 
ployment. Such action is improper and must cease. In the absence 
of a statutory provision, no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as 
to the amount of money an immigrant must bring with him, but in 
most cases it will be unsafe for immigrants to arrive with less than 
twenty-five dollars besides railroad ticket to destination ; while in 
many instances they should have more. 


““Of course,” continued the doctor, ‘“‘each case has to 
stand on its individual merits. An immigrant who is 
going to friends, and who is in every other way suitable, 
and has a railroad ticket besides, might easily come in 
without any money at all. A weakling who has no 
visible means of support and no one to go to, might 
properly be excluded even if he had a hundred dollars. 
But come in and see how the test, if it be a test, is applied 
in practice.”’ 

The commissioner, who was hearing the appeals of 
excluded immigrants, greeted us hospitably 

‘I have heard fifty-six cases today,”’ he remarked with 
a smile, ‘‘and I’ve got to hear nine more. It’s no easy 
job. Think what it means to any one of these people 
if he is excluded! The steamship companies have to 
retransport them—but where? What worries me more 
than anything else in this business is the thought of what 
becomes of those who are sent back, the mentally- 
defective, particularly. Twenty-five-dollar rule? There 
isn’t any such rule. Sit down and hear a few cases, and 
get an idea for yourself.”’ 

We were in a large, airy room, lighted on three sides by 
big windows overlooking the bay. Through one of them 
the Statue of Liberty, holding high her torch, shone 
golden in the afternoon sun 

Up the channel surged the Friedrich der Grosse, the 
waves creaming from her giant bows, flags flying, band 
playing, decks crowded 

‘Eight hundred more on her,” said the commissioner 
with a smile. ‘‘ Well, I must get to work again. What 
are the tests? All we have to guide us is the statute which 
excludes ‘convicted criminals, anarchists, polygamists, 
idiots, insane persons, epileptics, paupers, persons with 
loathsome or contagious diseases and persons likely to 
become public charges.’ Rather blind, that last, isn’t it? 
Oh, yes, the law ought to be stricter, of course. There 
are about twenty-five per cent of undesirable immigrants 
who slip in simply because we can't keep them out. 
For example, the only way we can get at the criminals is 
by asking them if they are such. You can’t expect to find 
out much that way. But, of course, ‘likely to become a 
public charge’ is a pretty broad phrase and can be made 
to take in a lot of undesirable prospective citizens. Yes, 
we had a fine lot today, better than usual. These I’m 
hearing now are aliens who have been detained under the 
rulings of the Board of Special Inquiry, and who have 
appealed to me. Some of them are pretty hard cases, I tell 
you. Of course, the Board has to work pretty fast, but it 
does wonderfully well, considering. Who is this? Oh, yes, 
I remember.” 

A handsome, clear-eyed Russian girl of about twenty 
years, the daughter of a farmer, comes in and sits down 


before us. She is clean and intelli- 
gent looking. She nervously clasps 
and unclasps her hands and the tears 
are welling in her eyes. 

“That girl over there,’’ says the 
commissioner, ‘‘is an interesting and 
puzzling ease. Her father is a farmer 
in moderate circumstances. A young 
man with whom she grew up, the 
son of a neighbor, came here two years 
ago, and last year wrote to her father 
that if the girl would come over 
he would marry her. So she came, 
alone. But the prospective bride- 
groom didn’t show up. I wrote him 

he livessomewhere in New Jersey — 
and last week he appeared and looked 
her over. Finally he said he wasn’t 
sure whether he wanted to marry her 
ornot. Naturally her pride was some- 
what wounded, and she decided that 
she had doubts herself. So every- 
thing is at a standstill. The girlsays 
she doesn’t want to go back, to be 
laughed at; and I can’t let her land 
You don’t know any lady who wants 
a servant, do you? She could work! 
Look at her arms. A nice girl, too 
No? Well, I don’t know what to do. Are you willing 
to marry Peter if he comes again ?’’ 

The girl nods, the tears brimming over. 

“Well, [’ll write to that fellow again and tell 
he’s a fool. He'll never have such a chance again 

The next case is that of a neatly-dressed Russian 
locksmith, held because he had only one dollar and 
fifty cents to tide him over. He is intelligent and respect- 
able. Since he was first detained a cousin has appeared 
and deposited twenty-five dollars for him. Without 
hesitation the commissioner overrules the action of the 
board below. A similar case follows. The alien is also a 
Russian, with fine features, well clad, intellectual looking, 
and wearing a watchchain and eyeglasses. He had only 
six dollars and sixty-five cents with which to begin his 
new life, and being a furrier the lower board thought that 
his chances—in June—were poor. He, too, has been 
fortunate enough to find a cousin to put up twenty-five 
dollars for ‘‘ his unconditional use,’’ and he is admitted 

The commissioner takes the time to explain that the 
assisted immigrant is not only likely to be of an inferior 
sort, but also is expressly debarred by the statute which 
places among the excluded classes: ‘“‘Any person whose 
ticket or passage is paid for by another or who is assisted 
by others to come—unless such person can show affirma- 
tively and satisfactorily that he does not belong to the 
excluded classes.’’ The immigrants thus assisted are apt 
to be those whose room is regarded by the authorities at 
home as better than their company, or who have not 
sufficient earning capacity of their own to pay for a ticket 
to America. Stimulated immigration has always been 
found undesirable, and hence constant watchfulness on the 
part of the Government over the steamship companies is 
required. All the transportation companies want is the 
immigrant’s passage-money. They don’t care whether 
he will make a good citizen or not, so long as he is 
not excluded and they are not obliged to carry him back 
for nothing. There are countless agents, all over Europe, 
selling tickets to America on commission, particularly in 
the Slavic countries, whose activities are largely respon- 
sible for the great number of recent deportations 


him 


The Fate of the Gipsy Family 


O* COURSE, the immigrant who is detained at Ellis 
Island for lack of funds is not slow to discover that if 
he can produce a “‘cousin’’ who has money to take care of 


him he will probably be let in. Many are the schemes 
devised to circumvent the authorities, the simplest being 
that a purely-fictitious relative appears with a roll of bills 
ostensibly for the use of the immigrant, but which are 
immediately given back once the alien is admitted. Hence 
the care of the commissioner in making sure that the 
transaction is genuine, and the money given absolutely 
for the immigrant’s ‘‘ unrestricted use.” 

The next case is a band of eighteen Servian Gipsies, 
consisting of three separate families. Tney come crowd- 
ing into the room and form a line against the newly- 
calcimined wall under the picture of Theodore Roosevelt 

‘*Look out for that paint!” cries the interpreter in 
Romany, as the well-oiled heads of the Gipsies come into 
contact with the sky-blue decoration. They form an 
interesting sociological study. The four men in gold ear- 
rings, high boots, fancy waistcoats and sashes are bronzed 
by the winter wind and scarred with knife cuts. They 
are evil-looking gentry, these Gipsy brothers. The three 
women are surly, black-eyed, impudent wenches, all 
carrying babies; the remaining eight are picturesquely- 
dressed children of all ages, bright and pretty most 
of them, but with the same furtive look and insolent 
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carriage as their elders. They have all come on the Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and have plenty of money. The leader 
explains that they are honest and peaceable folk, horse- 
dealers from Servia. He kill a man? What a ques- 
tion! No, of course not. Locked up? No, no! His dear 
excellency has mistaken him for some one else! All his 
family are law-abiding people. They are going to St 
Louis. They have two thousand dollars. Yes, that 
woman is his wife. Get forward there, you! And bow to 
his illustrious excellency! Yes, the baby is his. Is it not 
a fine one—born on the ship-—five days old! He retires 
in favor of his cousin, who acknowledges to being the 
father of a family of five. Yes,alas! It is true. His wife 
is blind of one eye—the right. It is a curse of God! And 
the baby is blind, too—one eye only—the left. Is that 
anything? Why, excellency, one, if it is all right, is as good 
as two; if not, why did not the dear God give us three 
eyes? He is a sophist of parts, this fellow. And now 
comes the last Gipsy, who thinks his dignity is offended. 
He scowls and holds himself haughtily, lowering under 
long black curls that caress his forehead and almost con- 
ceal his ears. Silently they await the verdict — babies and 
children uttering no sound. 

‘“Take them out!” orders the commissioner. 
what do you think?”’ 

‘That they will steal the family wash off every clothes- 
line between here and St. Louis!” I reply 

‘I agree with you,” he returns. ‘Gipsies as a rule 
are a poor lot, often diseased and often quasi-criminals. 
They are likely to become public charges—not in the 
poorhouses, but in the lockups 1 see no reason for over- 
ruling the action of the Board of Inquiry. When does 
the President Lincoln sail? The seventeenth. Well, see 
that they go back.” 

A few minutes later there is a scuffle inside, and the 
Gipsy last interviewed springs into the room, pouring 
forth a stream of guttural abuse. He draws the forefinger 
of his right hand swiftly across his throat several times 
before the interpreter can shove him out 

‘Pleasant fellow, that!’’ remarks the commissioner. 
‘**But a pure faker!” 

I read afterward that on the day of deportation the 
Gipsies had indulged in a fierce fight with the inspectors 
who were detailed to put them aboard, and had utilized 
their babies as clubs and missiles, swinging them by the 
feet and hurling them through the air. No band of 
Gipsies has been allowed to enter the United States in the 
last five years, at least by way of the port of New York 


“Well, 


The Bars Let Down for the Worthy 


ND now comes a case where the lower board appar- 
ently has acted with too great severity. A handsome 
Kroatian of about thirty years going to Fort William, 
Canada, had been detained because he had only eight dol- 
lars and thirty-six cents when he landed, although he had a 
through ticket prepaid to his destination. The original 
action of the board was doubtless right, as the laws of 
Canada require the immigrant to have twenty-five dollars. 
Hence he would have been turned back at the border. But 
he had telegraphed to Fort William and received twenty 
dollars more, thus making twenty-eight in all, and the 
board had reéxcluded him on the ground that this had 
*‘not changed his original status.” 
“Rot!” exclaims the commissioner. ‘‘Of course he 
should come in. What's the matter with those fellows? 
] overrule the board.’ 
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The next case is that of a poor little hunchback afflicted 
with a terrible curvature of the spine, and only eighteen 
years old. The doctors have certitied that he is unfit, but 
the case is a hard one, as the little 
with his grandmother to join his father who is a varnisher 

earning three dollars a day—in the employ of an 
automobile company in Cleveland, and there is no one 
left at home to whom he can go if deported. He stands 
there, patiently awaiting his sentence 

‘‘Oh, I can’t stand for keeping that boy out!" exclaims 
the commissioner. ‘Poor little devil! He's got his 
ticket and plenty of money. | tell you what I'm going to 
do—admit him on bond. It’s all right, sonny! 
“Oh, thank you, sir!” erfes the boy, clasping his hands 
Thank you.” 
One can't help feeling a little queer in the throat as the 
boy joyfully drags himself out. Even the interpreter is 
blowing his nose violently 


fellow has come over 


oer 


Sent Back to Odessa 


HEN a long, narrow head, covered with a thatch of 

straw-colored hair, is poked in at the door, a lank body 
about six feet two inches high follows, and a sort of human 
stork enters, grinning sheepishly 

**Humph!” I exclaim involuntarily. It is a boy from 
Odessa, nineteen years old, with an impediment in his 
speech and a lack-luster eye. All he needs is a pointed 
fool’s cap to make the picture complete. He has no money 
and no ticket. He is going to an uncle somewhere in 
Connecticut. Noaddress. He isa carpenter's apprentice, 
out of work at home. His uncle had sent him a picture 
posteard suggesting the joys of American life, and he has 
come. He has lost the posteard. He doesn’t even know 
what his uncle’s business is. He is destitute, stupid and 
incompetent 

‘‘Appeal dismissed!" says the commissioner shortly 
to the attendant. ‘‘Send him back on the next steamer 
to Odessa.”’ 

Following the departure of this youth a fine-looking 
young couple of Hungarian farm laborers enter--a 
husband and wife, young, strong, hearty and smiling 
They have been detained because they have only a few 
dollars and no destination. The interpreter reports that 
the Hungarian agent has found a place for them as cook 
and caretaker, at thirty-five dollars a month and board 
at a charitable institution outside of New York. They 
joyfully signify their willingness to take that job, and are 
admitted 

The next case is that of an anwmie Russian boy of 
fifteen years who started for America with his uncle and 
became separated from him in Liverpool. He is in much 
distress, as his uncle cannot be found. He says he was 
an office clerk in Nijni Novgorod. He is thin, small-eared 
and poorly nourished 

‘Not ve ry good material, 
“Tl let him wait a 
turns up.” 

And so it goes. Most of the detained aliens are Russians 
or Lithuanians who have practically no money and no 
prospect ol work In every Case the authorities 
endeavored to ascertain the whereabouts of friends « 
relatives or to secure work for the immigrant, and in 
almost every Case have been successful In several cases 
that I heard the commissioner overruled the 
and—-wisely, it seemed to me —-admitted the alien. One 
was sent to Virginia to a friend; turned 
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THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 


Dairying for Dollars—By Forrest Crissey 


| yi IN the rich dairy district round about Elgin, 
Illinois, which still boasts of being the banner milk 

and butter section of the country, Jud Mason is 
spoken of as ‘‘about as able a dairy farmer as you'll find, 
these days, in felt boots.’ And generally the mention of 
his name will provoke the added comment: ‘‘If he can’t 
turn feed into milk and milk into money—with a good 
margin of profit, too— then nobody in these parts can.” 

As the Elgin butter market makes the price of that 
product for the world, such a reputation in that particular 
locality ought to stand for something in the eyes of the 
whole dairying fraternity. Besides, Jud Mason is known 
by his works at the Illinois and the Wisconsin Colleges of 
Agriculture. Inquiry at either of these colleges is almost 
certain to draw out the information that when it comes 
to a plain milk farm, without any fancy trimmings, con- 
ducted for profit only, Mr. Mason’s outfit must be 
considered among the foremost 

So, in the hope that a first-hand study of Jud Mason's 
farm and methods might throw clear and practical light 
on progressive, up-to-date practice in dairying, I paid a 
personal visit to his farm, driving six miles northeast of 
Elgin, through a pleasant, rolling prairie country. All 
about ‘‘the world's butter center’’—as the Elgin folks 
prefer to cali their city—the country is peppered with 
fancy farms and splendid show places, the names of which 
may be read, in letters a yard long, on the fronts of great 
hip-roofed barns. But there is no name on Mason's barn 

not even a gilded cow on the weather-vane. He isn't 
that kind of a farmer. He wears felt boots in winter, 
and at all seasons he can milk more cows, night and 
morning, than the best hired man he ever had. 

With Jud Mason dairy farming is neither more nor less 
than a business—a manufacturing business at that. 

“You can’t look at it from any other angle,” he 
explained, ‘‘and get the right light on it.. Those who handle 
it as either more or less than a business generally get off 
Ever since I woke up and began to farm with 
my head, instead of doing it all by hand, I've tried to run 
the farm the same as I would any other business. My 
lands and buildings are my fixed capital, and my tools and 
stock are my working capital. The mark I aim at is to 
make my working capital pay as high a per cent upon my 
fixed capital as possible, and at the same time to add 
something to the fixed capital in the shape of greater soil 
fertility 


with a loss 


The Gravel-Pit Style of Farming 


“A GOOD many farmers can show a handsome profit 
on their fixed capital as long as they shut their eyes 
to the fact that they've simply been mining their land, 
not farming it. You might just as well open up a gravel 
pit and load your farm into wagons at so much a square 
yard as to mine its fertility with crops, putting nothing 
back. There's a surprising number of farmers doing this 
very thing with their own land, just because they're 
asleep, or don't know any better. When a tenant farmer 
does this with an owner who'll let him get away with it, 
then it isn't so surprising 
But when you see a farmer 














The Silo That Represents Profits on Jud Mason's Farm 


equipment. Of his ninety-eight acres a very considerable 
portion was either covered with brush or too wet to till, 
and all of the buildings were old and poor. For about 
three years he worked hard—with his hands--and at the 
end found that there was just as heavy a mortgage on the 
place as when he began. He had just about made both 
ends meet, that was all. He wanted to quit, but a good 
friend gave him sound advice and—he woke up. He saw 
that he must crowd things harder, and do more farming 
with his head than he had done before. But he didn’t 
make the mistake —too common to the farmer who finds 
himself in a tight place—of seeing how much he could 
mine out of the farm on the gravel-pit basis. His first 
big step was to reclaim his waste land by cleaning up the 
brush and tiling out the low places. Money was worth 
something in those days, but he put one thousand dollars 
into his land in the shape of drain-tile. His waste land at 
once became his best and most productive land, and 
added one-third to his tillage and more than one-third 
to his production. He has since bought one hundred 





eating up his fixed capital, 
his soil fertility, and delud- 
ing himself with the notion 
that he’s making money, 
you can’t help wondering 
how long sucha man would 
last in the lumber, the 
hardware or the grocery 
business.’ 

The background of Mr. 
Mason’s life helps to shed 
light upon his success as a 
dairy farmer. He left the 
home farm at eighteen, with 
the determination to have 
one thousand dollars saved 
when he was twenty-one 
He worked for two years 
_in the first cheese factory 
of the Elgin district, and 
then went to Missouri, 
where he followed the 
calling of cheesemaker for 
even years. Then his 
father died and he returned 
home, buying out the inter- 
est of the other heirs in 








and eighty-five acres adjoining his original holding and 
promptly subjected it to the drainage treatment. At 
least one-quarter of his present farm of two hundred and 
eighty-three acres has-been reclaimed in this manner 
from almost total uselessness to a high state of pro- 
ductivity. He has a line of thirteen-inch tile running 
straight across his farm—a distance of eighty rods—and 
the main is well equipped with eight-inch and ten-inch 
feeders. 

“You can’t bear down too bard on tiling,’ declares 
Mr. Mason, ‘‘ when it comes to making a farm pay real 
profits. It’s simply applying sound business principles 
to farming. My farm will now produce at least four 
times what it would before tiling and cleaning up the 
brush. The wettest land I now have is the highest point 
on the farm, and it yields the least.” 

Stimulated by the increase of his crops, effected by 
tiling, this awakened farmer determined to put on new 
pressure all along the line and to crowd things bard at 
every point. Having done something by way of boosting 
his fixed capital, he turned his attention next to his 
working capital. After much meditation and figuring 
he went to Iowa in the fall and bought all the milch 
cows he could stable. The only feed that he bought was 
bran; this he fed, pound for pound, with the corn from 
his own fields. 


How Bran Pays for Itself 


N MAY, after having milked his cows all winter, he 

sold them for more than they had cost him in the fall. 
What was the result? He had marketed his grain at a 
good figure; he had made a large and profitable flow 
of milk in the winter when farm labor was sure and 
comparatively cheap, and when there was no other 
demand upon his time or that of the help by the crops, 
and he had put back upon his land, in the form of soil 
fertility, more than his crops had taken from it. 

‘“You can always hear farmers grumbling that they 
can’t afford to feed bran at present prices. I’ve always 
heard it and always expect to hear it. But the long and 
the short of it is that it puts back on the soil what the 
corn takes out. Lots of farmers will dispute this, but 
I’ll back the statement to a finish. Besides, bran is fine 
for the flavor of milk and butter and excellent for the 
health of the cows.” 

Digging into Mr. Mason’s experience in ‘‘ putting the 
pressure on,”’ I found that his crops from ninety-eight 
acres, with the addition of ten pounds of bran per cow per 
day, produced a can of milk a day for each three cows, or 
twenty-five cans daily from his winter herd of seventy-five 
cows. As milk then was bringing a dollar a can, his 
monthly income from milk was seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. Four men did the milking. The feed, besides cut 
stalks or roughage, was ten pounds of ground corn and an 
equal weight of bran each day. That first year of higher 
pressure he not only increased his actual fixed capital and 
made a good living, but he did very much to build up the 
fertility of his farm and paid off thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars of hismortgage. This 
threw new heart into him. 
He felt that he had caught 
the hang of the dairy- 
farming business enough to 
branch out more and 
thereby get over the ground 
faster. Consequently he 
bought forty-five acres ad- 
joining his own, at one 
hundred dollars an acre— 
the top price paid in that 
locality at that time, and 
built a good farmhouse the 
same year. 

Though he had made a big 
forward stride Mr. Mason 
did not jump to the conclu- 
sion that he had learned it 
all; he knew he hadn’t. 
But he had mastered the 
one important lesson—that 
farming on a business basis 
is simply the art of finding 
out new things by which 
to get more and better re- 
sults out of the working 
capital, and at the same 
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the home farm and its 


“My Cows Were Holsteins” 


time to keep on building 
up the fixed capital 
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** Just one thing, not big in itself,’’ de- 
clares Mr. Mason, ‘‘did more than any- 
thing else to stimulate me to push on in 
the path of learning the new kind of farm- 
ing. The last day of November I talked 
with my neighbor, who had also waked 
up considerable, and said to him: ‘‘ John, 
you know exactly how much your corn 
yielded to the acre and I know my yield 
You feed bran and so do I. Now, let’s 
keep close track of things and see 
how much your acre and mine—with 
bran added —yield us in this month of 
December in milk and money. I was 
astonished when we came to compare 
results. The yield in milk was precisely 
the same—a can to each three cows! 
But in money I wasa little ahead of him, 
because ' had contracted my milk at a 
trifle better price. My acre in corn, fed 
with its weight in bran, brought me 
seventy-four dollars and fifty cents, after 
deducting the cost of the bran. His re- 
turn was seventy-two dollars. There was 
something tangible to work on—and it 
did me a heap of good to know just that 
simple fact. Knowing this | wanted to 
know more, 
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‘‘A business man would hardly be 
thought less than shiftless who couldn't 
tell to a dollar how much he is adding 
each year to his fixed capital. My fixed capital was 
really in the shape of soil fertility rather than so much 
land, and I had only the vaguest idea of how much my 
herd was contributing to that asset. So I put in cement 
floors and weighed the accumulation of manure. My cows, 
1 found, were producing from eighty-five to ninety-three 
pounds of fertilizer a day, or an average of a ton and a 
quarter a month to the cow. Maybe that fact doesn’t 
mean something to the farmer! And the mere knowing it 
is worth more to him than might at first appear. He has 
one more element in his problem reduced to actual figures, 
and the farmer is, by just that much more, better able to 
calculate his methods and results, as a manufacturer 
calculates his results by knowing the exact amount of 
a certain by-product that will result from a given amount 
of his regular or staple production.” 


Milk Better Than Meat 


} gang? every dairy farmer is sooner or later tempted 
from the milky way by the lure of an easier life in the 
fattening of meat animals. Jud Mason was not immune 
to that temptation. He was willing to get his profits by 
the hard and tedious route of the milking stool, if neces- 
sary; but, if he could avoid the milking stool and the 
aching forearms and still get the profits, he had no senti- 
ment about cows that would stand between himself and 
the easier way. 

Consequently, one fall he bought steers instead of cows 
and hung the milking stools up for a winter's rest. His 
feeding put four hundred and fifty-two pounds on each 
steer, and also made fourteen 
dollars on the hog that “fol- 
lowed”’ it. His steers brought 
him five thousand dollars for 
his corn and his labor. This 
looked mighty good to him, and 
the next year he went into the 
fattening game still more heav- 
ily, feeding one hundred and 
three steers and two hundred 
hogs. When they were ali mar- 
keted he had ten thousand three 
hundred dollars in his wallet 

Then, for the sake of the con- 
trasting experience, he went 
back again to winter dairying. 
There was only a difference of 
fifty dollars in the returns from 
his milk in the next twelve 
months and the amount that he 
had received the year before 
from his fat steers and hogs. 
But this time his farm was not 
swept clear of working capital; 
he still had the machinery, in 
the form of cows, which was 
producing him an income of 
fifty dollars a day; and these 
cows were worth more than he 
had paid for them in the fall. 
In other words, his surplus over 
his venture in steers was fifty 
dollars plus one hundred and 
twenty cows salable at fifty-five 
dollars each, or a total of sixty- 
six hundred and fifty dollars, to 








He Knows of Nothing That Holds Out 


Half as Much as He Makes From His Farm 


say nothing of the value of the hogs. ‘‘To my mind 
commented Mr. Mason, ‘‘this experience put right down 
before me, in practical results as plain as a haystack 
against the skyline, the difference between stock fattening 
and dairying. After this it’s dairying for me.’ 

‘How about the marketing end of your business?” | 


asked Mr. Mason 


“Tt pay was his quick reply, ‘to put on the pressure 
there as well as everywhere else. One year I made sever 
hundred dollars in clean cash just by trying to see what 
I could do in the way of getting a better price—in other 
words, I got it by going out after it, and going hard. | 


didn’t have much faith tha* I could do it, to tell the truth 
but that didn’t prevent me from trying. The standard 
price of milk was one dollar a can, and to ask a buyer foran 
advance over that would look a good deal like an imperti- 
nence to him. If I could have claimed that my milk was 
fancy, and contained a much higher percentage of butter 
fat than the general run, there might, perhaps 
an excuse in the eyes of the buyer for my demand. But 
my cows were Holsteins, and while my milk was right up 
to the required test of richness I couldn't claim any par- 
ticular margin above that. When the buyer smiled and 
wanted to know why he should pay me above the standard 
price, I told him because he knew from experience that he 
could rely on just so much milk from me, that I didn’t cut 
down on my feed, and that, when flytime came on, I kept 
my herd sheltered in a big, cool barn where the flies had no 
chance to drag them down and reduce the milk flow 
‘Well, that argument was worth just 
and twenty dollars to me. I asked for a cent a gallon 


have been 


seven hundred 








He Still Had the Machinery, in the Form of Cows, Which Was Producing Him an 


Income of Fifty .Dollars a Day 


Any Moral Certainty of Yielding Him 























above the market, but the buyer held 
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THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY 


Vill 
UIETLY, naturally, giving a preliminary word 
of direction to the maid as she lifted the por- 
tiéres, Mrs. Markham entered the drawing- 
room. Pricking with a sense of impatience tinctured 
by nervousness over his own folly, Robert H. Norcross 
awaited her there. She stood a moment regarding him; 
in that moment, the quick perception veiled by an expres- 
sion of thought, to which the railroad baron owed so 
much, took her all in. Superficially he saw a tall woman, 
approaching fifty, but still vigorous and free 
from overburdening flesh 

‘*Good evening. I am glad to see you,’ 
she said quietly. She had a low voice and 
pleasing. He remembered then that he 
had failed to rise, so intent had he been on 
her face, and he got to his feet in some 
embarrassment. As she approached him 
his mind, going from detail to detail, 
noticed her powerful head, her Grecian 
rising without indentation from a 
straight forehead, her firm but pleasant 
mouth, her large, light-gray eyes which 
looked a little past him. Here was a per- 
son on his own level of daring mental 
flight. He remembered only one other 
woman who had struck him with the force 
of this one. That other was an actress, 
supreme in her generation not so much for 
temperament as for mind. As he looked 
ver a reception crowd at her, intellect had 
spoken to intellect; they had known each 
other. So Paula Markham struck him. 

He was about to speak, but she put in 
her word first: 

‘Do you come personally or profession- 
ally? [hadan engagement for an unknown 
visitor on professional business. Are you 
he? For if you are it would be better for 
you not to tell'me your name—I am Mrs. Markham.” 

‘*T came professionally,” he said. He hesitated. The 
manner of Norcross on all first meetings was timid and 
hesitating. It was one of his unconscious tricks. Because 
of that timidity, newcomers, in trying to put him at his 
revealed themselves to his shrewd observation. But 
was a real embarrassment at this meeting. He 
was approaching the subject that had lain close to his 
imagination ever since three days ago, when Bulger said 
carelessly that a woman had given him the address of the 
best spook medium in the business 

i want to know,” he said, ‘‘all about— myself.” 

She laughed lightly as she seated herself in an old- 

fa shi oned straight-back chair 

‘If I should tell you that,”’ she said, ‘ 
the sum and substance of human wisdom. That seems to 
me the greatest mystery of the unknowable. No human 
being ever thoroughly understood any other human being, 
] suppose—and yet no human being knows himself. If 
you search yourself, you find mystery. If you ask others, 
you find double Perhaps that is the knowledge 
that is reserved for the Divine.”’ 

That is true,” responded Norcross. 
But your spirits P 

‘Not mine,” she interrupted. “And, perhaps, not 
spirits either. Though they speak to me, I cannot say 
that they are real, any more than I| can tell that this table, 
these clothes’’—her long, expressive, ringless hand swept 
across the area of her skirt —‘‘than you, yourself, are real. 
All reality and unreality may dwell in the mind. Though 
personally,”’ she added, ‘I prefer to believe that this 
chair, these clothes, you, I, are real. And if they are real 
so are the Voices. At least so I believe.” 

This philosophy was past any power of Norcross for 
repartee; the faculties which deal with such things had 
wasted in him during thirty years in Wall Street. But 
the effect of her voice, her ladyhood and her command of 
this philosophy moved him 

‘Will your Voices tell me anything?” 
evantly, yet coming straight to the point. 

‘Impatience,” she answered, ‘‘will not help you. 
The power bloweth where it listeth. That impatience is 
one of the roads to trickery employed by the frauds of 

my profession.’ 

A smile iifted the mustache of Norcross. 

“You admit that there are frauds in your profession, 
then?” 

**Oh, dear, yes!"’ she smiled back at him. “It lends 
itself so easily to fraud that the temptation among the 
little people must be overwhelming—the more because 
trickery is often more accurate than real revelation. I 
will confess to you that this is the rock upon which my 
powers and my mission seem sometimes most likely to 
split. But I console myself by thinking that all of us, 
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mystery 
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great as well as small, must be on the verge of it sometimes. 
Let me draw youa parallel. Perhaps you know something 
of the old alchemists. They had laid hold on the edge 
of chemistry. But because that truth came confused, 
because they all had things by the wrong handle, a 


“1 Was Looking Straight Down on the Back Parlors” 
thousand of them confused truth with error until, inthe end, 
they did not know reality from unreality. This force in 
which you and I are interested is a little like chemistry —it 
may be called mental and spiritual chemistry. But because 
it deals with the unseen, not with the seen, it is@ thousand 
times more uncertain and baffling. We have ears, eyes, 
touch—a great equipment—to perceive gold, silver, 
stones, trees, water. But we have only this mind, a mys- 
tery even to ourselves, to perceive an idea, a concept 
I wish that I could express it better’’—she broke off 
suddenly—‘‘and very likely I’m boring you—but when 
your whole soul is full of a thing it will overflow.” She 
smiled upon Norcross as though for sympathy. If he 
gave it, his face did not betray him. 

‘*Then you say,”’ returned Norcross, 
characteristic shifts to childlike abruptness, 
never faked ?”’ 

Mrs. Markham, as though daring him to provoke her 
by his forthrightness, leaned forward and regarded him 
with amusement on her lips. ‘‘ Men are only boys!”’ she 
said. ‘‘ My dear sir—I could almost say ‘my dear boy’ 
if I had, would I admit it? You must take me as I am 
and form your own conclusions. I shall not help you with 
that —even though I admit to you that I don't care very 
much what your conclusions are. 

‘To be serious,”’ she added, “‘it is not a pleasant charge 
to hear against one’s self. Now take yourself—you are 
a man of large, practical affairs si 

Norcross leaned forward a trifle, as though expecting 
revelation to begin. She caught the motion. 

**Don’t think I’m telling you that from any supernor- 
mal source,”’ she said. ‘‘ That’s my own intelligence—my 
woman’s intuition if you like to call it so. Your air, your 
ineptness to understand philosophy, show that you are 
not in one of the learned professions, and it is easy to see 

if I may make so bold’’—here she smiled a trifle 
“that you are no ordinary person. You have the air of 
great things about you. Well, if I should raise suspicion 
against your business integrity and your methods it would 
hurt for a moment, even if there were truth in it. In 
fairness, that is so—is it not?” 

‘I have to beg your pardon, of course,”’ said Norcross, 
grown easier in his manner. ‘But you must remember 
that your profession has to prove itself—that they’re 
all accused of fraud.”’ 

‘Now that you have apologized,”’ said she, ‘‘I will 
prove that I have accepted the apology by answering you 
direct. Iam nota fraud. I have been able to afford not 
to be. Still, I havea little sympathy with those who are. 
Did you ever consider,” she went on, ‘‘that no fraud 
invents anything—that he is only imitating something 
genuine? Perhaps it may shake whatever faith you have 
in me if I tell you that what these people profess to do 
has been done genuinely and without possibility of fraud.” 
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‘Even bringing spirits from a cabinet ?”’ he asked. 
Just as he spoke that question an electric bell rang 
somewhere to the rear of the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Markham sat unmoving for an instant, as though 
considering either the sound or his question. The belli 
tinkled no more. After a moment she smiled again. 

‘*You must know more of all these things before I can 
answer your question. Haven't we talked enough? 
Wouldn't it be better, in your present condition of sus- 

picion, if I try to see what we can do with- 
out seeming any further to inspect you? 
For you must know that long preliminary 
conversation is a stock method with frauds 
and fakers.”’ 

Norcross’s breath came a little faster and 
a curious change passed for a second over 
his face—a falling of all the masses and 
lines. Mrs. Markham rose, sat by the table 
under the reading lamp, shaded her eyes 
with her hand. She spoke now in a differ- 
ent tone, softer and less inflected. 

‘IT shall probably not go into trance,” 
she said. ‘‘ That is rare with me, rare with 
any one, though often assumed for effect. 
Of you I ask only that you remain quiet 
and passive. I'd like less light.”’ 

Norcross shot 2 glance of quick suspi- 
tion at her as he rose and turned the jets 
down to tiny points. 

“Oh, dear, no!’’ spoke Mrs. Markham. 
‘** Not so low as that—this is no dark séance. 
I merely meant that the lights are too 
strong for a pair of sensitive eyes—I feel 
everything when I am in this condition. 
Would you mind sitting a little farther 
away? Thank you. I think that’s right. 
Please do not speak to me until I speak —and 
do not be disappointed if I tell you nothing.” 

For five minutes no sound broke the silence in Mrs. 
Markham’'s drawing-room, except the hiss of a light, 
quick breath and the intake and outgo of a heavier, 
slower one. And so, suddenly, with such smothered 
intensity that Norcross started in his seat, Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s voice emitted the first quaver of a musical note 
She held it for a moment, before she began to hum over 
and over three bars of an old tune—‘‘ Wild roamed an 
Indian maid, bright Alfaretta.”’ Thrice she hummed it, 
still sitting with her hand over her eyes: ‘* Wild roamed 
an Indian maid — ’ Then silence. But now the breath 
of Norcross was coming more heavily and the masses of 
his face had still further fallen. After an interval, Mrs. 
Markham spoke, in a low, even tone: 

‘It is Lallie.” 

Another period of heavy silence 

‘I cannot see her nor hear her speak. Martha, my 
control, is speaking for her. But Martha shows me the 
picture of a child—a little girl in an old-fashioned dress. 
And I think she is saying that name— Lallie.”’ 

The silence again, so that, when Norcross moistened 
his dry lips with his tongue, the slight smack seemed 
like the crackle of a fire. 

‘‘T see it more clearly now, and I understand. The 
child gave her that name, but some one else used it for 
a love name. It was just between those two.”’ The rest 
came in scattered sentences, with long pauses between— 
“‘T hear that song again—it was her favorite—I under- 
stand now why it comes—she was singing it when— Yes, 
you are the man—when you told her—She calls you Bob- 
bert—and now I cannot see.” 

A bead of perspiration had appeare -d so suddenly on 
the forehead of Norcross that it had the effect of bursting 
from a pore. He was on his feet, was pacing the floor in 
his jerky little walk. When, after one course of the 
drawing-room, he turned back, Mrs. Markham had 
taken her hand from her eyes, was facing him. 

“Oh, why did you do that?” she asked. ‘‘It has its 
effect on me—you do not know how much!” Her man- 
ner spoke a smothered irritation. ‘‘I shall not see Lallie 
tonight. And she was very near.” 

As though something had clicked and fallen into place 
within him Nercross straightened and _ stiffened, con- 
trolled the relaxed muscles of his face, flashed his eyes 
on Mrs. Markham 

‘*Might I ask some questions?”’ he 

“You must sit quietly,’’ she answered, ‘‘and though I 
“an never well after the first contact breaks, 
Martha may speak for you. Sit as you did and wait for 
me."’ Norcross walked at his nervous, hurried little 
pace back to his seat on the sofa. His face was quite 
controlled now and his sharp eyes held all their native 
cunning. That grip on himself grew, as he waited for 
the inert seeress to speak again. 
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“Martha says: ‘I will try,’’’ she gave out finally 
““Quick—with your question—with your lips, not your 
mind—I am not strong enough now 

‘*What was Lallie’s real name?’ 

** Helen.” 

‘*‘Her other name?” 

A pause, then: 

** Martha is silent. You are testing me 
you want to know even advice 

“*Was there ever any one else?’ 

A pause again, then: 

**Never. She loved you wholly. 
little thing, just jealousy, during that last quarrel 
had already forgiven. It was only a girl’s whim 
you want advice?” 

Norcross thrust obliquely from the corner of his eye 
at Mrs. Markham and looked down at the floor 

‘** Ask her if I should sell,”’ he said 

The answer came so suddenly that it overlapped the 
last words of his sentence 

**Martha says that she is going away No more for 
two silent minutes; no more until Mrs. Markham 
dropped her hand from her eyes, turned to Norcross, and 
said in a normal, sprightly tone: 

**Tt is all over for this evening 
lay in your last question. 


Tell something 


te 


She was angry over a 
She 
Do 


I suppose the trouble 
I am sorry —if you come here 
looking for business advice—that you got only the things 
of the affections. To your old love affairs I had an unusu- 
ally quick response tonight.”’ She leaned heavily back 
in her chair. ‘‘Excuse me if I seem tired. There is a 
kind of inner strain about this which you cannot know 

a strain at the core. It does not affect the surface, but it 
makes you languid.’’ Yet her manner, as she threw her- 
self back, invited him to linger 

**T shall not ask you,”’ she went on, *‘ whether the things 
I told you tonight are true. We all have our human 
vanities in our work; we like to hear it praised. That is 
one reason why I do not ask. Then I know without your 
confirmation that what I told you was true. When the 
control comes as clearly and strongly as it did for a few 
minutes tonight—before you interrupted by rising—the 
revelations are always accurate and provable. The details 
I gave you are trivial. That is generally a feature of a 
first sitting. The scholars have found an explanation of 
that phenomenon and I am inclined to agree with them 
If I were talking to you over a telephone and you were 
not sure of my voice, how should I identify myself? By 
some trivial incident of our common experience. For 
example, suppose I were to call you up tomorrow. What 
should I say? Something like this, probably: ‘ You tried 
to turn the gas out completely, when I wanted it only 
lowered in order to save my eyes.’ Wouldn't that identity 
me to you?” She paused as for an answer 

‘As nearly as you could over a telephone wire,” he 
answered. ‘* You’re a marvelously clever woman to think 
of that,’’ he added. Mrs. Markham answered, on the 
wings of a light laugh: 

“If I appear at all clever by contrast with what you 
expected to find, it is because I have not let my mind 
dwell in a half-world, as have so many others of my pro- 
fession. That is the tendency. I have seen no reason 
why I should not combat it. I believe, too, that I am 
the stronger for it in my work What was I saying’ 
Oh, yes—about the first contact 
Probably the last thought of the 
disembodied, upon assuming the 
trance state —for I believe that the i 
senders of these messages, like the 
receivers, have to enter an abnor- 
mal condition—is to prove their 
identity. That is only natural, is 
it not? Would not you do the 
same? Think. And whatdo they 
have to offer? One of those inti- 
mate memories of years past that 
linger so long in the mind. Take 
me for example. What should I 
offer to—well, to that one among 
the disembodied who means most 
to me? An adventure in stealing 
cream from a dairy house!’’ As 
though she were carried away by 
this memory, her face grew soft 
and serious. With an outward 
sweep of her hands and a quick 
**but then!”’ she resumed: 

‘The best judges of character 
and you must be sucha one — make 
their mistakes. Why did you ask 
that question?” 

Norcross, glib and effective as 
his tongue could be when he di- 
rected or traded, found now no 
better answer than: 

‘*Because I wanted to know, I 
suppose.” 

‘*Were this Helen in the flesh 
young and inexperienced as she 
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was —would you expect her to 
large affair of business - would she be basically interested 
in it? Interested because it is yours and she 
perhaps —-but basically We have no proof that natures 
change out there. I suppose that isn't all, either. Is she 
keeping her soul for you in a life which I hope is better 

is she interested in whether or no you make a little more 
money and position? I 
in which she would mention your business 


give you 


advic In any 


loves vou 


can conceive only one conditior 


a crossroads— if great danger or great deliverance hung 
on your decision—she might sense that. I think they 
must get it, by some process to which we are blind, from 





other disembodied spirits = 

**Suppose, then, that Martha —I think 
had brought some old business associat 
answered me?” 

“*Perhaps. But that does not really explain what is in 
your mind. If this business matter that perplexes you 
were so vital, don’t you suppose that some one of thos 
very associates would have rushed to speak 


you call her 


would he have 








instead of a 


dead love? In that way I think I can construct an 
answer—provided you ask that question in good faith 
It is, probably, not very important whether you sell or 
no. 

Mrs. Markham rose on this. Norcross caught the hint 
in her manner and rose with her. A little ‘‘oh!"’ escaped 
her and her face lighted 

‘I know who you are, now!” she said You are 


Robert H. Norcross of the Norcros 

Norcross started 

‘**Please do not think I got that by any 
means!" she added quickly. ‘‘I mention it 
frank with you. From the moment I 
perplexed by a memory and a resemblance. Then, tox 
I caught the air of big things about you. That attitud 
that you have just taken solved it all. It is the counterpar 
of your photograph in last Sunday’s Times—the full 
page snapshot. I must be frank with you or 
not believe me.” 

The mustache of Norcross raised just a 
eyes clitte red 

‘* Passing over what I may think of your revela 
he said, ‘‘ you're a remarkable woman 

“If you're coming again,”’ said Mrs 


supernormal 
only 


saw you I[ wa 


you will 


Markham per- 


haps you'd better not delve into my personality It 
interferes. Understand, I'm really flattered to have a 
man like you take notice of this work. That's why 
I ask that your notice sha’n't be personal. At least not 
yet.’ 

**Since this is a~a professional relation, may I ash 


how much I owe you 
**My price is twenty-five dollars a sitting —for those 
who can afford it 
Norcross drew out his wallet, handed Mrs. Markham 
three bills. Without looking at them she dropped them 
on the table beside her. ‘* You see,’’ she went on as though 
her mind were still following their discussion, ‘‘I don't 
like to talk much with my—patients. I never can know 
when I may unconsciously steal from what they tell me 
At the door Norcross hesitated, as though hoping 
for something more than a good-night No more than 
that did she give him, however. He himself 
to introduce the subject in his mind 
“If I should 
Helen tell me more 
‘*Perhaps. From the excellent 1 
sult tonight I should call it likely 
Then may I come again? Hi 
broke } 
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row a handkerchief Go to sleep I'm sure it 
bother your rest. Don’t think of it again 
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carried a faint color, and her gray eyes were shining. But 
her face was serious, too; her dimples, barometers of her 
gayer emotions, never once rippled. Before he was fairl 
seated she tumbled out the new i rush 
‘Well! I never was more fooled in my life 
**She's a fraud! He jumped joyously to con t 
You can prove it! 
Rosalie put a slender finger to her lip 
*“Not so loud. Yids ha ur I ain't dead f 
anything now I ain't even sure she don't ha me fol 
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yellow legal-cap paper. He didn’t hear me until I was 
close on him--the rugs in the hall are that big and soft. 
But when I did get close he jumped like I had caught 
him in something crooked and made like he was goin’ to 
hide the sheets. Of course, I didn’t look at him, but just 
kept right on upstairs. When I turned into the second 
floor I heard Ellen say: ‘Mrs. Markham will receive 
you.’ I didn’t Pay no attention to that at the time. It 
was only one of twenty little things I remembered. Stayed 
in the back of my head, waiting to tie up with something 
else 

‘Come Tuesday —week ago today, and my afternoon 
off. [ was comin’ home early, about nine o’clock. I’ve 
got front-door privileges, but I generally use the serv- 
ants’ entrance just the same. Right ahead of me, a 
green automobile with one of those limousine bodies drove 
up to the front door. It’s dark down in the area by the 
servants’ entrance. I stopped like I was huntin’ through 
my skirt for my key, and looked. Out of the automobile 
came aman. He turned around to speak to the chauffeur, 
and I got the light on his face. Who do you suppose it 
was? Robert H. Norcross!” 

“The— Railroad King?’ 

Rosalie pursed her lips and nodded wisely. 

**How did you know? You've never seen him before.’ 

‘*‘Ain’t it my business to know the faces of everybody? 
What do I read the personals in the magazines for? You'd 
know Theodore Roosevelt if you saw him the first time, 
wouldn't you? But I made surer than that. Next day 
I matched the number of his automobile with the auto- 
mobile register. That number belongs to Robert H. 
N orcross.”’ 

Doctor Blake whistled. 

‘Playing for big game!”’ he said. 

‘“That was what struck me,” said Rosalie, ‘‘and while 
it wasn’t impossible that this Mr. Norcross might have 
1 straight interest in the spirit world—well, when you 
see big medium and big money together it looks like big 
fake. And there was the man with the notes who read the 
he jumped back into my mind 
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‘ JELLAN DER, the Terrible Swede, stepped into 
the dim little grocery and market and stared 
about him. His broad, smooth-shaven face 

wore an expression of ingenuous and harmless curiosity. 

rhe Russian Jew behind the counter, with his long, curly 
beard, came forward, rubbing his hands 

‘Two pounds of cheese,” said Kjellander. As it was 
ut off and put on the scale-pan Kjellander noticed, hang- 
ing below thé pan, a bit of twisted newspaper. He whistled 
idly and another man came into the store from the street 
As he came back to where the scales stood K jellander said: 

Two pounds, I want, you know.”’ ‘‘Ja wohl,” answered 
the storekeeper and started to wrap up the cheese. ‘‘It is 
eighteen cents a pound.”’ 

Kiellander put thirty-six cents on the counter and 
picked up his package. As the proprietor put the money 
n his pocket Kjellander reached over and took hold of the 
bit of paper hanging beneath the scale-pan. Inside the 
paper he felt something hard and heavy. ‘‘ What's this?” 
he demanded sharply. ‘‘Oiten I drink mea bottle of beer 
rhat is the bottle-opener,”’ explained the proprietor, his 
ace flushing. ‘What's it hanging here for?’’ The pro- 
prietor shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Just happened so,’’ he 
‘And it just happened to be wrapped up ina 
piece of newspaper, too, | suppose?” snapped K jellander. 
“‘Well, I am the City Sealer. This man is my deputy 
That bottle-opener weighs an ounce and a half. You are 
under arrest. We'll take you over to the police station 
with us 

Unresisting and badly frightened the proprietor put on 
his coat and went to the police station. Through the bars 
he spoke appealingly to his captor: ‘‘ Please, mister, 
would you be so kind as to go back to my friend Goldstein 
and ask him if he will comneand go bail by me?”’ Kjellander 
and his deputy went back to The Ghetto and the Terrible 
Swede walked into Goldstein's small grocery. As he 
entered his professional eye swept back along the counter 
Below the scale-pan he caught a glimpse of 
a bit of newspaper. Into his mild blue eyes came a sudden 
gleam of Norse fury. Softly he ordered two pounds of 
cheese and whistled gently for his deputy. Then, as the 
purchase was wrapped up and paid for, he reached across 
and lifted another bottle-opener from the pan. ‘‘Come 
on ever to the police station,” he said. ‘‘ You’re under 
arrest for selling short weight. There's a friend of yours 
waiting there for you 


stammered 


to the scales 
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‘‘The servant's entrance comes out through the kitchen 
on to the second floor. When I come into the hall Ellen 
was waiting for me. She was tiptoeing and whispering. 

‘“**Mrs. Markham,’ she says, ‘wanted that I should 
tell you she has sitters unexpected. There’s some of her 
devil doings going on downstairs tonight. She wanted 
me to catch you when you came in and ask you to go very 
quiet to your room.’ 

“While I went upstairs I listened hard. Just before I 
came out on the landing of the servants’ hall I heard a 
bell ring away down below. Just a little ring—b-r-r. 
Now, you know if there’s one thing more’n another that 
I've got, it’s ears—-and ears that remember, too. You 
know I do half my work with my eyes shut. I hadn’t 
been a day in that house when I knew every bell in it and 
who was ringin’ besides. This wasn’t any of ’em. But 
that wasn't the funny thing. It lasted just about as long 
as my foot rested on a step of the stairs. I didn’t make 
the break of going back and ringin’ again; but I remem- 
bered that step—third from the top. 

‘“’'Tain’t easy to admit you've been fooled and ’tain’t 
easy to give up somebody you've believed in. I couldn't 
have slept that night even if I'd wanted. I opened the 
registers in my room, because open registets help you to 
hear things, and sat up in the darkness. I could catch 
that the sitting was over, because the front door slammed. 
Then Ellen came upstairs, and the bell rang b-r-r 
again. l could hear some one come upstairs to the second 
floor, where Mrs. Markham and the girl have their rooms. 
Maybe it was ten minutes later when I got a faint 
kind of thud, like somebody had let down a folding bed, 
though there ain’t a one of those man-killers in our 
house. Sort of stirred up a recollection, that sound. I 
lay puzzling, and the answer came like a flash. Worst 
fake outfit I ever had anything to do with was the 
Spirit Thought Institute in St. Paul. I’ve told you before 
how ashamed I am of that. I left because there’s some 
kinds of work I won't stand for. Well, Libro used a ceil- 
ing trap for his materializin’, though the wainscot is a 
sight better and more up-to-date in my experience. When 


Kjellander, the Terrible Swede 


A SIDE-LIGHT ON THE HIGHER COST OF LIVING 
By Henry M. Hyde 


Not only in The Ghetto did the Terrible Swede find 
grocery and market men using false scales, he found 
them in the best residence districts of Chicago. One of the 
first things he did, when he took charge of the department 
of weights and measures, was to set his inspectors to 
measuring ten thousand glass milk bottles, each of which 
was supposed to hold a quart. These bottles were gath- 
ered in widely-separated parts of the city. Many of them 
belonged to a great company which makes an annual profit 
of over a million dollars in both Chicago and New York. 

Out of the ten thousand bottles measured a few more 
than seven thousand were found to hold less than a quart. 
K jellander arrested a number of milk barons. They had 
money and spent part of the profits on the huge shortage 
in fighting Kjellander’s bill before the legislature. They 
took a lot of glass blowers down to Springfield to prove 
that it was impossible to blow all bottles of an equal size. 
But Kjellander got a bill through providing that all quart 
bottles must be stamped ‘‘one quart,’’ and providing a 
heavy penalty in case shortage was found. The milk 
barons went to court. They got an injunction in one of 
the lower courts, but Kjellander went on fighting up to 
the Supreme Court of the state. That lofty tribunal 
recently handed down a decision that brought a red glow 
of triumph to the fighting face of the Terrible Swede. It 
declared that it was no doubt impossible to make all 
bottles of an equal and exact capacity, but there was 
nothing in the way of making them all sufficiently large to 
hold a quart ora little more. Al] bottles must be stamped 
with their capacity and they must hold at least that 
amount. If there was any difference the customer must 
get the benefit of it. Kjellander’s last inspection of ten 
thousand casual milk bottles showed that more than 
seven thousand held a quart or more. 

Up to about a year ago poor people, who bought less 
than a quarter of a ton of coal at a time, often paid more 
than three hundred per cent more for their fuel than 
their more fortunate neighbors. Small orders of coal were 
delivered in baskets, which contained whatever the cupid- 
ity of the dealer dictated. A man ordering two bushels of 
coal rarely got more than a bushel and a half. Kjellander 
got a city ordinance passed providing that all coal must 
be sold by weight, and he has two inspectors who do 
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he let it drop careless, in practicing before the séance, 
it used to make a noise like that. I fell asleep by-and-by; 
and out of my dreams, which was troubled and didn’t 
bring nothing definite, I got the general impression that 
Mrs. Markham wasn’t all right and that I’d been fooled 

““Mrs. Markham and the little girl went to the matinée 
next afternoon. Now, I’m comin’ to her—you let me 
tell this story my way. The cook was bakin’ in the 
kitchen; Ellen, the parlormaid, who had to stay home to 
answer bells, was gossipin’ with her. Martin was cleanin’ 
out the furnace. I had the run of the house. First thing 
I looked at was the third step from the top of our stairs. 
I worked out two tacks in the carpet — wasn’t much trou- 
ble; they come out like they was used to it. I pulled the 
carpet sideways. Sure enough, there was a wide crack 
just below the step, and when I peeked in I could see the 
electric connections. Question was, where was the bell? 
But I had something to think of first. Where would Mrs 
Markham have a cabinet if she ever done materializin’ ? 
I had thought that all out—a little aleove library in the 
rear of the back parlor. Give you plenty of room, when 
the folding doors were open, for lights and effects. If 
there was a ceiling trap it must be in the rooms above 
I went into—into the rooms’’—here Rosalie paused an 
infinitesimal second as though making a mental shift 
‘into the room above. Just over the alcove library is 
a small sitting-room. The--a bedroom opens off it 
but it has nothing to do with the case. It’s one of those 
new-fangled bare-floor rooms. Right over the cabinet 
space was a big rug. I pulled it aside and prized around 
with a hairpin until I found a loose nail.” 

Rosalie paused for breath before she resumed: 

“*T went over the house again to be sure I was alone, 
before I pulled out the nail. Well, sir, what happened 
like to knocked me over. The minute that nail come out, 
a trap rose right up—on springs—I just caught it in time 
to stop it from making a racket. I was looking straight 
down on the back parlors. It’s one of those flossy, orna- 
mented ceilings down there, and a panel of those ceiling 

(Continued on Page 36 


nothing but see that the weight of coal actually deliv- 

ered corresponds with the amount paid for, as shown 

by the ticket which must accompany every coal de- 
livery. Only nineteen dealers were caught short-weighting 
during 1909. They were arrested and fined heavily. 

The Terrible Swede has had another lovely fight with 
the bakers of Chicago. The standard loaf in Chicago has 
always been supposed to weigh one pound, and the price 
has been five cents. Kjellander’s inspectors found that 
almost universally the loaves weighed from ten to thirteen 
ounces. One master baker, whose output was sixty-five 
thousand loaves a day, testified that he lost money on 
every loaf he made with flour at the present high price. 
“You're certainly a great philanthropist,’’ Kjellander 
answered, ‘‘for, besides furnishing bread to the people 
below cost, you pay the secretary of your baking company 
a salary of twenty-five thousand dollafs a year.’’ Then 
he produced some figures showing that, with flour at its 
present price, a loaf of bread could be made at a total cost 
for material, labor and fire of less than two cents. He was 
willing to allow another cent for delivery. And he forced 
through an ordinance providing that every loaf of bread 
offered for sale in Chicago must have a paper label pasted 
on it, marked in large letters with the name of the baker 
and the exact weight of the loaf. 

The down-trodden bakers dug up enough money to hire 
expensive lawyers and fight the case in the courts. A local 
judge declared the ordinance unconstitutional. A _ber- 
serker rage came over the Terrible Swede and he went 
charging up to the Supreme Court of the state. Again he 
won, The Court said, unanimous'y, that the standard loaf 
of bread in Chicago must weigh a pound and that every 
loaf must be marked in big letters with the name of the 
baker and the weight of the loaf. Kjellander gave the 
bakers a month’s notice, which recently expired. Now his 
office is full of dusty men who are having the law laid 
down to them in accents of a Scandinavian flavor. 

‘** Almost any housewife who wants to cut down the cost 
of living,’’ he says, ‘‘can do it by installing an accurate 
seale in her kitchen and weighing the food materials that 
come home from the market and grocery.” He illustrates 
his point by telling his experiences in buying a pound of 
butter. In the first instance the clerk puts one of the usual 
wooden saucers on the scale to hold the pat of butter. The 
bit of wood weighs three-quarters of an ounce. With 
butter at forty-eight cents a pound it costs the customer 
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about two cents and a half. In another case the wooden 
container is bound at each end with a doubled strip of tin. 
“‘That tin is put on to strengthen the thin, wooden 
saucer,” the grocer explains. Without it the plate is 
likely to be broken. ‘‘Yes,’’ Kjellander answers, “it 
strengthens your graft, too. The tin weighs another three- 
quarters of an ounce. Added to the weight of the plate it 
makes more than a nickel which the customer pays for 
nothing.”’ Ina third case the wooden container was well 
soaked in water. That, the dealer virtuously explained, 
was done to prevent the butter from being tainted by 
contact with the wood. 

In nearly nine thousand stores in Chicago, during the 
past year, the Terrible Swede and his inspectors have 
made official purchases. In every case where the customer 
ordering and paying for a pound of butter has got less 
than sixteen ounces of butter—in addition to the weight of 
the container—the delinquent has been haled into court 


Tricks of Crooked Tradesmen 


JELLANDER has found scale-pans with pieces of 

putty stuck to the bottom of them; weight indicators 
so twisted that they always showed half a pound more 
than the true weight; one and two pound weights with a 
part of the metal bored out and the cavity filled with 
some much lighter material. In one delightful case where 
a hole in the bottom of a scale-pan was filled with a big 
lump of solder that weighed three ounces the indignant 
dealer wanted to know if Kjellander expected him to let 
the broken scale-pan go unmended. 

But the Terrible Swede is no cynic. He utters no 
indictment against retail merchants as a class. The 
present epidemic of petty dishonesty he thinks is a devel- 
opment of the last ten or fifteen years. With the magnates 
of the Sugar Trust short-weighting the Government out of 
millions, and a dozen other inspiring examples of chicanery 
and fraud in the high places of finance before them, he 
thinks it no wonder that smaller men have become to 
some extent contaminated. He has done his strenuous, 
Swedish best to put the fear of God into the culprits, so far 
as they lie under his jurisdiction. And there is no corpora- 
tion counsel to protect the thieves he catches by plead- 
ing the statute of limitations in their behalf. Ifa brief and 
emphatic word of admonition does not prove effective he 
uses his police power to arrest the wrongdoer and put him 
behind bars. Then, when the fine is assessed, he sees that 
the name of the convicted is printed in the papers, a 
proceeding not calculated to help trade 

The result of Kjellander’s two-years’ campaign is best 
shown by the advance report of the secret investigators 
whom the Federal Government has had at work in a num- 
ber of the large cities of the country. These men, working 
quite independently of the local authorities, found that in 
Chicago the number of dealers using short-weight scales, 
or in similar ways defrauding their customers, is not more 
than five per cent of the total. In other cities, on the other 
hand, they made the alarming discovery that as high as 
sixty per cent of the dealers visited were cheats. 

Another reform which Kjellander forced through the 
recent reluctant state legislature gives to all towns and 
cities in the state the right to compel the sale of all grain, 
flour, meal, hay, feed, seeds, fruits, nuts, vegetables, meats, 
fish, butter, cheese and dry groceries by weight or by 
count, and not by measure. That means that whereas 
now the customer gets eleven pounds of potatoes for a 
peck, he will, under the new law, get the full fifteen pounds, 
which is the legal standard. A peck will mean not a 





peck-measure full, but fifteen net pounds. He is now en- 
gaged in persuading the city council to pass such ordi- 
nances along these lines as he thinks it will be possible to 
enforce 

But the Terrible Swede is nursing still another blood 
feud which he thinks has vastly more to do with the recent 
increase in the cost of living. During the past ten years 
package goods have almost entirely taken the place of 
bulk goods in the stocks of grocery and provision store 
A dozen perfectly good arguments lie in favor of the 
package goods on the side of convenience and sanitary 
cleanliness. The public has almost come to demand 
that everything they buy come to them done up in an 
original package, straight from the manufacturer. And 
Kjellander declares that many manufacturers have taken 
advantage of this demand by cutting down the amount or 
weight of the product actually contained in their package 
Some food product in a handsome package will be put 
on the market as containing a certain quantity of goods 
An extensive sale will be built up. Then, very gradually 
the net weight will be cut down. Presently the consumer 
will be getting only three-quarters of the original amount 
And he will wonder why he is using so many more pack- 
ages of that food. 

As a matter of fact, in almost every case where the price 
of a given product has largely increased, the amount sold 
fora given measure or package has been at the same time 
largely cut down. A few years ago, when the wholesale 
price of cranberries was seven dollars a barrel, the retailer 
figured one hundred pounds to the barrel and made his 
prices to the consumer accordingly. Recently the whole- 
sale price of the red berries jumped to fifteen dollars a 
barrel and at the same time the quantity contained in a 
barrel shrank from one hundred to eighty-five pounds 
With the unfortunate consumer getting the worst of it in 
both price and weight, is it any wonder that the cost of 
living has increased ? 

The makers of many kinds of package goods have never 
made any pretense of marking the weight on their pack 
ages. But they convey the impression to the averags 
housewife—and, perhaps, to the average grocer—that the 
different sized packages contain one, two or five pounds of 
the product. Then, at their own sweet will, they cut down 
the net weight of the contents as far as they think wise 


or safe. The housewife goes on paying the 





price for a smaller quantity of food and wonders why 
her bills grow larger! Kjellander declares that while great 
and wealthy manufacturers thus cunningly 
the consumer, it is no wonder that the retailer has been 
inspired to follow their successful example 

One housewife— following the suggestion of the Terribk 
Swede—had her eyes opened in a startling way. She 
has been using cl ipped beef in glass jar 
posed to contain half a pound of tl ° 
her regular grocer and bought half a pound of chipped 
beef in bulk. What she got almost filled three of the 
empty chipped-beef jars, packing the meat down hard 
And now she has ordered a scale 

With the object of putting a stop to the package-goods 
shortage the Terrible Swede did his best to get a bill through 
the state legislature providing that every package should 
have conspicuously printed on its label the net weight, the 
net measure or the numerical count of its contents. A 
terrific lobby, representing almost every class of package- 
goods makers, went down to the capital to fight the bill 
They admitted that, theoretically speaking, the proposal 
was fair and honest. Their opposition to its passage was 
based on two arguments: The first was that it would work 
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a hardship to pass a law that would “ build a wall around 
the State of Illinois Any legislation of that kind, they 
hould be national in its scope. Kjellander 
pointed out that South Dakota already has such a law in 
force and that, in consequence, the c 


considered 








igre ld in that state have consider | ncreased in weight 
tn? nerease In price %0 that South Dai ta | ~ople 
more for their money than the residents of other part 
the country He also promised to see that a national n« 
weight bill is introduced and advocated at the pre 
session of Congress A national convention 
I I pal comm oners of weights nad measure 
held in Washington soon, at which the passage 
I will be str vy urged 
The sex aa ment ¢ he ar ne ‘ t 
t! e to make re tl ch ' 
T t ar nt il 
ir after | That br a cold Sea na 
twinkle to the eves of the Terrible Swede He remem bere 
the decision of the tate preme « ( t CANt 
We'll allow you a shrinkage of five per cent,’’ he said 
“and if you can't make sure that all pound packayre 
contain exactly one pound, net, of the product, vou « 
© ly arrange it so that they will never contain k thar 
that weight 
In pite of his efforts the bill w buried 1 ‘ommiuttee 
and never even reported. But that only a temporary 
defeat The Terrible Swede is fighting harder than ever 
‘The people must know what they are buyit he iy 








*‘and they must get what they pay for 


A Gentle Literary Hint 


ee est the expediency of an extensive 
slaughter of femak by their own father The act 
oft cour 


e, would require considerable resolutior Evel 
those tough old Greek wept when Iphigenia patriotx 
re handed her over for sacrifice, and we are far more 
entimental about women than the Greeks ever were 
Yet if a feminine Saint Bartholomew will advance the 
great cause of American literature, why should we hesitat« 
lo illustrate A play of unusual interest has bec ,iryir 
uncertain fortunes in New York and Chicago ] 
possesses freshne ind I e all, it es the pre 
us effec in the main na eer t ed iT 
athe har pa ed up out literal nve I | é 
tr ly 3 line ry « irnalisr nd polit ar 
0 lor Ls it cks to tha ry ce nel But 
alas! somebody concerned, or maybe everybody « 
cerned, judged it necessary, in conformity with an idiotic 
literary tradition, to have a love motive So a young 
woman is dragged in bodily She has realiy nothing to do 
with the story and not the least veritable effect upon it 


She is a mere lay figure from the stockroom, dropped amid 

the intensely lifelike scenes of the play, where she seems 
unreal that one marvels to hear her speak and to see 

her walk humanly. Whenever this conventional, esser 





tially unrelated figure appears the story goes to pieces 
This is merely one illustration when many might be 

cited. To suppose that a play must have a love motive ir 

it is no more reasonable than to suppose that a story must 


have an elephant in it—as several of Kipling's storie 
have. Therefore, nerve thyself,O author! To thee Elsi 


or Lulu may seem quite a dear, and the engagement scene 


weetly slobbery as chocolate caramels in the mout! 
of a babe: but if she doesn’t really and vitally aff 
the story, off to the sacrificial bloc] ht 
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Push the Carter Bill 


ENATOR CARTER has reintroduced the Over- 
street Bill into Congress. This measure, to which 
we have already referred in THE SATURDAY EVENING 

Post, was the outcome of the investigations by the last 
Joint Postal Commission and its public accountants. It 
provides for the appointment by the President of a non- 
political Director of Posts, who shall not be removed 
except for cause, and for a reorganization of the Postal 
Department along business lines; but it does not provide 
for any increase in the rate on periodicals and newspapers 
or attempt to favor the latter at the expense of the former, 
because after the most thorough inquiry the Commission 
could not find sufficient reason for such action. 

This bill, which Senator Carter now presents for the 
second time, failed of passage in 1909 because the second 
session of the Sixtieth Congress was too busy with other 
matters to give it proper consideration. But because it 
provides for imperatively needed reforms in the Depart- 
ment it should be put through at this session without fail. 
Just why the Postmaster-General has ignored the exist- 
ence of this bill and demanded a drastic and unnecessary 
increase in the rate on magazines is a curious problem in 
polities 

A joint commission of the House and Senate sat for 
months making a thorough investigation of the Post- 
Office; it interviewed Department employees, publishers 
and experts from all over the country; it employed public 
accountants to measure the methods of the service by the 
standards obtaining in private business; and as a result of 
these labors it presented the Overstreet Bill. 


Rud 


We have already given on this page some quotations 
from the report of the public accountants who investigated 
the Department. Let us supplement these by some state- 
ments recently made by Edwin C, Madden, for eight years 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, who probably knows 
as much about the inside workings of the Post-Office as 
any man in the United States. Writing in the Woman's 
National Daily, Mr. Madden says: 


President Taft, in his annual message, held up the press 
of the country as an example of legalized graft — figura- 
tively speaking. The Postmaster-General followed in the 
same strain. Both state that the annual postal deficit 
is due to loss in handling newspapers and pericdicals 


It may be stated for the benefit of the President. the 
Postmaster-General, Members of Congress, and all others 
interested in this problem—and that, too, without fear of 
successful contradiction—that the real causes for the 
postal deficit are bad management and the use of the 
Department to pay political obligations! 

The accuracy o the official conclusions as to the cost of 
handling a pound of any class of mail matter and the 
alleged total loss due to handling second-class matter may 
fairly be questioned. The official report does not disclose 
the process by which the conclusions were reached, but 
admits that they are estimates 


Of recent years our Department has undertaken the 
curtailnient of the mailing of newspapers and periodicals 


under new rulings which limited the privileges of pub- 
lishers. In proportion as the Department has claimed 
credit for pe ran enhanrg the deficit, singularly enough, has 
increased. It is not always possible to produce such 
evidence of the effect of the circulation of newspapers and 
periodicals. 

Whether now there should be an increase of the postage 
rate that falls upon our magazines alone because, among 
other things, there is a large shortage, is a serious and vital 
question. This question ought to be dealt with in the 
spirit of justice and fair play. At least, we should learn 
before taking action the real causes of our chronic deficit. 
No student of the subject but must admit that the pro- 
ome od remedy is but a makeshift; and that the cure will not 
9e permanent until the real cause of the deficit is removed. 


The Postmaster-General says nothing about the lack of 
a domestic parcels post and nothing about the half-filled 
mail pouches due to it. He says nothing about the 
approximately $20,000,000 paid for railroad transporta- 
tion of the dead weight of partially-filled pouches, He 
makes no explanation of why, in the face of the deficit, 
he is continually establishing ‘parcels post”’ to foreign 
countries, which means that a pound of merchandise will 
be carried from San Francisco across the country by 
railroad and then across the ocean by steamboat and 
delivered in England or Germany for 12 cents, when he 
charges 16 cents to deliver the same parcel a few hundred 
feet from the San Francisco post-office. He makes no 
explanation of why he recently reduced the rate on for- 
eign-going letters by 80 per cent and so added a million or 
thereabouts to the chronic shortage of his Department. 

The big deficit of the last fiscal year has then apparently 
accomplished something —the proposition to inject into 
the postal management ‘ordinary business prudence.” 
Should not there be an exhibition of the actual introduc- 
tion of it and a test of its effect before the magazine and 
periodical publishers alone are made to pay the destructive 
penalty of the patent and confessed lack of it heretofore, 
in an increased postage rate, which must come out of the 
people, and which is only another way of making them foot 
the bills of waste and bad management ? 


If Mr. Madden's statements need reénforcing, plenty of 
corroborative evidence may be found in the reports of 
the Joint Postal Commission. It was because of ‘‘bad 
management and the use of the Department to pay polit- 
ical obligations” that the Commission provided for the 
appointment of a Director of Posts in the Overstreet Bill. 
It was because “the accuracy of the official conclusions 
as to the alleged total loss due to handling second-class 
matter may fairly be questioned” that the rate on 
magazines was left unchanged. The Commission, after 
weighing all the evidence, stated frankly that all these 
estimates were simply guesses. Naturally, the magazines 
object to being put out of business on anybody’s guess. 


Rud 


The SATURDAY EVENING Post stands on its declaration 
that the present rate on periodicals is enough to pay their 
way through the mails under a common-senseand business- 
like administration of our postal affairs. We see no reason 
why the Department should not be as efficiently and as 
economically administered as, say, Mr. Morgan's Steel 
Trust. At present it is being run under antiquated laws, 
many of which were designed for conditions that have long 
since been thrown on the scrapheap. We are continually 
hearing that this thing has always been done; that that 
function does not belong historically to the Department. 
In one sense history is always wrong. It can set no 
standards for a progressive people. How Rome fell, how 
Napoleon fought, and how Jefferson spoke ought to be of 
exactly the same interest to an advancing nation as the 
records that the stone men left behind them in their 
caves. When history repeats itself it is a sign of reaction, 
of retrogression 

The Post-Office is a part of a world that has been 
recreated in a generation. It should be abreast of that 
world in its methods and ideas. It is no longer a minor 
It is a vital part not only of the 
publishing business but of every other. It should be 
trying to expand, not to contract, its functions; to decrease, 
not to increase, its charges for serving the people. This 
Overstreet Bill, which Senator Carter has introduced for 
the second time, is a first step in this direction. It is nota 
snapshot, based on a guess, but the result of the best 
judgment of a picked body of Senators and Congressmen, 
who heard and weighed all the evidence in the case before 
embodying these recommendations in a bill. We ask our 
readers to write to their representatives in Congress 
urging them to push the Carter Bill. (Senate Bill 6287.) 
Its provisions are constructive, not destructive. It aims 
to prevent the deficit by saving money through a business 
reorganization, and not to hide the deficit by getting more 
money to spend along the old wasteful lines. Courteous 
letters, written to the point, will receive consideration 
and force this sorely-needed legislation. This is only 


factor in business. 
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primarily the magazines’ fight for a square deal; in the end 
you will have to foot the bill for indifference to bad 
business management of your public affairs. Push the 
Carter Bill and take the Post-Office out of politics. 


Where the Trouble Comes From 


OU may recall that from the autumn of 1907 to the 

autumn of 1909 the market valuation of stocks on 
the New York Exchange was nearly doubled. The aver- 
age price of forty-one of the most prominent advanced 
from fifty-nine to one hundred and three dollars a share. 
Steel Common —five hundred million dollars outstanding 
went from twenty dollars a share to ninety-five. We 
caught glimpses of the manner in which this boom was 
fostered when Rock Island soared thirty dollars a share 
in fifteen minutes and, a little later, when the pool that 
had been manipulating Hocking Coal and Iron collapsed 
and that prime security suddenly dropped sixty dollars a 
share. 

Recently the President asked Congress in a very con- 
servative way to carry out some policies of a mildly 
Rooseveltian nature. For more than a year everybody 
had known perfectly that he was going to do this. But 
his doing happened nearly to coincide with a period when 
the stock market was exhibiting those symptoms that 
inevitably follow a prolonged spree. Hence Wall Street 
echoes with the familiar plaint that Washington is 
responsible for all the trouble. Probably this will really 
deceive nobody; but it may help to divert public atten- 
tion from the important point that the Stock Exchange, 
with its wild gambling and rank manipulation, is the 
most conspicuous breeder of our business troubles 


On the Edge of Disaster 


RITISH convervatism has been having poor luck 

Latest returns show a handsome gain in the country’s 
foreign trade; money is quite easy; the stock market 
tranquil, and Government bonds are as high as they were 
last spring, before the Liberals threatened to strangle 
British prosperity in its cradle by increasing taxes on 
land, liquor and incomes. This is not the way a nation in 
imminent danger of ruin, through a Liberal victory, ought 
to be acting. 

Lord Revelstoke pictured British savings as “ fleeing to 
quarters where capital is more warmly weleomed”’ if the 
elections went against his party. Some time before that 
the great banking house of which his lordship is chief 
floated a large Russian loan in London. Russian credit 
being comparatively poor, a high rate of interest was 
offered, which attracted subscribers to the loan. In short 
this particular flight of British savings to Russia was not 
the result of bad government in England and good govern- 
ment in Russia, but of exactly the reverse. England's 
immense investments abroad—the extent to which her 
capital has fled elsewhere in quest of higher interest —are 
often pointed to as a proof of her greatness. If any timor- 
ous capitalist wishes to dispose of his British securities at a 
slight concession from the market price, no doubt he will 
find Lord Revelstoke ready to take them off his hands. 

National ruin is the stage thunder of politics. Hardly 
a week passes but somebody points out that the United 
States is utterly ruined already. 


A Parable of High Prices 


le THE brisk period of trust promoting that culminated 
in 1901 stocks were issued to the amount of a couple of 
thousand million dollars which represented simply ‘‘ good 
will,”’ or water. Practically the only good will involved 
was that of the promoters, first, to raise the price of vari- 
ous commodities so that the trusts manufacturing or deal- 
ing in them could make profits large enough to pay 
dividends on the watered stocks; next, to unload upon the 
public an ample portion of said stocks at valuations based 
on the profits that the higher prices would yield. 

To illustrate: You possess a thirty-dollar cow, whose 
milk you sell to your neighbors at four cents a quart. The 
promoter buys your cow, raises the price of milk to eight 
cents a quart, then sells the cow to Neighbor Jones for 
sixty dollars, because she is twice as profitable as before 
But Neighbor Jones has ten dollars’ worth of hens and 
sells you eggs at fifteen cents a dozen. The promoter buys 
the hens, puts eggs to thirty cents a dozen, and sells you 
the hens—now twice as profitable as formerly —for twenty 
dollars. As a net result of these operations the promoter 
has extracted a profit of forty dollars, and milk and eggs 
are higher. 

Out of the issuance and manipulation of the two thou- 
sand millions of watered stock high finance extracted a 
vast profit. The single issueof Steel Common — which was 
pure water—is now worth four hundred million dollars 
In order that it may be worth that, the Steel Trust charges 
such prices as yielded a net profit of forty million dollars 
the last quarter. 

Not that this little parable is adequate to explain high 
prices, but it is one of the things that help to explain them. 
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WHO’S 


The Owner of the Blarney Stone 


UPPOSE, genial and care-free, you were strolling 
down the street and met Maurice Francis Egan, 








our Minister to Denmark, who, after the cares 
incident to putting wreaths around the neck of Doctor he é een ¢ e, re 
Cook, in Copenhagen, is home for rest and reflection rece I I 
Desiring to be pleasant and persiflageous you might fa ed i Lit t 
exclaim: ‘‘ Why, Mr. Egan, welcome to our fair city.’ and ceremée é 1) ( 


Whereupon, what would happen? This: The Min- 
ister from Denmark would start in beaming surprise, 
grasp you warmly by the hand, pat youon the shoulder 
and say: ‘“‘Ah-h, my dear, dear friend, how do you do 

how —do—you—do? It is, indeed, a fair city, and 
made fairer because you are here. My pleasure at 
seeing you is so great I cannot, believe me, find words 
to express myself. It gives me great joy to see you 
looking so well, and as for material things I can only 
say your appearance furnishes ample proof that for- 
tune is endowing you with those rewards you so richly 
deserve. Such health! Such buoyancy! It was only 
last night I was lamenting the fact I had not seen 
you, and today—memorable day—I have met you 
and have grasped your hand. The gods are good to 
me, unworthy though I am. Of all my dear, dear : 
friends you are the one I most desired to see. And j ; Cea omnes, ep ONEL George B. MeClellan Harvey, editor, 





Newell’s Latest 





looking so exceptionately well, and rapidly taking the ; é publicist, orator and unterrified Democrat, is tall 
place in large affairs you so richly deserve. Ah-h, my aE and thin, and wears enormous spectacles with tortoise- 
dear, dear friend, I must clasp your hand again.”’ shell rin The Colonel was at a dinner recently and 

And so on. Now, it would make no difference with was observed for the first time by an interested spec- 
Doctor Egan whether you, genial and care-free, didn’t tator. He looked the ¢ nel care y and then 








have a nickel and did have the grip, or did havea tril- aid: *‘ Why, he looks as if Peter Newell drew him 
lion nickels and could whip Jeffries. There may be 
other persons in this wide land of ours who have the 
blarney, but they stutter and are halt in speech when 
compared to the Doctor. He not only kissed the 
blarney stone; he embraced it, brought it home with 


Imaginative Amateurs 


“WwW! HAVE deer ip in our tate f Maine iid 
General Frank Cushing, of Cushing's Island, 





























him, enlisted it in his exclusive service. Maurice ; buts that pleasant commonwealth, ‘‘ and 
Francis Eagan is the original Barney B. Blarney him- iii Seatenee Wali at Cities teenie ul hunters come up to hunt then The hunter 
self, all others being spurious claimants to got to killing so many guides, mistal 
ow nership of h ‘and of vocal emollient 7 e a e 1 the! or deer, that thes aes weret ed 
It certainly is grand to see the Doctor Serious and hh rivolo. ll S if ad ts A bo ii { to put on some d neu ng dre 
breeze into a little dinner party, say, with i red hat, ora ye coat, orsomething 
a dozen or so about atable. He begins with the h c. on , q | N t. - 4 oh 1 o the amateur sportsme ild not plug then 
host and does a walk-around, handing to each t e sreat and t ne car "B| ea ( Red hats got commo) d there were hunte 
guest a clinging handshakeand a line of meringue who, after ling a fe Lice Lid they the 
that is sweeter than Chinese candy. The Doctor disdains the White House. Doctor Egan is a poet, a novelist, a the guide ere f pecies of red-headed deer; so one 
any such little implement as the trowel. He puts his on literary critic, a story writer, a student of literature, and ellow I knew decided to make himself perfectly sure. He 
with a shovel, and if the occasion is unusually auspicious naturally, T. R.cottonedtohim. Manyanight Eganspent had an outer t of bla nd-white bedticking made 
he ladles it out by the bucket. When one goes blarneying, at the White House with our former President, talking which healway re w! he took a green hunter out. It 
believes the Doctor, one should not stop half-way. What’s about books and writer Was a grand id 
the use of telling a man he’s looking well when it is just Being an Irishman and proud of } ‘e and its liter Did it r 
as easy to tell him he looks better than he ever did inhis_ ture, he naturally introduced that subject into these “We t had its disad tage One day t 
l the radiant picture of health and of gorgeous and ? rR I é He e! t t Pre i 
ring success ? le j y } e } r é t I Hi P \ 
uu see, the Doctor comes by it naturally. Nobody ‘ } } 1 I | pot I ‘ ‘ 
in this wide world can equal him. It would have been folklore, and the lik Just before the Pre ! 1 é f i 
worth traveling to Copenhagen to hear what the Doctor starting on h long Western trip that w nd u 1 hunter 
said when he was first presented to the King of Denmark lion hunt in the Colorad u he 1 
I'll wager that monarch was puffed up like a pouter pigeon Egan: “‘I am going to have a lot of time to read on 1! Suited in Vestings 
when the Doctor had finished with him, and firmly con-_ trip and I want to take along a few Irish bo E 
vineed he had J. Csesar, King Alfred, Napoleon Bonaparte, me them for Egat 1 é ‘ 4 larve RI t I t e onl ithor 
the Kaiser, King Edward and all other royal personages tr vas read ) start Egan apy ‘ I f n the t i haberd 
who are living or ever have lived faded to a whisper. books pertaining to many things Irish. The Preside I ever, he doesn't have ther | le | habe 
Inasmuch as the Doctor talks to every person he meets as read these books when he had not} r else t 1 n tne a e! Sor ef] et a little 
if that person were, at least, a Grand Duke, words fail to d came bat ed I ‘ I sn t N¢é \ 
convey even an idea of the line of lubricous and unguent- d Ar f I t ! ! 
ary conversation he would bestow on a real King, even people have vw i ( el | ‘ I | 
if merely a King of Denmark took time to write his essay on Old Irish Sa that 1 the 
. ‘ : printed a few years I ( ) I I | he 
A Course in Irish Folklore Ricans ceed Sicea lata a sae , ' | 
HERE are opposites in every man’s character, contra- gentlemen whom President R elt had 
dictions that make the study of mankind as fascinating Ananias. Thus does Literature move ina my 





as it is inconclusive. Observe Doctor Egan, if a type is her wonders to perforn The Hall of Fame 
é ‘ 





needed. He has the blarney and he uses it like a man Vhen President Roosevelt had his famous 1 t! 
painting a barn, lays it on with an enormous brush, indis- nators T n and Bail i h former Senator @ David Graham P!} \\ M 
criminately. But he, also, isa poet and, many critics have andler, in wi bot é f T eam and vent r 


said, writes the finest sonnets of any American living. Of cast aspersions about rather carel the Pre 


course, writing sonnets, although a pleasing and artistic all he thought he needed to d 








occupation, is not especially remunerative, and the Doctor, bout doing anything more. Meantime, S« 
until he went into diplomacy, was a professor of English and Tillman kept exploding regular! rR | 
language and literature at Georgetown University. More- restive. He was angry and felt he ild t ut cM G r N 
over, diplomacy is a profession requiring oft speech. Still. he could see no advanta , 7 ’ ’ hy y 
Like as not the Doctor is practicing on the public, hoping had landed on all hands as hard as he | \ ‘ 
and expecting and deserving even more important diplo- However, his temperature ke The cs . ; 
matic posts in the future to divert his mind, he re ‘ é I 
We have not seen many sonnets from his pen since he sagas that had been given by D Egat 
became a diplomatist, but the very fact he isa sonneteer down and wrote his essay on them. It \ pre ' 
made him a diplomatist, by which we observe that poetry tionary measure and, when one comes to thin] enc 
has its uses no less than prose. As was well known, Presi- good one, for one cannot read and write about i Irish € Dan W. Allen. of I 
dent Roosevelt considered himself a literary man. That sagas and think about deliberate and unqualified fals furniture é He sells t ‘ 
was his profession—and is, he would probably contend hoods—so called—at the same time. Instead of erupt equal facility, but, unf inate \ 


and he was very fond of literary persons when he was in ing again, President Roosevelt worked off his supertiuou money in tables than there et 
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“VERY one whose 
home is not up an 
4 apartment-house 


elevator ora tenement stair is certs 1in to get 
hen fever—this being the name rather irrev- 
erently given to the keen and intense desire 
to raise one’s own poultry. Hen fever is 
normal, natural, unavoidable, inevitable, 
not to be escaped; and being all this it is 
highly satisfactory that it is at the same 
time pleasant and often profitable in its out- 
come. In its extreme manifestations the 
fever carries a man to the point of persist- 
ently insisting that his breed is the only 
possible breed and his methods the only pos- 
sible methods 

To see several hundred pounds of your 
home-raised chickens walking about on 
the hoof is vastly pleasant. There walked 
the roast of yesterday; there struts the 
o'er-confident tomorrow; and you count 
innumerable eggs be fore they are laid 
You lessen mightily the bill of the butcher; 
and if you wish to go into chicken-raising 
as a business, either in a large or a small 
way, you are reasonably sure of profit 
With poultry practically nothing is lost. If 
a chicken is not a layer it may be eaten or 
marketed. Watch a country auction and 
you will ngtice that there is nothing in 
greater demand, at a good price, than the 
poultry population. 

But in poultry-raising there is no royal 
road to fortune. One must work, have 
patience, perseverance, care. ‘‘ Genius,’’ in 
poultry-raising as in other things, ‘is an 
infinite capacity for taking pains.” 


Making a Beginning 


It is far better for the one who has caught 
hen fever to understand plainly that he 
must always be prepared for disappoint- 
ments; that optimistic estimates must 
always be discounted; that he cannot count 
his chickeris even after they are hatched — 
cannot count upon their growing up that 
there are bound to be setbacks and draw- 
backs; that the “best laid schemes” of 
eggs and hens “‘ gang aft agley.”’ 

Our own poultry- raising began with a 
couple of Brahma chicks acquired one 
Eastertime. By Thanksgiving the rooster 
weighed nine pounds, dressed, and the 
hen was laying one egg a day with the 
regularity of clockwork. A good hen ought 
to begin laying after six or seven months 
At. Experiment Stations they tell you of 
hens that begin to lay at four months 
but Experiment-Station hens are often 
infant prodigies. 

That first Brahma hen lived in a packing- 
box, roamed all over the place, ate kitchen 
scraps, and laid close on to three hundred 
eggs a year, after she began. But that 
was better than could have been expected, 
a good average for a hen being one hundred 

nd fifty eggs a year 

It is important to select some single 
breed, rather than have your flock a lot 
of scrubs and nondescripts. Pedigree and 
breeding tell. It is. well for chickens to 
have grandmothers 

There are two excellent ways of begin- 
ning. One is to start with a rooster and 
two hens, of the kind you decide upon. The 
other is to buy a setting of eggs of the 
desired kind and with them an old hen to 
hatch them out—the old hen falling a 
sacrifices when her duty is accomplished 
Later, there may be great advantages in 
using an incubator and brooder, for many 
eople get wonderful results from them, 
nut I should strongly advise any one to 
get his practical, initial knowledge from 
studying the natural ways and natural life 
of hens, for without this the machinery of 
incubator and brooder cannot well be 
handled with good results. Nothing is so 
good as to watch the hen that “gathereth 
her chickens under her wings,’’ for she 
goes through all the multitudinous watch- 
ae an precisely as in Biblical days, 
= edless of the march of centuries and 

ivilization 

The choice of excellent breeds is very 
wide. They are broadly classed as from 
two original sources: the Mediterranean, 
nervous, small birds —one remembers the 
skinny table d’héte chicken of Italy —but 
great layers, of which Leghorns are a 
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HEN FEVER 


Virtues and Vices of an Incurable Disease 


By ROBERT SHACKLETON 


type; and Asiatics, heavy, meaty birds, 
slow-moving and liable not to be heavy 
layers, of which the pincushion-breasted 
Cochins are a type. Then man, and 
mainly the Yankee, produced by cross- 
breeding some strains so popular now: 
Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Or- 
ie cap Wyandottes. The names are 
egion and their devotees most devout. It 
is largely a matter of individual taste, or 
may depend on the good or bad luck that 
accompanied a trying-out. Luck and 
chance are always features, in spite of the 
most scientific care and feeding. For my 
own part I have tried several breeds in 
turn, and am now working back to my first 
love, the Brahmas, as on the whole they 
seem to average up best, from my experi- 
ence. They are an old-fashioned kind and 
are heavy birds, with good meat, and also 
average up well as layers; although merely 
finding one good Brahma layer would have 
proved nothing, as there are exceptions 
with every breed. That Brahmas are 
slow-moving fowl is a distinct point in 
their favor, for this means that they do not 
make themselves thin with running about. 
And it means, too— astonishing fact 
that they will stay inside of a three-foot 
fence. Most kinds are restrained by 
nothing lower than five or six feet, and 
need lopped wings at that. 

This matter of choosing a breed is one 
that depends upon whether you want 
layers more than size or size more than 
layers—eggs more than broiled chicken or 
broiled chicken more than eggs; but it 
must not be forgotten that even the best 
of layers come to the table in time. White 
Wyandottes, another kind that I tried, 
average unusually well as layers, but run 
light in weight, and Buff Plymouth Rocks 
are good all-around birds, extremely good- 
looking both on and off the table 

But it is not only by breed or name that 
good chickens are distinguished. The 
fowls of highest-price on the poulterer’s 
counter are those with bronze feet; next 
come the yellow-footed; while those with 
black or gray feet are held to be marke dly 
undesirable in comparison. Nor is this 
mere matter of fancy, for the richest meat 
and the best gravy come from chickens 
bronze or yellow footed. It is wise to aim 
at chickens that meet the best require- 
ments from a mercantile standpoint 

In fact, one may go still further, and put 
it down that the better the general looks 
of a bird the better bird it is. The matter 
of general looks is also so important from 
another point of view that it is surprising 
how often it is neglected. Many a man 
spoils the effect of a fine house and shrubs 
and trees by having in sight a lot of 
mongrelly, unalluring hens and an un- 
sightly chicken house designed by the 
hired man and built of sheathing paper 
and old fence boards. 


Proper Sites for Chicken Houses 


Whatever the kind of chickens decided 
upon it is best to have the roosters brought 
in successionally from outside stock so as 
not to have inbreeding. But, to kee ~p your 
yard from holding her; of variegated 
variety, you must see to it that they have 
no neighbor on the visiting list Hens 
easily tread the primrose path, with fatal 
results to your white, or yellow, or 
speckled color-scheme 

It is often claimed that chickens pay 
only up to the point where the kitchen 
scraps, with what is grown on the place, 
will feed them: and it is doubtless true 
that the greatest degree of success comes 
from such conditions. Few families, how- 
ever, can raise enough chickens for their 
needs under these circumstances, and it is 
well proved that chickens may be made to 
yay after aconsiderable portion of their food 
on to be bought and they are thus not a 
source of unbroken profit. But it must be 
remembered that one cannot figure on 
having ten times as much success with 
eighty chickens as with eight. 

The location of the chicken house is 
important. At my present home I set out 





to have quite a fair-sized 
flock, and found the 
chicken house was built 
on low and shaded ground, beside a pool. It 
was soon apparent that the fowls did not 
thrive there. As the cold days of fall came 
the chickens grew rheumatic. They needed 
a home in a dry and sunny spot, and so I 
tore down that chicken house and moved 
the flock to quarters prepared in an old cow- 
barn, taking out stanchions and feeding- 
troughs and wooden floor, and making a 
big, roomy, sunny, stone-walled room. It is 
wind-proof and cold-proof when doors and 
windows are closed, and at the same time 
gives ample opportunity for sun and air, 
with inch- nn protective screens across 
all ventilating openings. 

Some people like earth floors, some 
cement, some wood. All have advantages, 
but it seemed to me best to have a floor of 
good clay upon a foundation of broken 
stone, with a wall of concrete around all 
the edges to a depth of eighteen inches 
below the surface, to prevent rats from 
tunneling in. In theory, rats are effica- 
ciously kept out by a stone wall, but as a 
matter of fact I find that intelligent and 
indefatigable rats make little of tunneling 
through the mortared interstices. After 
all, they have little to occupy their time, 
and perhaps accept a stone-wall challenge 
as an ennui-destroyer. 


Happy Homes for Hens 


The essentials of a henhouse, it is often 
said, are comfort, cost and convenience; 
but it is just as essential to have safety also 
and general good appearance. 

The preparatory work is not finished 
when your chicken house and fence are 
completed, for other things also are needed. 
For example, there should be a “hen 
jail’’—a smallish coop with slatted bottom, 
to ‘‘break up”’ a broody hen that wants to 
set when you want her to lay. This 
method has distinct advantages over 
plunging the hen in water, or setting a dog 
to worry her, or putting her, Regulus-like, 
into a spike-bottomed barrel. For the 
other kind of hen, the one that gives up the 
job of setting after having begun and lets 
a eggs spoil, no treatment does any good, 
not even the time-honored one of putting 
over her, on the nest, a brick-weighted sieve. 
Sucha hen willafterward be untrustworthy, 
and the thing to do is to fatten her fora 
few days and then decapitate her. 

There should be a rooster pen for any 
too belligerent gentleman. There should 
be a feeding pen to fatten fowls for the 
table. There should be a slat-topped box, 
or barrel, for the isolation of a drooping 
chick, and this for the sake not only of the 
patient but of the flock; for sometimes, 
even with the best of care, an infectious 
sickness will make its appearance. If it 
is a healthy chicken, suffering merely from 
an ordinary disorder or from a broken leg, 
much may be done. Warmth and special 
food and careful splinting work wonders. 

The roosts should not be of the kind that 
mount up, bar above bar, like a broad 
step-ladder. These are a survival of the 
days when chicken houses were not made 
“varmint-proof.” It is better to have 
parallel bars of one height, because upon 
them the hens do not crowd and push and 
fight for the highest perch. The bars 
should be low, about two feet from the 
ground, so that all the hens can fly up 
easily, and they should be square-edged 
because claws clutch square edges better 
than round ones. They should not be 
nailed fast, but held in place by long nails, 
loose, like pins, in round holes. The whole 
thing pwd : i come apart quickly and easily 
for cleaning and whitewashin g in the 
sunshine. Whitewash, with carbolic in it, 
and an occasional spraying with kerosene 
put the finish to any mites, crawlers, or, 
germs on the roosts. Care may kill a 
cat, if the old proverb is true, but it will 
save your hens. There should be, outside 
of the chicken house, a low-set open-air 
sunparlor, with a roof and three sides, the 
open side being in the sunniest direction. 
This is a good place for dusting baths. 

In some other bright and sheltered spot | 
I find it best to keep the little chicklets till | 
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HE characteristic dis- 
tinction of Knapp- 
Felt hats appeals to the 
discriminating —those for 
whom the best is none too 


good. The shapes are 
xclusive C & K designs 
of unquestioned propriety 
in sufhcient variety to 
afford an opportunity for 
the exercise of individual 
taste in the selection of 
hat which is proper be- 
‘ause it is becoming. 


Knapp-Felt hats are 
made in the C & K Shop 
where the excellence of 
the output is the most 
important consideration. 
The superb quality, the 
noticeable elegance of 
style and the steadfast 
Cronap dye are features 
peculiar to Knapp-Felt— 
the results of expert, well 
paid handwork. 
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and Soft Hats are made in 
two grades, $6 and $4. 
The smart styles for Spring 
are shown by the best 
dealers, everywhere. 
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they have grown big enough to fend for 
themselves. This is better than putting 
them too early into the battle of life with a 
trampling and marauding multitude. Each 
little flock, with the mother hen, should 
have an individual coop, rat-proof for 
night, but ventilated with wire-netted 
holes, and there should be a big covered 
cage to set in front of a door by day, so 
that each little brood may be fed in peace 
The best thing to start fes eding x baby chicks 
with is rather cannibalistic —hard-boiled 
eges crushed with a.fork—but feed the 
mother hen whole corn first, or she m: 
clean up the plate meant for her childrer 

Planning and building a proper chicken 
house, with the fencing and accessories, 
necess arily F i and the flock 
will demand constant care—this being a 
kind of fact too — bse sere d by the 
buoyantly-optimistic, who thereby 
foundation for unplea ine diser 
later. But the increased practical returns 
that come from a little expense and a good 
deal of care and expense worth 
while 

How to se 








cost somet 








make care 


to it that chickens lay eggs 
in the off months of winter is one of the 
most interesting of all poultry problen 
That hens lay when eggs are cheap 
won't lay when eggs are dear is an an 
complaint 





Keeping Hens Busy in Winter 


even in the warm 
an extent a matter of 
may lay practically all 
ol the ame brood, 


The matter of laying, 
months, is to quits 
chance. One hen 
the time, while 
may simply not lay at all. Being femi- 
nine, it is a matter of ‘‘if she will, she will 
you may depend on't; and if she won't, 
she wont: so there's an end on't’ except 
that one must be ready to go further ar nd 
promptly make a salad-end of the offender. 
To pick out the bad fron | the good and to 
keep an absolute record of each hen, trap 
nests may be used; but they involve more 
trouble and attendance than most people 
wish to give their hens and, besides, are 
a punishment to a good hen instead of a 
reward of merit. A practical way to dis- 
tinguish a suspected shirker or a suspected 
egg-eater or feathe r-pulle r from the others 
is to dot her, with a touch of black paint. 
It is easy thus to mark a nun f them 
with cabalistic signs. Then, for chickens 
that are useless or vicious, apply the axiom: 
I oe the axe 


a sister, 





But although you cannot make a hen 
lay you can encourage her, and the best 
encourager is proper food A hen need 


what is called a ‘“‘balanced ration.”’ At 
all times of the year she needs both vege- 
table and animal food; at all times of the 
year she must have some kind of green 
stuff. Feed such things as whole or cracked 
corn, meat scrap, chopped bone, skim milk, 
whole wheat. Daily, in very cold weather, 
it is well to feed a hot mash of some such 
thing as bran and vegetables and chicken 
peppers. But ordinarily let the hens keep 
busy out in the open, pic king up not only 
the food you have scatteringly fed, but 
also the Caltitedianes and infinitesimal 
titbits that they tirelessly peck for. That 
terrible word henpeck comes from the 
hen’s terrible, tireless, nervous, incessant, 
unceasing work 

If a hen is to prod uce eggs, a fair propor- 
tion of her diet must be some form of meat. 
Bugs are meat; a hen always lays when she 
is chasing oma rs all day. When it 
isn’t bug season give her meat scraps or 
cut bone. Even tly the egg crop will 
seriously diminish for a time in the winter 
months. Genial = Herrick, when he 
declared that his ‘“‘teeming hen did i lay | her 
egg each day,”’ was merely like all chicken 
fanciers in willfully forgetting the cold 
days when she wouldn't 

When fed within doors, sca 
food in some kind of clean litter on their 
scratching floor, to make them work ‘for 
their meals. A cabbage on a string, at 
pecking height, is a titbit of delight, as are 
a beet-and a turnip on projecting nails. 
There should always be charcoal. If the 
hens do not enjoy the ideal condition of 
hz aving access to running wate r they should 
be given plenty of water in c lose d-top 
dishes, with just enough of open space to 
put in their bills. 

There should by all means be a good, 
generous, outdoor ranging-place for them; 
a real yard, not a bare and tough-soiled 
prison. And they won’t hurt the garden 
if let in for just a little while late in the 
afternoon, for they only dig and scratch 
and make the earth fly when they have a 









tter the dry. 
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great deal of time, whereas in ¢ 
time in a garden they wil 
injurious insects 


very short 
| devour a lot of 


kes them 























nomy in food is 

and your hens will retaliate by 

economizing In eggs and fles} They can't 
make bricks without straw 

Besides actual f 1 they must have 

material to make shells for their egg For 

them their own egg shells—if 

doe T t té i n the! to be- 

ters—andal ve them plenty 

or pounded oyster shells 

tion r irds demand 

l or if it takes its 

“ pered lot of fidgety 

ith s that failed to thrive 

vard ted 1 expen- 

‘ that weaith cou ipply 

wheat untouched they rned 

milk curds; they refused lettuc they 

would not look at honest yellow corn 

Then | mere accident the “tr ible was 

disc ered { oal dust and la , débris 

from a coal bin, were filled in upon a low 

pot, and the chickens fell up vora- 

ciously and ynce | to thrive Gener- 

ations of chicke } ‘ used on that 

ground and had final icceeded in abso- 

lutely clearing it of little sharp stones; and 

len came the coal grit to fill the long-felt 

want 

One rT ter to fit n he 1 good 

ave , and where there is more than one 

rooster, alternate the day with them, 

keeping one penned up whet inother's free 

f they're together they'll spend too much 


time and energy in just nat ighting 
It is not a bad idea to keep no ter at all 
during the winter, but eat it and have a 
young ,bird in the spring, from outside 
sto A few years ago there appeare da 
tory by one of our foremost hu- 
morists and the crux of the tale was thata 








foolish city family, moving to the suburbs, 
act ially expected to get egg from a 


chicken flock that was without a rooster, 
Neither author nor editor was familiar 
with eggs, except on the breakfast-table, 


and did not know that there will be just as 
many eggs under the circumstances referred 


to, but that they will not hatch. That is 
no drawback in winter, for no one wants to 
hatch eggs at that time 

When eggs are set the Vv ought not to be 
taken at random, just the run of the flock, 
but should be selected from the best hens 
Iti surprising how one can go or proving 
his flock by selecting egg There ire as 
great differences in hens as in people, as to 


traits, character, amount of work and re 


sults, and alsoa to appe 


The Foes of the Chicken 


Chickens do die so ea ly one of the facts 
to which the persistent optimist shuts his 
pee 





eyes There are iWKS wl crows, POs- 
sums, weasels, minks, fox« rats and cats 

pole and plain. And besides these defi- 
nite foes there are uncertain perils and 
sicknesses that sweep chickens away with- 
out warning and often without visible cause 
A setting hen is usually given f teen eggs; 


perhaps thirteen hatch out; and then they 
may begin to drop off till suddenly you 
realize that there are only eight or so 
Sometimes the number dwindles even more, 
and the fussy hen ick has 
ever been proverbial 

Eternal watchfulness is necessary. After 
a snow, if the flock ha been lk t out for 
a free range, it must be counted for the 


with only one cl 





dazzied y the whitene is to be lost 
Chickens a suce¢ Of course they are! 
No one ever con apletely recovers from hen 


fever. It usually gets a greater hold as 
the years go by-——it gets into the tem 
and stays there. For who that knows what 
that fresh morning egg tastes like can 
return to a shopworn product! How can 
a family that has k urned to distinguish a 
pullet egg from an old hen egg by taste 


return to even a guara ry-shop 
breakfast! How can the housewife, used 
to an egg ba Ket always It ontent 
with a dozen of the aged from a store! 
How can a household used to chicken and 














cream gravy, to a small pair ted, to 
the charm of frving IZ broiling size, 
roasting e—even the stewing kind and 


_Vv hole- 
clean-fed, ¢ iow can 
such a household ‘ f content 
with cold-storage poultry, even if a benign 
government stamps an assurance on the 
tail feathers that it is not over six month 


dead! 


even the chicken-s: 


some, 
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fb dee process and machinery 
by which Barrington Hall is 


prepared represent a life study of 
this one subject. 

As owners of this valuable proc- 
ess by patent right, we have always 
taken a natural pride in maintain- 
ing the highest possible standard 


1 
of quality 


To-day, Jarrington Hall, the 
Baker-ized Steel-Cut Coffee, is 
used, not only by people who can 


drink no other coffee, but by thou- 


sands who drink it merely for its 


splendid quality. 


Imitation is a consequence and 
in evidence of our success, It is, 
however, confined to a part of our 
trade-mark, ‘‘Steel-Cut,”’ which by 
a legal technicality cannot be 
protected 

\lready a host of hungry imita 


tors, in an effort to deceive and so 


trade on the reputation “‘Steel-Cut 


ined by its connection with 

ington H are using the 
t “ ut re nee 
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LARGE number of our leading Cap- 
A tains of Finance have dropped into 
Washington during the past month 
to have a look at things and see how the 
land lies. Without exception these Captains 
of Finance have gone home hysterically 
yrotesting that the country is going—or 
1as gone—to the dogs, that all is lost, that 
we are on the verge of a succession of 
panies that will rend us asunder and break 
everybody in sight, including said Cap- 
tains of Finance, which, to be sure, is in 
their eyes the vilest of catastrophes. 

The trouble is this: These Captains of 
Finance have called on Attorney-General 
Wickersham and, to their intense astonish- 
ment, have discovered that Mr. Wickersham 
has a high regard for the oath of office he 
took when he entered the Cabinet, that he 
is in no sense a special retainer for Wall 
Street, that he has no intention of pro- 
tecting these gentlemen in evading or 
breaking the law, and that he is fully in 
line with the policy of the Administration 
as to corporations and trusts that are 
organized or conducted illegally. They 
cannot understand it. 

Apparently, because Mr. Wickersham 
had corporation business before he became 
Attorney-General — was practicing law 
in New York, these Captains of Finance 
thought all their troubles were over when 
he went into the Cabinet and they made up 
their minds they could go ahead with their 
schemes, regardless of the law. Their 
astonishment was pitiful and paralyzing 
when they discovered that the Attorney- 
General has the whole people as a client 
instead of the special interests. 


The Ways of Wickersham 


Two of the m came gayly to town the 
other day to ‘‘save’’ a certain corporation 
that has for years flagrantly violated 
every law, and has been ruthless in crush- 
ing out competition on the one hand and 
extorting high prices from the consumers 
on the other. All they had to do, they 
thought, was to go to the Department of 
Justice and say to the Attorney-General: 
‘*Now, Wickersham, old friend, we are all 
right. You mustn’t do anything to us. We 
are strong friends of the Republican party 
and we have always contributed liberally. 
It may be advantageous to the Adminis- 
tration to kick up a little dust, you know, 
but you mustn't do anything to us. You 
really mustn't. We might lose some money 
if you did. Our securities might go down 
in price, or our surplus be decreased. Of 
course you won't, Mr. Wickersham. We 
can rely on you to let us alone, eh? That's 
a good chap We knew you wouldn't for- 
get the old days.”’ 

“On the contrary,”’ the Attorney-Gen- 
eral replied, “I shall take early action 
against the corporation you represent, and 
against every other corporation that is 
violating the law as you have been violating 
it for years, and I shall use all the machin- 
ery of this office and of the Government to 
bring you within the law and to force you 
to observe the law and to reorganize so 
you can obey the law and be legally in 
existence It is my intention to dissolve 
every corporation like yours if I can do it, 
and I think lean. Good-morning. Pleas- 
ant weather we are having, isn't it?”’ 

Whereupon these particular Captains of 
Finance went gibbering home: ‘Why, 
that man Wickersham’s an anarchist. 
That's what he is. He intends to make us 
obey the law. It’s scandalous. Sell every- 
thing you've got. Clean up! We 
nothing with him.”’ 

On cases like this the whole recent Wall 
Street situation was predicated. The men 
vho have been einen the market there 
for years and who have been manipulating 
the law to allow corporations to do what 
they desired to do, not what they legally 
might do, have developed a hysterical fear 
of Washington and of the President. They 
do not know what is coming, but they are 
certain that what is coming bodes them 
no good For this reason they have been 
dumping stocks on the market and have 
been predicting panics to come, and all 
that. They are afraid the Administration 
will have the law on them, and they know 
just how much they are amenable to the 
law 

There seems to have been an impression 
among the members of the Amalgamated 
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Association of the Captains of Finance 
that as soon as Mr. Taft became President 
they were to be safe from annoyance, 
investigation or prosecution for violations 
of the law. This Administration moves 
slowly, but by this time it has seeped into 
the minds of these gentlemen that all such 
reports of complaisance on the part of Mr. 
Taft were greatly exaggerated. He not 
only has decided on a definite program, but 
he has made such engagements with the 
leaders of Congress as will help him pass 
the laws he wants. 

Now, Mr. Taft is unfortunate in two 
ways, so faras his intentions are concerned: 
The Captains of Finance do not like him 
because they think he is going to do too 
much, and a good many people throughout 
the country do not like him because they 
think he is not going to do enough. What 
the Captains of Finance think is not partic- 
ularly material to Mr. Taft, so far as the 
success of his Administration is concerned. 
He must look to the people for the com- 
mendation that is worth while. The people 
have, apparently, expected him to make a 
grand slam, to shoot off a thirteen-inch 
gun, to burst forth before this in a magnifi- 
cent spectacular performance that would 
give them something to goon. He has not 
done it. 

He had an opportunity when the Tariff 
Bill came to him for signature. If he had 
wanted to do something spectacular he 
could have vetoed that bill, and he would 
have had ample grounds. Then the people 
would have thrown up their multitudinous 
hats and shouted in glad acclaim for a 
time and, after business had remained 
unsettled for more long months, would 
have begun to wonder if that inspiring act 
had had its basis in real inspiration, after 
all. 

Taft didn’t veto the Tariff Bill, because 
it was the best tariff revision he could get 
at that time. It may, in a popular sense, 
have been a mistake not to veto it. Still, 
that is water overthe dam. He signed the 
bill and he is standing for it. Presently 
another opportunity to go into action may 
arrive. I think it will. Taft has made an 
agreement with the leaders of the Senate 
and House as to the laws he wants passed 
at this session. He is treating that agree- 
ment as made in good faith on both sides. 
He has sent in his messages and has had his 
bills drafted. They are before Congress. 

His opportunity will rest on the com- 
pleted action of the Senate and the House 
on those bills. Will Aldrich and Cannon 
keep faith? Will they pass the laws sub- 
stantially as the President wants them, or 
will they draw all their teeth, make them 
innoe uous, with the excuse that all legis- 
lation is compromise and that many com- 
promises had to be made to get results ? 
It is too early to answer those questions, 
but if Mr. Taft has any realization of how 
these leaders work he has just cause to be 
suspicious. 


Senatorial Counter-Irritants 


The leaders of the House and the Senate, 
being old-time politicians, work in old-time 
ways. That is, they rarely change their 
methods. Why should they? Old methods 
have always prevailed until now. For 
example, if a bill formulating a Presidential 
olicy into law comes along, that bill can 
ve passed, after due consideration, in 
substantially any’ shape the leaders want 
it--or could have been in years gone by 
either before or after it has been filed down, 
and padded, and insulated, and denatured, 
until it provides for nothing harmful to the 
persons or combinations against which it is 
aimed. 

To get time to do trimniing down, and 
lopping off, and compressing, and devitaliz- 
ing, there must be matters before the Sen- 
ate of apparent grave importance that 
hold back this particular measure, or these 
particular measures. Hence, the multi- 
plicity of investigations that have been 
started as blinds Take that Senate 
investigation into high prices for food and 
other necessities > arly in the session, 
on January 5, Senator Elkins, of West 
Virginia, introduced a resolution calling 
for such an investigation. Just why 
Elkins was in such a hectie hurry to find 
out why food is costing so much is not 
apparent, unless he thought an investiga- 
tion of the prices of food would stave off 
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No Need to Have 
Soggy Salt 


You see, when you visit any fine café, 
that some salt always flows. Ask for the 
reason and you will be told, ‘‘ We use only 
Shaker Salt.”’ 

Every home can get that same salt. 
Every good grocer sells it. All that is 
necessary is to insist On genuine Shaker 
Salt. 








Exceedingly Dry 


Shaker Salt isn’t mixed with 
It flows bec cause it is fine and dry 
comes im a parathne 
proot box to protect it. 

We remove the gypsum from 
Salt by an elaborate process which we 
control. This gypsum is tound in all natural 
salt, and no other maker removes it. 

Gypsum is practically Plaster of Paris— 
a pebble former, the basis i 
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Not 
Costly 


Shaker Salt 


costs but 1o¢ 


afford this 
pure, dry 





get 
genuine 
Shaker Salt, 
for no other 
cadte salt 





not to have 
the best so 
cheap a thing 
as salt 

Price, east of 
~ Ro < = S, 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 


St. Clair, Mich. 
Makers of the only salt 7-10 per cent 
pure, as proved by Government tests 
A Library Coupon, good for magazines and 
in every box of Si aker Salt 














Send 
for this 
beautiful 
100-page 
Book “Modern 
” 
Bathrooms 
F you want your bathroom 
to be a model of comfort, lux 
ury and hygiene, send today for 
“MODERN BATHROOMS.” It 
will prove an invaluable aid in your 
selection of sanitary prac tical bathroom fixtures 
the kind that look best —last longest and cost no 


more than the ordinary kind 
N BATH M 
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TOOTH POWDER 
It’s the Oxygen 


in Calox (Peroxide of Hydrogen) that renders it s 

efficient as a cleanser of the mouth and whitener of the teeth. 

Dentists advise its use. Physicians prescribe it 
All Druggists, 25 cents 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
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an investigation into the high price of coal, 
of which he is a large producer. Just th 
same, he was ina hurry. He also inserted 
a tariff slant in his resolution, which might 
lead to the blaming of the tariff for som« 
of the increased price 

The Elkir resolutic 
thirty days in the committee where it 
} 








een referred. Then the Senate leader. 
found that the Ballinger-Pinchot inv 
gation they had sanctioned was not doing 
much as an inciter of popular interest, and 
so, a month after the Elkins resolution, de- 
cided something must be done. Wherefore 
Senator Lodge introduced a_ resolution 
calling for an investigation of the high 
prices of food and other necessities, which 
was referred, and next morn reported 
out for passage. Senator Elkins went on 
the warpath. His screams of rage could be 
heard for many blocks. He desired to 
know why his resolution had been killed 
and the other adopted. He wasn’t told, 
but he knew the reasons, which are that the 
Finance Committee, of which Lodge ‘ 
member, wanted to control the investi- 
gation so the sacred tariff might be held 
inviolate, that Lodge is a candidate for 
reélection in Massachusetts and needs 
some help with the people, and that Elkins 
is a sort of a free lance, anyhow, insurg 
or being regular as the ultimate benefit 
to Elkins may direct. 












Keeping the Public Interested 


However, Elkins ma ich a fuss ond 
directed the atte ntion of f the people : at lars 
to thee vide ont desire of the old-time leaders 
to protect the tariff in the food investiga- 
tion that the Lodge resolution was laid by 
and Elkins Was given a ¢ h ance, 
modified chance, but still, more of a chance 
than he would have had if the Lodge 
lution had been adopted. Thus there will 
be a sort of a tariff end to the inquiry into 
high prices, but not any more of that sort of 
thing than can be prevented. What Elkins 
got was his resolution ‘‘amended to meet 
the views of the Finance Committee,”’ and 
Lodge will be a figure in the investigation 
Thus three accomplished: 
Elkins was propitiated, Lodge given his 
chance to inquire into and recommend 
measures for the relief of the dear people, 
and the Finance Committee, headed by 
Aldrich, put jn charge, according to its 
views. Everybody satis fied; no complaint 
iorthesenine except In the case of the ulti- 
mate consumer 

The Senate will do its investigating in 
food price s or, more con ehensiv .~/ 
the high cost of living is € ——— 
keep the public interested. Mean , the 
carpenter-and-joiner work on the P residen- 
tial bills will go on. They will be toned 
down as far as Aldrich and the others dare 
They will be made as innocuous as possibk 
Adrort debate will be suggested and main 
tained, and soft-pedal amendments foisted 
and fostered When alli is ready the y will 
be put through with as much celerity as 
possible 

Now, here is where Taft 
tunity will come. If he gets 
his Federal 
railroad laws and the rest —in emasculated 
shape, if the Senate leaders try to trict 
him by making his recommendations int 
ineffective law, as they will if they dare, 
he can make himself forever with the 


a sort of a 





> Teso- 


things were 





s second oppor 
those bill 


incorporation act, his variou 











people by vetoing those bills, calling the 
a Carmine of the country to the way he 
ited the laws con ructed at 1 the \ 
they were const fort ,and r 
Congress 1n extra sé n next 1” t 








carry out his wishes 

He can—but will he? That would bea 
grand slam that would bring | 
admiration of the people who think he 
too easy. It would be t ; y 
do, also, if the 





Senate 


« ita ) 
try any denaturing on him. If they try? 
Of course they will try. They have beer 
framing up legislation and investigation 


and introducing buffers for weeks, with 
ust that end in view. Taft knows y 
wants. He has studied the questio 
fully. He isa great lawyer. He 
a chance what he gets. He is the 
only man in the country who can hold the 
House and Senate in check by the power 
fthe veto. It will take nerve if the situa- 
tion arises. It will be up to him 

There is a possibility, though, that the 
plan of the leaders of the House and Senate 
will meet with more opposition than they 
imagine. The leaders of the House and 
Senate are old-school politicians. They do 
not realize and are impatient of the shift 





to see 
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that Oo rri th ra i 
tions for the past four or five year La 
the Nel r r 

Ald t 

if xa ‘ 
po l a Bo 

col \ which doe rea e the tre | 
among the peopl ehaught 
bearing, conceited, arr The red 
posed to sneer at the efforts of th called 
progressives to represent their own cor 
tituencies instead of New | land I} 


have crushed out rebellion in the past and 
they think they can crush it ga 

They do not realize that the temper of 
many of the people in the Middle West : 
Western las changed ‘here 
a greater shift in the United § t 
than they have comprehended. With a 
good many Senators it isn’t any 
question of being too radical; it is a ques- 
tion of not being radical enough. I: 
of a La Follette here or a Cummins there, 
there are twelve or fourteen Re publ an 
in the Senate who are willing and ready to 
go as far as and even further than either 
of thes« The old order is changir 

This, then, the situation raft has 


it 
made his bargain with the Senate and 








states 














House leaders becau they, a 
the organizations of House and Senate, 
were the men who could put Taft s poli 
into law por t now } 
those leader wy have the bill 

must pa that Taft car or 
veto then t an cal « me I 
the S e 1 _ hy 1) te help 
l'aft get all he ear the way of the er 
ment of his ide i expre eda i t 
me ige rhe old leaders will take off 


many rough edges, draw as many te 

often down as much as they car Phe 
will certainly not deliver any 
they have to. They are still loyal 

old influences 

en Mr Taft will have two paths it 
front of him. He can veto because the 
leaders have not kept faith with him, or 
he can sign on the assumption that tl 

leaders have kept faith The judges will 
be the people at the elections next fall 
The position of the President is not a happy 
one. Weak and ineffective bills, signed, 
will probably mean a Democratic House 
elected next fall, and the last two years of 
the President’s term will be of no value 
to him because he can do nothing, he will 
be sewed up in a sack with the majoriti« 

of the two branches of Congress of opposite 
polit cal faith 








A veto will mean more legislation, mor 
business unrest, n loud rom Wall 
Street, and continuous troubl The entire 


future of the President depends on the way 
he holds the leaders of the House and 
Senate up to their promises and fores 
them to perform. If he lets them paim of 
sickly and anwmic laws on him instead of 
sturdy “vy irile ones he is done for. If 
he doe nt 3a chance 

The Pre should read that chapter of 
Gulliver's wherein the distressing 
experiences of Gulliver, when he was staked 
out and tied down by the I iiputiar 
are portrayed. There is an analogy ther 
and he should find it, for if ever ther 
a similar attempt by tricky, adroit, ur 


self-seeking politicians to enmes! 








pulous, 
and bind down a giant, that attempt 


ith Mr. Taft as the n 
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1 young n I 
r} ng in Arkar 

Vt ing ! Ss cor ‘ dl 
ent plea for met 

| ( Y Y i re emt 1 
Honor he said i he fel Hitl 
he has borne an unblemished re ; 
this com: he the »p 
of a widowed | | 
merciful 

Stand u the j he 
oner Young 1 ex 1 ‘ l 
ve for this « ¢ t he mor 
our community and law ft our state t 
in view of what your counsel has said I 
be lenient nd do hereby sentence yu to 
two years in the penitentiary: and yur 
man, When you h I 1 Ul entence 
and are free again I advise you to move t 
some community where tl do not r 


hogs 
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| Running Water Conveniences 
| For Suburban or Country Homes 
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"ll Mail This Booklet Free 
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Mortifying Confession 


A woman who says, ‘‘ Thank heaven, I’m 
through with my Spring housecleaning,” 
makes a mortifying confession. 

She admits that for twelve months she 
allowed her house to grow dirtier, month 
by month, until it became just twelve times 
as dirty as it should be 

What excuse 
she clean 
twice a year? 

he confusion—the misery—the worry 
it causes—when done in the old-fashioned 
is her only excuse. 


The Duntley 


Pneumatic Cleaner 


transforms the cleaning of 
the home from an infinite 
burden into a comparative 
pastime—into an actual 
pleasure. 

Instead of an upheaval 
of furniture, taking up 
carpets, etc., ‘the Duntley 
Cleaner, by an easy, simple, 
daily renovation, gives you 
perpetual freedom from 
dust, grime and disease 
germs—without disturbing 
furniture or furnishings. 


Try It—At My Expense 

I know so well that the Duntley Cleaner 
will free you forever from the housecleaning 
bugbear, that I am willing to send you one 
for a free demonstration in your own home— 
no matter where you live. 

I am not afraid to ship the Duntley Pneu- 
matic Cleaner a thousand miles away, to let 
it tell its own story, and to prove to you why 
it has won Grand Prizes here 

d Gold Medals abroad. 

I will even 
Duntley Cleaner by the 
month, until you convince 
yourself that it is cheaper to 
have it than to be without it 

nd then when you decide 
to buy, I will apply all the 
rent you have paid on the 
regular purchase price— 
$35 to $125. 

And when I am willing to 

ke all the risk, won't you 
peas me the opportunity to 
prove these statements—by 
filling out. a ymethe 
coupon below—today—now? | 


A ila of Your Own 
Earning $10 a day or more 


There is such an immense demand for 


vacuum cleaning that any honest, energetic 
worker can earn big money d 











































can she offer? Why does 


house thoroughly only once or 
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aily doing 
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he following letter is evidence of 


t this business: 


Home Cleaning Co. 
GENERAL HOUSECLEANING 


1 WASHINGTON BLDG. 


rattle, Wash. Bov.22, 1909. 
















Duntley Mg Co. 

Chieago. Iils. 
In the past forty 
untley Pneumatic 





Gay, doing splendid work and giv. 
ing entire eatisfaction to the 
people for whom I have worked 


ures respectfully, 


| bbw é. semana 





men | 
j n the con ner al ean ing 
‘) busine —| ike Mr. Hancock 
° ; as | +7 ‘ 
ang i W ago exac y tor 
\ vhat I have done for them, if you will 
y f ut and mail me the « upon brlow 
t hesit lo it 
esitate do tt right now. 


J. W. Duntley, Pres., 400 Harvester Bldg.. Chicago 


eeees Cul on 7 his Line and Mail Coupon at Once 


400 ceeaial Bidg., Chicago 
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i} 
Instead of og 
Court Plaster i 
10c WATERPROOF 
Liquid COURT 
PLASTER 
am | 
g 
VERYBODY in the a | 
: <i , | 
house needs New-Skin 
occasionally, 
Paint the little cut or scratch 
with New-Skin and the thing 
is done. 
It dries instantly, and will not wash off. | 
The wound is kept under an air-tight 
covering, so that neither germs nor 1 
dirt can get into it. { 
Ne 2 Skin j is also best for burns, hang 
nails, split lips, blisters, chafed feet, 
chapped hands, etc. 
For any small accident to the skin— i 
** Paint it with Mew-Shin and forget it.”’ , 
Be sure to get the genuine. . 
For te by dew rgists everywhere 5 and 
rt its or by ma . Stamps iken. 
| Newskin Company Dept. A “New York 
Eastwood 
Play Shoe 
For the Boy who is 
Hard on Shoes 
| 
$375 
Sizes 1to 5 
Real ‘ke t ed leather, ed 
Natural bee gra Both 7 
ind oute S ‘ est ik tanned a 
it “ne »bta T rl | 
iable. Spr g hee ide witha t ; 
the last that gives full s ef 
\ toa 4 I i 
Eastwood Play Shoe lor not a Z 
nnn e 
Youths’ sizes, 10 to 1314, $3.25 4 
Boys’ sizes, 1 to 5, 3.75 
Men's sizes, 6 to 10, . 4.25 \ 
A 4 \ wane /f 
Ae . Ria 
| | 
Wm Eastwood & Son Co. Bonet, WY: 1 
Wanted in YOUR Town 
ant Lady Representative 
? to take orders for our Parisian 4 
diel Corsets, fit 


& ty, Mo« ted-to-measure, 


- ) . 
ey) very latest styles. Every pair guar- 





y AY anteed. Liberal pri positic No 
capital required. Write for particulars. | 
U yey Pa mat : 
} 1. CORSETS 4 





TCM corte gama Gia dieteaee adsons 
Parisian Corset Co, 526 Race St., , Cincinnati, 0. 
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Notice that the driver’s seat and control 
are on the left-hand side of the car This is 
the new and right way convenient for dis- 


mounting to the sidewalk. 














Four-Cylinder Reo $1250 


thirty horse-power—fifty miles an hour. 


An Extraordinary Fact with Its Explanation 


HE best buyers of automobiles buy on business grounds. And 
that’s what we’re talking about: the dusness reasons why the Reo 
at $1250 is better than any automobile at $1500 or $2000, and equal to 
any at $3000 





and without the unnecessary weight. 


First: It is easy to sell this kind of a car for $1250. We didn’t Fourth —and the most important: You know from your own 
have to run after our hundreds of dealers and by expensive sales- business experience that it is comparatively easy to find men to do 
manship try to load them up with cars. We just notified them things well, if you give them plenty of money to do it with. But 
what we are making and the price, and they came to us and loaded how rare is the man who can turn out an article of first-class qualit 
us up with orders. ‘That saves a lot of money. at a small price! He is worth his weight in gold 

Second: ‘The Reo has always made good and so our dealers had Mr. R E Olds is this man. He has done t kind of work 
the same experience with their customers and prospects. ‘There- uccessfully all his life. For twenty-t year 
fore we are getting a great many re-orders from our dealers, even grade gasoline, motors at low pric Kor ten yea 
SO early in the season. reliable t-there-and-back automobiles at low. cost. i. is a 

Third: When you make 10,000 automobiles in a season, that genius at this kind of motor-car building He puts ¢ 
brings down manufacturing costs — lower price for material, and cost earns its money; he saves money where it 1s usually wast 
lower cost for making by keeping the factory working at full His economies are real ind never at the expe! f the eff 
capacity all the year round. iveness of the car 


This is the business-like way to build a car, and the ov/y way possible to build for $1250 the equal of a $3000 car. 
If you will buy your car in as business-like a way, you will make no mistake. This is the best proof we can give in 
an advertisement — but we know that every word of it is true. Look up the car. ‘That will give you the proot 
you want. We haven’t room to go into weight; but let’s say this: weight is money —for quickly-worn-out-tires, 


for operating expenses, for costly parts in replacement. 


Send for the Catalogue *°;,7.¢) ees 
**Number 31°* The Story of New York to Atlanta. Reo four-cylinder roadst vit e mot 


The two-cylinder touring car at $1000 and the single-cylinder runabout at # ire a f nt } cat I 


matic Windshield extra on all styles of Reos — but no charge for fitting 


RM Owen & Co Lansing Michigan General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co 
en Patent 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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By The Advertising Manager 
yi 
. aq 
Do Women Read carefully and do they Decide and vast i pe you the a by sending you your copy of the Let at it to Y vu what nom 7 ep te mil 
, z . . r he TIONAL” Style Book. party of ladies from California, whom iad the pleas# 
Act upon what they read? I think so. Women do " a =a ' } 
ssl t sle over their ling, but by intuition, let us I say YOUR copy with very good reason. Because in under- through our building: ; 
nor puzzie over their reading, Out Dy fs taking to write this advertisement, I said (with a great deal of “My visit at the ‘NATIONAL’ was an evil 
say, they qui ker come to a decision on what they assurance), “I must have the privilege of reserving 100,000 books It is wonderful. To think that I can order, @ 
3 ‘ or ? eee s( YOUR book because I have new Suit, have it made to my measure from 
awry and more frequently than a man they come to a___ for my Post friends.” And so I say w Suit, hi 
rie 1 i ju reserved one ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book for YOU, own choice of several hundred Materials -(% ’ 
ight decision. ; : : <1) canned ; Reser Al 
sg And frankly here is what I believe and know to be true of this 450 is the correct number]—it is wonderful. ¥ 
: “ fn 
I have ud th it in writine to women only abso- book and also why you should send for it: I have kept the ‘N hae i AL Guares 
“ ee eee > ™  Shapeese — = . Tag you gave me and am showing it to my frie] 
" : . . : ‘ , F > His ‘ashions this book stan * 5 ; ec. } 
lute frankness will avail, Further I said that I could, Pi. aphasia tout te — en rh — telling them how a ‘Guarantee Tag’ goes on 
> < 4 4 Ss * « Tes g oryle . . Bi ca : 
by entire frankness alone, interest 100,000 women; 300k ever published. re all a a yp yn — ang 
e * ° ° < te < » OL si l oO Ss 
interest them —in an advertisement even. It is the most splendidly illustrated—each will try to make all my friends as w arm frig 
4 —— ° . page pictures perfectly some new delightful of the ‘NATIONAL’ as I have become. 
And so all this is the story of how I came to write fashion for YOU Now I wish I were going to have the pleasure of sl} 
the advertisement below —to interest Zhe Post's It is the most complete Fashion Book—the of you through the “NATIONAL.” [And certainly j 
Friends Our Board of Directors, wise in « xperience, all-inclusive book—because in its pages the list 100,000 friends who visit New York will give me tha 2 
id: “An adverti nt has never been written that of desirable new styles is completed. Instead of merely writing to you about the “‘NAT mh 
Salt , e « “ve -€ ak “ | 
wine . 0 scat : More care, more time, more money have been would like to show you all about it—how for 22 ye | 
secured 100,000 replies —but we will appropriate the spent in the production of this Guide to the New been making suits to order from measurements sent Le 
‘ , pee ; s silliemmen nia 
money, go ahead, try to write such an advertisement.’ ; ashions, deneme were spent on any other style how perfectly we have pleased hundreds of thousand § 
. a ’ . wublication ever issued And also I would like to prove to you what I now stall 
I have tried i : ne : xt ae ‘ t 
Have . y matter of my own knowledge, that is: “The ‘NATIG 
On the next page you see four beautiful new Styles, designed please YOU.” { } 
; . and drawn for the “NATIONAL” by a talented woman—the I wil oT { 
f "re is > re > ‘ - : will now have to let the Style Book tell vou th 
And Here is the Advertisement famous American Fashion Artist, Anna Burnham Westermann 4 bot . a sia ‘ 
ee hI | fask ; f story of the “NATIONAL simply reserving sp | 
First, an acknowledgment This advertisement is a “home” Me lune ao * just — 1 ‘, ut “rt on meng ire Style B i yur state briefly the “NATIONAL” Policy. First, Is | 
production. That is, as with all important work, there was an ene ae arene om ee ‘ ' yle Book. always prepaid by us to any part of the world; Sec 
issociate, not a man, to whom we turned for “our” ideas. And There are ‘ “NATIONAL” Waists, 98 cents to $7 98; Lin- thing is sold under a guarantee of satisfaction or 1 
the first idea was that we uld tell you a few of the New Styles gerie Dresses and Tub Suits, $4.98 to $16.98; Silk Suits and without quibble or question But my space here is | H 
a em DAs gaat, Pcsiecen, Michoomaer Meter: nad And so for News and Fashion Plates of the Waid 
P ats, $1.98 to $ 93; Petticoats, nderwear, osiery; and . cleeve 1 Skirt nd Dre ith the news 
Russia has given the world the Styles for Spring. In the world rf . ” : , e + new siceves, and OKirts an resses with the neve 
of Music aad the Dt ima, backward Russia has ¢ ume to be fore- NAT ION AL Failored Suits, Made to Measure, 910 eer effect, and Tub Suits and Hats, I will now refer y _ | 
mos¢. Her influ nce is unris illed And so now does the Art of and all kinds of apparel for Ladies, Misses and Children Stvie Book which vou understand 1 have reserved | 
Fashion follow that of Music and we of the world of Fashion turn , But, me further suggest by “ao — does far wine awaiting the word from you , | 
to Russia than merely show you these new styles t not only fells you what . ea rene Crole R —— . 1 
; ’ : : - is to be worn, but it places all the desirable new styles wihin your In writing for your Style 300k you may, if 
For Sprit Sie find —: i in Blouses in v gue, > rth og oso reach at prices that mean a saving to you. address your letter to me. And remember, 
ecoming, and the new Paletot Costumes, and Russian Turbans , : ; - ’ + ° : a 
worn with Russian Mesh Veils, and Russian Simplicity pervading And so this Style Book becomes more than interesting and you will be Inter sted and pleased W i | 
everything a ‘Plea naan ae ott Sgt — YOU in — “Narionat” Style Book. I even hope it n 
increasect ic@asure alt matisiaction anc saving * ° fl 
We find coarse Russian Linens and bright, new colored Wash much a source of delight to you as your re 
Dresses in vogue and Hand-embroidery liberally used over every ; \nd now if I could only tell you all I know of our Styles, our will be to i 
kind of garment and material. And stylish Dresses, Waists and prices and our service, the offer of the Style Book would 
Suits are trimmed in the new Russian Side-effect—but our space valued as an Opportunity. The Advertising N ' 
is much t hort to tell you all the new stvle Besides we 
The Message of This Advertisement to You 
that one copy of this new ‘“* NATIONAL” Style Book is YOURS, consider that there is here reserved f wr YOU an f 
FREE, and wifhout obligation whatsoever —that I have re complete, instructive pictorial review of all the fasc] 
served one copy for YOU, only waiting for you to say it is styles—and that this book belongs to YOU by . 4 
welcome by writing for it NOW. reader of Zhe Post The only question is, has thi 
We believe every reader of Zhe Post is going to take this ment interested you sufficiently to become one off 4 
NEW YORK vertisement to heart personally—that YOU are going to friends or — 7 
F \SHIONS Are you going to leave the pleasure of ee ee See Book—for some one else ‘iy 
rASKh ‘ 
SiO Ir my oa me NE Ee een bn re 18's tate whether y su wist umples of m: rat sit’and gf 
3 <a . a on 7 are r, 
r 4 
S; National Cleak & Suit Co. | 
_ e 
239 West 24th Street, New York City 4 
MAIL ORDERS ONLY NO AGENTS OR} 
i 
i. ) ‘ 
! 
















NATIONAL CLOAK é&& SUIT CO 
NEW YORK CITY 










NATIONAL Silotta’ Petti- 


coat to give satisfactory service for one year or we 





“We guarantee this 





will replece it with a new petticoat free of charge.” 
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Four “NATIONAL” Spring Styles 
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How to Meet the 
Higher Cost of Living 


HE most effective way is to increase 


your income. you are receiving 
less than 6% upon your savings, the way 
is open to you to realize a larger return by 
investing in the 6% Gold Bonds of the 
American Real Estate Company. These 
Bonds pay the highest interest return con- 
sistent with safety. The money received 
therefrom is invested directly in the most 
stable and profitable business on earth — 
selected. New York real estate —earning 
business profits divided with you to the 
extent 


O not be deceived by the statement that 

money cannot be invested safely at 6%. Money 
can earn and is earning 6%, and more, in thousancs 
of prohtable businesses. No business assures larger 
prohis with greater security than New York real 
estate. The best proof that the Bonds of this 
Company con paw 6% is that they Aave paid 6% 
for more than 22 years, during which period the 
business of this Company has grown from its original 
capitalization of $100,000 to Assets of over 
$15,500,000, with Surplus of over $1,750,000. 


Ns offering these Bonds the American Real Estate 

ompany submits not prospects, but facts; not 
hopes, but demonstrable proof. ne soundness of 
its business is established, tume-trizd, panic-proven 
lt offers to investors the highest return — amp! 
security — a proven record of efhaency and integ- 
rity. Laas in two forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more. 
For Income Earning, paying interest semi- 
annually by coupons. 


6% Accumulative Bonds 
For those whe wish to save $25 or more a 
vear. For Income Saving, purchasable 
by instalments 
The fullest information, including map of New 
York City showing the location of properties, free, 
on request 


American Real Estate Co. 
Capita! and Surplus, $1,851,154.38 

Founded 1888 Assets, $15,536,199.47 

| Room 511, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























Long Distance Banking 
Hundreds of depositors — hundreds 
of miles away—place their savings 
— here because of the strength 
and standing of this 
bank. 

























No matter where 
you live, you can 
sufely deposit 
and withdraw 
small or large 


amounts And 
your money is 
earning 4% inter- 


est, compounded 
twice a year. 
Nearly $3,000, - 
000.00 resources 
pledged by law to 
protect depositors 
Our beautiful illus- 
trated booklet 
“Banking by Mail” 
explains our sale, 
simple method of 
long distance bank- 
ing. Free for the 
asking. 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 






| are infrequent; 
| is not susceptible to panic or depression. 


| of the property mortgaged. 


| last thing he is likely to sacrifice. 
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The Small Mortgage and Its Piifalls 


pens in Wall Street—it may be the 
collapse of a pool, or the effect of a 
| forbidding message from Washington, or 
the result of an adverse court decision- 
that causes prices to shiver and gives the 
timid and conservative owner of securities 
a jolt. It makes him ask the old question: 
Can’t I put my money where it is free 
from market influences?” And the answer 
is that hecan. And this entails the expla- 
nation of an admirable form of investment, 
the well-selected real-estate mortgage. It 
is easy to understand how the great money- 
lenders like the big insurance companies 
and the capitalists get desirable mortgages, 


FE: ERY now and then something hap- 


| but how is the average man or woman with 


one or two thousand dollars to get one? 
Here is where the small mortgage comes in. 
The good real-estate mortgage has the 


| first requirement of any safe investment, 
| which is stability. 


Land is the most stable 
of all security. It cannot shrink, save by 
earthquakes or flood, and these disasters 
it cannot move away; it 


It is, as most people know, the very basis 
of the world’s wealth 

Summed up, the principal advantages of 
the real-estate mortgage as an investment 
are these: 

(1) When well selected it is an invest- 
ment without speculative features, for the 
principal neither rises nor falls in value. 

(2) It permits a revision of the rate of 
interest at stated periods. This means 
that if the mortgage comes due when 
money rates are high the lender can raise 
the rate and take advantage of the prevail- 
ing moneyconditions. Witha Neon on the 
other hand, the rate is fixed all the time. 

(3) It is an investment that you can see 
with your own eyes and watch all the time. 

It might be well to explain what a real- 
estate mortgage is. It is a document trans- 
ferring property from the owner, who is 
borrowing money, to the lender, on con- 
dition that the owner will get the property 
back if he pays the debt. It isaccompanied 
by a bond or promise to pay the debt. 
Hence the expression, ‘‘bond and mort- 
gage.” The bond, or note, is really the 
evidence of the debt, while the mortgage is 
the collateral or the security behind it. 


A Visit to a Mortgage Shop 


There was a time when the real-estate 
mortgage was generally regarded as a very 
dreadful thing. Today, the title compa- 
nies carry stocks of mortgages for sale, just 
as a grocer carries lines of canned goods. 
Let us say, for example, that a man ina 
city has saved $2000 and wants to buy a 
real-estate mortgage. He goes to the title 
company and he is given the choice of a 
ruaranteed or an unguaranteed mortgage. 
n a guaranteed mortgage the principal 
and interest are guaranteed by the com- 
pany, which collects and pays the interest 
twiceayear. Ifthe borrowershould default 
the interest and the property is sold under 
foreclosure the investor would lose nothing. 
The mortgages sold through the big title 


agencies, however, are usually pretty good 


| ones, whether guaranteed or not. The 


advantages of a guaranteed mortgage, 
aside from the security of principal and 
interest, are that the company watches the 
property and sees that the owner keeps up 
the insurance and taxes. 

In buying a mortgage the investor should 
lay down certain rules which, if followed in 
all other investments, will be found helpful. 
First of all, he should find out the nature 
It may be 
a dwelling-house or a store, and it must 
sroduce income. Then it is a good plan 
for him to go out and look it over. In an 
investment where you can see for yourself, 
never take anybody's word. 

At this point comes an important fact 
that the mortgage buyer should know and 
heed: A mortgage is always more desirable 
for investment when it is on a housein 
which the owner lives, or on a store in 
which he. does business, The reason is 
quite obvious. If the house is his home it 
is reasonable to suppose that he will keep 
it in good condition and that it will be the 
If it is 
his store he will find it to his profit to make 
it attractive to customers. 


When the investor with his $2000 finds 


all these conditions met the company | 


assigns the original mortgage to him. If it 
is a guaranteed mortgage a guaranty ac- 
companies it. On such a mortgage in 
New York the investor would get 4! per 
cent. The company itself is getting 5 per 
cent from the borrower, the half per cent 
difference representing the cost of doing 
business and profit. 
mortgage the investor gets the full 5 per 
cent that the borrower is paying, the com- 
pany having got its fee and profit out of 
the original transaction. 

Practically the only disadvantage of an 


unguaranteed mortgage bought through a | 


reputable title agency is that the owner 
must collect the interest. 


7 When the mortgage matures he must 
also see that the property is revalued. 
Here is another item of supreme impor- 
tance. Mortgages usually run for three 
years, but more than fifty per cent are 
renewed several times, making the average 


life of the loan about ten years. But many | 


investors carelessly permit a mortgage to 
be renewed after three years, without mak- 
ing a revaluation of the property. Many 
things may happen in that time to impair 
its value. If the mortgage is on a dwelling- 
house, for instance, some undesirable 
structure may have been erected alongside 
which has depreciated the value. It may 
be a stable, a gas-house or a brewery. 
Undesirable people may have settled on 
the same street, and this runs property 
down. The whole character of the neigh- 
borhood may have changed from a resi- 
dential district to a manufacturing section. 
If the mortgage is guaranteed the company 
makes the revaluation; if not the holder 
of the mortgage can have it done by one 
of the companies for a small fee, usually 
about $10. 


Interest Adjustments 


In connection with the renewal of the 


mortgage comes the revision of interest rate. 
If the mortgage happens to mature when 
the money market is very tight and rates 
high the lender can raise the rate and, if 
the giver of the mortgage objects, can ‘ ‘eall” 
it that is, demand the money. 
one per cent is a fair raise in a tight money 
market, while one per cent is considered a 
panic raise. The reverse is also true. If 
the mortgage was drawn when money was 
high and rates are much lower when it 
ma‘ures the borrower has the advantage 
in a reduction of interest. 

The amount of money loaned on a mort- 
ageis of greatimportance. It should never 
ye more than two-thirds of the valuation 

put on the property. Ifthe house is valued 
at $3000 the mortgage should not be for 
more than $2000. 

In the real-estate mortgage business the 
path of the lender is strewn with pitfalls. 
First, take what is known as the ‘“‘fake 
lease,’’ which is something like a “‘salted”’ 
mine. In order to show a higher renting 
power than the property really has, which 
would help largely in determining the 
amount to be loaned, the 


done in this way: The owner may claim 
that the house is bringing $50 a month, 
when, in reality, the tenant is only paying 
$40. The lease says $50 a month, but the 


landlord gets around this by giving the | 


tenant a receipt in advance for two months’ 
rent-free. The ‘‘fake lease’”’ is often prac- 


ticed by the owners of small flat-houses in | 


the bigger cities. In connection with loans 
on this kind of property it is important to 
watch out for another deception. The 
flats are only occupied on an average of 
eight months a year, because the tenants 
disregard their leases and move out in the 
summer. The landlord of an apartment 
house, in getting a loan, however, tries to 
impress the lender with the fact that the 
flats are occupied and yield rent all the vear 
round. In making such a loan, therefore, 
use eight months as the total rent basis, and 
this will be generally a safe estimate on 
which to base the earning power of the 
property. 

The dower rights of a wife may cause 
unpleasant complications if they are not 
considered when the mortgage is executed. 





If it isan unguaranteed 


Likewise, he | 
must see that taxes and insurance are kept | 


One-half of | 


unscrupulous | 
borrower executes a deceptive lease. It is | 


March 55,1910 


Let Us Send You Our 
List of 6% Tax Bonds 


| Not dependent upon the success of any 
enterprise, upon personal ability, or even 
upon honesty, but payable from 7ares 
levied and collected by counties, under 
State laws, for permanent public im- 
provements. We recommend: 


Woodruff County, Ark., Levee Dist., 
6%, $1,000 Bonds 
District contains about 60,000 acres of pro- 
ductive cotton land valued at $1,250,000, with 
a total debt of $160,000. Various maturities— 
| prices to yield 544% interest. 











Calhoun County, Iowa, Drainage, 
6%, $500 Bonds 


District contains 4,120 acres of high class and 
| improved farm lands worth $200,000, with a 
total debt of $12,600. 

These bonds are tax exempt in Iowa and legal 
investments for lowa Savings Banks. Various 
maturities—price to yield 54% interest. 


Bowie County, Texas (Divisional Improve- 
ment), 44%, $1,000 Bonds 

| Actual Value . 

Assessed Value ‘ 8,008,136 

Total debt, this issue 250,000 


Population, 15,c00. The City of Texarkana 
and 320 square miles of rich farming land is 
included. Price 100 and interest. 


4% Municipal Bonds 


$250,000 City of Chicago, 4°%, price 100 and 
interest. $200,000 City of Mil waukee, 4%, 
price 100 and interest 


The Rich Southwest 


brings us many 


$15,000,000 


choice issues, often small, but always 








gilt edge, for we buy only after the most painstaking 
Investigation, 

Customers in 40 States buy of us regularly by mail 
Our record of 21 years without a single loss is back 
ot eve 
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Many leagues (inc clud 
ing the California Mid 
Winter League, composed 
of big League players) 
have adopted The Gold 
smith No. 97 Official League 
Ball because of its liveli 
ness and lasting qualities 










CONSTRUCTION Finest horse 
hide cover, acid tested wool yarr 
pure rubber center, gauge teste 

nen thread, size nd weight a 
lutely correct, Guaranteed to 
full game. Price $1.2 


FREE OFFER 
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Easily put on or taken 
off with the thumb and fin- 
ger. Can be used repeat 
edly and “ always work.”’ 

In brass boxes of 100 
Handsome, Compact, Strong. No Slipping, Never! 
Alll stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50 


Made of brass, 3 sizes 


assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet free 
The O. K. Mfg. Co. Syracuse. N.Y. No.1B Ff 


Y amateur theatricals, recita 
PLA Sts tions, monologues, dialogues and 

books of all kinds of entertain 
ments for school, church orhome. Largest assortm ent 
in the world. Send for free descriptive catalogue 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 358 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 





; reason, the house is liable to be 


It has often happened that a man claimed 
to be single when he gave a mortgage 
Later, when the property was foreclosed 
or sold it developed that he had a wife and 
she had her dower rights in the property 
This right varies with the different states 
In New York it is one-third 

There is still another pitfall w a 8 
particularly to women in small towns 
where frequently the only means of secur- 
ing small loans on real estate is through the 
local lawyers. A woman, for example, 
who has saved a thousand dollars goes to 
the lawyer who says he has a client with 
property on which he wants to borrow. He 
1s willing to pay 6 per cent interest The 
proposition is agreeable to the woman, 
who leaves the money. The lawyer then 
says, ‘I'll keep the papers for you,’ to 
which the lender also assents. The interest 
is paid regularly. Then it stops suddenly; 
the lawyer gets into financial trouble, or he 
may skip out When the woman tries to 
get her mortgage and papers she finds that 
they do not exist. The lawyer has used 
the money for speculation and paid the 
nterest himself. It is a typical instance 
The lesson of this is simply that when you 
buy a mortgage, no matter where you live, 
insist upon having all the papers yourself 
Then you know just when and where your 
savings are invested. 

If your mortgage is not guaranteed it is 
of the utmost importance to see yourself 
that the title to the property is good. Like- 
wise, the fire insurance must Se kept up, 
fora fire is liable to start any time and wipe 
out the house 


First Mortgages Best 


Experience has taught that the best and 
safest mortgage for the small investor is the 
first mortgage, which is the first claim on 
the property. Many people, especially 
foreigners residing in big cities, make the 
mistake of buying second mortgages be- 
cause, like many speculative enterprises, 
they have the lure of a high interest rate, 
usually 6 per cent, with a discount for 
cash Many second mortgages are sold on 
installments, and the 10 per cent discount 
for cash is a good bait. This means thata 
$3000 mortgage may be had for $2700 cash 
Of course, this deal looks very fine; but 
the average buyer of such a mortgage does 
not realize that there is a first mortgage 
ahead of his, that if the property should 
get into trouble through a default of the 
interest on this mortgage, or through fail- 
ure to pay fixed charges, or some other 
sold and 
his investment lost unless he has enough 
cash on hand to protect all these ob liga- 
tions. Since very few buyers of second 
mortgages have surplus cash, they lose out 
The buying of second mortgages illustrates 
a very common financial mistake, because 
it shows that the man with a small sum of 
money is always willing to take chances 
with his savings in the hope of a big return, 
and the result is that he loses savings and 
yie id. The refore, do not buy a second 
mortgage unless you have a good cash 
balance on hand to meet any 
that may arise. A rich man often make 
big money out of second mortgages be- 
cause he has the money on hand with 
which to buy in the property and hold it 
The average rate of interest on the small 
mortgage in the East is about 5 per cent 
and in the West it is 6 per cent and some- 
times higher. The smaller the mortgag« 
the higher the rate of interest. The mort- 
gages on skyscrapers, for example, seldom 
pay more than 4 per cent, and some less 
A mortgage on an income-producing prop- 
erty like a store pays a lower rate than one 
onadwelling. In the big cities it is possibk 
to obtain mortgage certificates in denom 


emergencies 





| inations of $200, $500, $1000 and highe r, 


that pay 4!» per cent and are guaranteed 
as to principal and interest. They are 
issued against groups of mortgages on city 
property and are really substitutes for 
mortgages and bonds. If one of the mort- 
gages comprising the group matures 
another is put into its place. These 
certificates should not be confounded with 
debenture bonds issued by companies spec- 
ulating in real estate, which pay a much 
higher rate of interest. 

A small mortgage on unimproved land, 
save on a very highly-developed farm, is 
never desirable. The small mortgage on a 
farm is a good investment when you can 
see the farm, or when you buy the mortgage 
through a house which makes a specialty 
of such investments and which has a repu- 
tation for integrity. 
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Secured by aThousand Farms 


Our Reclamation bonds—both Drainage and 
Irrigation—are secured by first liens on rich farm 
lands—sometimes a thousand farms. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 


ornaments came up with the bottom of the 
trap. But that wasn’t the funny thing 
about that trap—nice piece of work as it 
was. It’s a regular cupboard. Double, 
you unde rstand. Space in between—and 
all the fixings fora materializin’ séance, the 
straight fixings. that the dope sees and the 
crooked ones that only the medium and 
the spook sees, tuc ked inside. A shutter 
lamp, blue glass—a set of gauze robes 
phosphorescent stars and crescents —a little 
rope ladder all curled up—and whole books 
of notes. Right on top was’’—she paused 
impressively to get suspense for her climax 
‘*was them notes on yellow foolscap that 
IT seen in the hands of the visitor last week. 


And’’—anotherimpressive pause —‘‘they’re 
the dope for Robert H. Norcross!”’ 
‘The what?” 


“The full information on him—dead 
weetheart, passed out thirty years ago 
up-state. Fine job with good little details 

whoever got ‘em must ’a’ talked with 
omebody that was right close to her—an 
old aunt, I’m thinking. But no medium 
made them notes. Looks like a private 
detective’s work. Nota bit of professional 
talk. The notes on Robert H. Norcross 
See!”’ 

Doctor Blake, whose face had lightened 
more and more as he listened, jumped up 
and grasped Rosalie’ sh and. 

‘Didn't I tell you!” he cried 
I tell you: 

But she failed to respond to his enthusi- 
asm. She turned on him a grave face, and 
her eyes shone 

“What I'm wonderin’,”’ ry e said, ‘‘is who 
plays her spook 4 Cause she has a tre ip 
she uses confederates, voy it can't be none 
of the servants, unless I’m worse fooled on 
that little Ellen than ever I was on Mrs. 
Markham That’s the next thing to 
consider.” 

**Does look curious,” replied Doctor 
Blake. ‘ But, of course, you can be trusted 
to di cover that! But about Annette?” 

‘*Something's a little wrong there,”’ re- 
ponded Rosalie “Quiet and dopy and 
Llrange ‘hi at,’ her voice fell to soft con- 
templation, “is another thing I've got to 
find out 

We must get her out of there!’ he ex- 
ploded. ‘‘ Away from that vampire!’ 

‘Well, that’s what I'm taking your 
money for, ain’t it?"’ responded Rosali 

After they parted Rosalie Le Grange 
stood on a corner, among the pushcart ped- 
lers and the bargaining wives, and watched 
Doctor Blake's taxicab di appear down 
Stanton Street 

“Ain't it funny she said half aloud, 
“that a smart young man like him never 
thought to ask in whose room it was I 
found the trap?’ 


“Didn't 








x 
YULGER, trailing whiffs of outdoor air, 
) had dropped into the Norcross offices 
to share the tate afternoon drink He sat 
now sipping his highball, tilted back with 
an affectation of ease Norcross, in his 
regular place at the glass-covered de sk, 
laid his glass down: and his gaze wandered 
again to the spire of Old oe and then, 


t 
following down, to the churchyard at its 


foot 

Had he faced about suddenly at that 
moment he would have surprised Bulger in 
a strained attitude of attentior But he 


did not turn; he spoke with averted glance 

* You never asked me, Bulger, how I wa 
making it with that medium woman.” 

Bulger took a deep swallow of whisky 
and water that he might control his voice 
When, finally, he spoke, he showed a fir 
assumption of indifferer 

Well, no. Can't say I'm heavily inter- 

ested When I found for you the best 
medium that money could buy I decided 





that my iob wa done Of course,” he 
added, ‘‘I was complimented to have you 
tell me— what I've forgotten. If you want 
to consult a medium it’s really none of my 
t ne He the Lusitania does loom 
p at her doc} it there!’ 

oreross let his eves wande r earch 
of the Lusitania, but his mind refused to 


stray from the vital subject 

You've no business to be indifferent, 
Bulger. When you come to my age you 
won't be. Martha says it’s the most impor- 
tant thing And she’s right she’s right 
What's the ten or twenty years I've got 
to live in this world, compared with all 
that’s waiting us out there? Of course,” 





he added, ‘‘I don’t know much about your 
private life; I don’t know if you have an- 
other part of you waiting.” 

‘Who's Martha?” inquired Bulger. 

“No one in this world,’’ responded 
Norcross. ‘‘She’s a control now — Mrs. 
Markham’s' best control.’ Norcross 
jumped up and began to pace the floor in 
his hurried little walk. Bulger did not 
fail to notice that, within a minute or 
two, a heavy, beady perspiration came 
out on his face and forehead. The room 
was cool, the Railroad King was old and 
spare. Nothing save some struggle of the 
inner consciousness could produce that 
effect of mighty labor. 

“Bulger,” said Nore ross, speaking in 
quick, staccato jerks, “if I told you what 
I'd seen and heard in the last fortnight 
I couldn't make you believe it. Proofs! 
Proofs! I’ve wasted thirty years. I 
might have had her—the best part of her 

al'thistime. You think I’m crazy 
he stopped and peered into Bulger’s 
face. “If any one had talked this way 
to me six months ago I'd have thought 
so myself. Do you or don’t you?” he 
exploded. 

“About as crazy as you ever were,” 
responded Bulger. “Not to sugar-coat 
the pill, people have always said you were 
crazy —just before you let off your fire- 
works. You've got there because you 
dared to do things that only a candidate 
for Bloomingdale would attempt. But 
you always landed, and we've another 
name for it now.” 

“That's it!’’ exclaimed Norcross. ‘‘ That 
is exactly it. I dare to say now that the 
dead do return! People have believed in 
ghosts as long as they've believed in a 
Divine Providence—just as many centu- 
ries and ages—every race, every nation. 
We hear in this generation that certain 
people have proved it, found the way, set 
up the wires—and we laugh and call it 
all fraud. I don't laugh! Why, we're 
on the verge of things that make the 
railroad and the steamboat and the tele- 
graph seem like toys—if we only dared. 
I dare—I dare!” He went on pacing the 
floor; and now the beads had assembled 
into rivers, so that a tiny stream trickled 
down and fogged his reading glasses. He 
jerked them off, wiped them, wiped his 
face and forehead. The action calmed 
him, brought him back to his reasonable 
grip on himself. At the end of his route 
across the room he sat down abruptly. 

sulger did not miss this shift of the new 
Norcross back toward the old, iron, in- 
scrutable Norcross whom the world knew. 
The next remark he directed against that 
aspect of his man 

t's all right,’ said Bulger, “if you 
want to follow that line.”” During the 
short pause that ensued he thought and 
felt intensely. Working under the di- 
rection of a mind infinitely his superior 
for intrigue and subtlety, he had instruc- 
tion to play gently upon the Norcross 
contrariety, the Norcross habit of rejecting 
advice. This, if ever, seemed the time. 
With a bold hi ind he laid his counter upon 
the board ‘Just one thing to be careful 
about—of course, it’s a mouse trying to 
steer a lion for me to advise you — but 
watch those people when they get on the 
subject of business; sometimes they work 
people, you know. , : 

Norecross'’s face, fixed on the third 
monument from the south door of Old 
Trinity, permitted itself the luxury of a 
slight smile 

‘I'm safe there,” he responded. Don't 
think I haven't tried her out— put tests of 
my own. I know what you're thinking 
bout-- Marsh and Diss Debar. 1 tried 
at my very first séance to make her talk 
business and I've tried it twice since. I 
couldn't get a single rise out of that. This 





medium receives from me her regular 
rate and no more I established that in 
the beginning. Though I suppose the 
guides could advise on business as well 


] 


as on anvthing else But on the other side 
they think about other things than this” 
his hand swept over lower Manhattan 
“this money-grubl 

Bulger leaned his elbows on his knees 

“It sounds wonderful,” he said 

‘Not more wonderful than wireless 
telegraphy,”’ answered Norcross. ‘ And 
the ancients, she says, dreamed of talking 
with spirits long before they dreamed of 
talking to each other across an ocean. 
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You Can’t Wrinkle 
| Suskana Bengaline 
\ Neckties 


Tie them time after time — 
they will remain smooth, 
will not lose their 
shape, will retain 

their freshness 

and newness— 
exactly the kind of 
neckwear you have 
been looking for, is 
“ now ready for you at 
your haberdashers’. 












Look for the special Suskana Bengaline 
label attached for your guidance on all 
neckties made of genuine Suskana Ben- 
galine Silk— 


50 cents, each 
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All the fashionable shades—all the 
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standard shapes. Made by the best SUSKANA BENGALINE 
neckwear manufacturers only. one or 

Other Suskana Ties as low as 2§ cents 
Unusual values. Look forthe Suskana Label. 
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Velvet is made of selected leaves of the 
Burley tobacco plant carefully mellowed > 
and cured. Its flavor is mild and nut- 
like. When you want a cool smoke—a 
sweet smoke—one that doesn’t burn the 
tongue or parch the throat ask for Velvet. 
One puff and it will be your choice of smokes. 
Rich and Satisfying. For Pipe and other smokers. 
AT ALL DEALERS 


10 Cents 


In a neat metal case that keeps it in prime condition 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GRAVIES 


test the ability of a cook. 


To insure 


LEA&PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


success use 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roasts, 
Chops and many other 
dishesare improved byits use. 
Shun Substitutes. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
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qs Sennedinn Cocoa Beans 


Cocoa Beans are classed among the most 
highly nourishing Products of 
the Plant Kingdom. 


Cocoa Beans contain all that is needed for the 
perfect development of the 
human body 
The daily ve of the Cocoa Bean in some form 
is therefore highly recommended to 


ete Old and Young 


ae WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


,, Cocoa and 
Chocolates 
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Bungalows and American Homes 


Design No, 2, Built in California and lowa — Cost $2,800 
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cotton mantles and give one-third || 
more light. Positively will not shrink, 
and will increase in candle-pewer || 
while burning. 

The longer it burns the brighter it gets | 

§ State UPRIGHT INVERTED 
' t ay M kit t | 
aie | 
The Harris Wood Fiber Mantle Co. 
1560 West Third Street, Cleveland, 0. | 
Dealers write for price-list and I 
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FRED HERRSCHNER, $408 Marchaia Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


We only need an exceptional force to do 
it. And we know Mrs. Paula Markham is 
that force. You know the locket I showed 
you?” 

‘I promised to forget it.” 

**Well, remember for a minute. | 
his voice exploded—‘tIl may see her, 
Bulger — before the month is over I may 
see her!”’ 

Bulger threw himself back in his chair 

‘What?’ he exclaimed, jumping with 
an affectation of surprise 

It was as though the sudden motion, 
the exclamation, had touched a spring in 
the mind of Norcross, had projected his 
spirit from that disintegrating, anwmic 
cell in his brain to the sound, full-blooded 
cells by which he did his daily 
His form, which had seemed rel: 
old, stiffened visibl: He 
on Bulger. 

‘Forget 
day, when I'm strong enough, you'll go 
with me—and you'll believe, too."’ And 
now the secretary had signaled the 
chauffeur and Nore ross h: id risen to go. 


1 
oOusINess 


axed and 


The streams of dutiny were convergin 
that afternoon; the lines were di 
close together Among the towers of 
lower Manhattan Norcross sat baring 
his soul; ona bench in Stuyvesant Square 
Rosalie Le Grange had reported the con- 
summation of her investigations to Dr 
Walter Huntington Blake; in a_ back 
parlor of the upper West Side Paula 
Markham, with many a oe glance at 
the approaches, sat memorizing the last 
aytabhs of a set of notes on ye sliow legai- 
cap paper. But the master current was 
flowing elsewhere. In the offices of the 
Evening Sun the stereotypers had just 
shot the front page of the Wall Street 
edition down to the clanking basement 
It carried a beat; and that item of news 
had as much to do with this story as wit! 
the ultimate destinies of the L. D. and W. 
R: oad On October nineteenth, two 
weeks hence, the directors of the road 
were to meet and decide whether to p 
or pass the dividend. ‘The directors”’ 
that, as the Sun insinuated, meant none 
other than Norcross. Holding a majority 
of the L. D. and W. stock, holding the 
will of those directors, his creatures, he 
alone would decide whether to declare the 
dividend or to pass it The stock wavered 
at about fifty, waiting the decision. If 
Norcross put it on a_ dividend-payir 
basis it was good for eighty. To know 
which way he would decide, to extra 
any information from that inscrutable 
mind—that were to open a steel vault 
with a penknife. “All trading,” the Sun 
assured its readers, “will be speculative; 
it is considered a pi ire gamble.” 


awing 





As Bulger parted with Norcross on the 
Street and turned south, a newsboy thrust 
the Wall Street Sun into his face The 
announcement of the L. D. and W. sit 


tion jumped out at him from a headline 
The inside information, held for two weeks 
by the group of speculators in which 
3ulger moved, was out: the public was 
admitted to the transaction; now was 1} 

time, if ever, to strike ae found a sound- 


proof telephone and did a few minutes of 
rapid talking. Then he pr 
office. 

The force was gone Alone at his desk 
he went over the papers in a comp I ated 
calculation which he had made twenty 
times before. By all devices Watson 
could hold back the collapse of the Mon- 
golia Mine until after October nineteenth 
By straining his credit to the utmost 
liquidating everything—he himself could 
raise a trifle more than seventy thousand 
dollars. He hesitated no longer. Method 
ically he apportioned out the sevent 
thousand dollars among 
who tomorrow should buy for him on a 
ten point margin L. D. and W. stock at 
fifty to fifty-three 

This done, Bulger locked up the paper 
again, telephoned for a cab, and proceeded 
to his club, } 


oceeded to hi 


a dozen brokers 
r 


where he dined with his 
customary hilarity and good humor. 


(TO BE CON 


CLUDED) 
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\ OU have heard of grape juice- 
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coffee harmful. In ape juice it kills 
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Yet pur 
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didn’t want to—to go, you know, and she 
threw the extra gasoline can overboard 
When we stalled there was nothing to do 
but swim ashore, borrow a skiff, and steal 
some gasoline from the boathouse on one of 
theislands. I wasn’t going to sit out there 
in a dead motor boat and let her people 
stand on the bank in the morning and pop 
at me with a target rifle.” 

“Thertainly not!" said Aggie, who had 
shamelessly allied herself with him 

“ Not only that,” he went on defiantly, 
“‘but when a man cares for a girl the way 
I care for—her, he either carries her off and 
marries her, or he dies trying.’ 

“And quite right, I'm thure.’’ Thus 


Aggie. She was still clutching her jug; 
the dog, the first to be saved, had sniffed 
the cork, got a whiff of the ether, and re- 


tired with a moan to the corner. 

‘If she tried to swim to shore — 
began the Shaw! Man, and groaned. But 
Agel had forgotten her lisp in her role of 
comforter 

‘Nonthenth!” she said. ‘Probably 
Mithter Carleton came along with hith 
motor canoe and took her home Heth 
alwayth mooning around the lake late at 
night.’ . 

The Shawl Man jumped to his feet and 
the boat rocked 

Denby Carleton!”’ he cried. ‘ By 
Heaven, that’s just it ‘ 

Then he went to pieces. As Tish wrote 
to her niece, Martha Ann Lee, afterward: 
‘His composure went to pieces on the 
rocks of adversity and sank in a sea of 
woe.’ He raged up and down the launch, 
muttering strange and awful things, and 
iow and then he stooped over the 
engine in the middle of the boat, and 
gritted his teeth and turned something. 
And the engine would draw a quick breath 
ind turn over on its other side and settle 
down to sleep again. And then, when he 
finally gave up, he declared he was going to 
. wim after the canoe and kill Carleton for 
tealing the girl and throwing his clothes 
overboard 

Yes, we found a soft hat floating, and the 
rest were gone 

He tood up on the front peak of - 
launch and began to untie the shawl, but 
Tish pulled him back and told him if the 
girl wanted Mr. Carleton instead of him 
lrid of her. And she asked him 
his name This brought him around a 
little He said, ‘‘ Mansfield, Donald Mans- 

eld,’’ and stalked back and sat down in 
the stern, squarely on thi dog 

“Keep away from that dog,” Aggie 
exclaimed. ‘‘He hath mange.” 

“Fleas!” Tish snapped 

“Mange!” said Aggie 

“Upon my word, Aggie Pilkington,’ 
Tish sniffed, ‘‘if the creature has mange 
why on earth are you still hugging that 
jar of gasoline?" 

Then, of course, the Shawl Man, who 
all be Mans sfield now, gave a whoop and 
ized the jug 

‘Ith cleaning fluid,’’ Aggie protested. 
* Thereth ether and alcohol 

Never mind what's in it,’’ he said 
excitedly. ‘‘I know this engine. It'll run 
on the gas out of a bottle of Apollinari 
And while he poured the stuff into the 
tank he explained his plan. If the engine 
ran on the mixture, and didn't get some- 
thing that he called a ‘bun on,’’ we could 
get back to Sunset Island, which I gath- 
ered belonged to the girl's father, get 
into some body s boathouse — pre ferably the 
father’'s—-and obtain some gasoline. Also, 
he would try to find some clothes It 
shows how thoroughly demoralized we 
were that not one of us objected to his 
stealing anything he needed, and that Tish 
asked him to bring her a blanket if he 
hay ened on one 

The engine. would not start at once. 
And after he had explained that he had 
only one hand to crank with, having to hold 
on the shawl with the other, we turned our 
backs, and almost immediately there was 
an explosion. The boat jumped out of the 
water and dropped back with a thud. I 
could not scream Then there came a 
series of reports, and I sat. waiting for the 
floor to separate and drop me into sixty 


every 


he was we 





feet of water and mud and crawly things, 
with the family burial lot full, provided my 
body was ever found, unless they moved 
Cousin James beside his first wife, where 
he ought to be, anyhow. And then I 
realized that we were moving. 


We did not float. We got to shore by a 
distinct species of leaps; once or twice 
I am quite sure we left the surface of the 
lake. If that stuff had ever been put on 
the dog the fleas would have killed them- 
selves jumping. And all the time there 
was a combination of odors that, as Tish 
said afterward, reminded one individually 
of burnt brandy sauce and an operating- 
room, and collectively of something that 
has died in the alley. And whenever we 
stopped Mr. Mansfie ‘id would do something 
that he called ‘‘spinner”’ again. 

When we got near enough to shore we 
could see that the big, white Lovell house 
was lighted up, late as it was, and there 
were people on the boat-dock with lanterns. 
Mr. Mansfield saw it, too, and changed the 
course of the launch so we stopped at a 
smaller landing, half a mile or so down the 
beach, and tied up there. 

“You are perfectly safe here,”’ he said, 

‘and I'll be back in ten minutes. The only 
way Major Lovell could recognize his boat 
in the dark would be by the sound of the 
engine, and if he hears this racket he’ll 
take us for a battle in a moving-picture 
show. Just sit tight and keep warm.” 

He threw the shaw] to us and dived into 
the darkness. Somebody was shouting at 
the Lovell dock, but we sat in safe obscu- 
rity and listened to the wash of the water 
against the piles. The absurdity of the sit- 
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THAT AWFUL NIGHT 


(Continued from Page 5) 





uation began to dawn on me, and the | 


sight of Tish and Aggie, luminous in the 
starlight—it had stopped raining —trying 
to get into their wet shoes, made me fairly 
hysterical. To add to it all, the patter of 
Mr. Mansfield’s bare feet on the boards of 
the dock waked our sleeping dog, and with 
a series of staccato barks he was at our 
unlucky young man’s heels. He seemed to 
have a fondness for feet. 

“If you could see yourself, Lizzie, I 
might understand your mirth,’’ Tish said 
seathingly. ‘‘But I fail to see anything 
funny.’ 


‘Then for goodness’ sake, Tish,” I cried, 


“stop dangling that shoe on your toe and | 


see what is the matter with your. figure. 
It has slipped up under your c ‘hin.’ 

‘‘Good heaventh!” said Aggie. ‘ They 
are coming down the beach after uth!”’ 

It was true. The lanterns had left the 
Lovell dock and were bobbing wildly along 
the waterfront in our direction, guided by 
the barking of the dog. Of all the hours of 
that awful night that was the most ter- 


rible. We sat there shive ring and helpless | 
and watched Nemesis chasing and bobbing | 


down on us. About half-way to us the 
first lantern stopped and fired a gun, and 
back along the beach new lanterns kept 
adding themselves to the line that stretched 
out like the tail of a comet. 

ish thought she was very cool, but 
both Aggie and I distinctly heard her say 
that the stars had stopped ae And 
once she said that she had always been a 
respected member of the community, and 


that nobody in his sober senses would be- | 


lieve her if she told the true story. And 
when the first lantern was so close that we 
could see a vague outline of the man be- 
hind it, desperation gave me a courage that 
has appalled me since 

I went over to the engine and tried to 
**spinner.’ 

What is more to the point, I did it. The 
wheels began to revolve with a sickening 
speed; the whole frame of the boat jarred 
and quivered. I sank back on my knees 
and closed my eyes 

We're not moving,’ Tish said with 
awful calmness 

And at that a white figure hurled itself 
from the darkness at the end of the landing 
and flew cown the dock to us. It had a 
can in one hand and a lantern in the other. 
It hesitated a second to throw off the rope, 


which was why we hadn't moved, of | 


course, and as the engine was going full he 
had only time to catch one of the awning 
supports as it flew past. The boat went as 
if it had been shot out of a gun, and when 
Aggie and Tish and I had assorted our- 
selves from a heap on the floor we were 
well out from shore. 

It was just as well that Aggie took one 
of her awful sneezing spells just then, as 
she always does w a she is excited, for by 
the time she was breathing easily the 
shore was well behind and Mr. Mansfield 
had put on the shawl again. 

It is a little difficult, looking back, to ex- 
plain our state of mind that night. 





It was | 
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The cost of good clothes 


N all this talk about increased cost of 


living, one thing is clear: Good clothes 


haven’t advanced as much as other things, ‘The 
advance is less by 15 to 100 per cent than on other 


articles of large consumption, The important ques- 


tion for you about clothes is still, “Do you get what 


5 


you pay for?’ 


For some years it has been the common practice 
of makers to resort to cotton adulteration. ‘The 
increasing cost of wool has made this abuse still more 
general, and very much more serious to the wearer 
of clothes. No matter how much or how little 
prices have advanced, the quality of most of the 
clothing made in America has gone down. 


We have only one standard of quality for our clothes; 
absolutely all-wool; and we maintain that standard what- 


ever it costs. 


You can easily figure it out for yourself; if you want 
all-wool you must be more careful than ever to find our 


name when you buy clothes. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
































without any ignition troubles whatever is the actual record of Columbia Multiple Batteries under 
the continuous and exacting conditions of taxicab service 

The batteries were the sole source of supply for running as well as starting. The owner said 
he “ didn't even have to remember that he had an ignition system 

This is on ly one of the many practic al demonstrations that have prov ed by the test of genuine 
expenence the absolute reliability of 
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REC OO LUMBIA: 2 
MULTIPLE BAILFERIES 


for primary sparking, continuous running or auxiliary service. 


Columbia Multiples are so strong = Other sources of ignition are 
and simple construction that ~. unreliable. 
there is no possible way for them With a storage battery you mt 
——— t order. look for sudden exhau tion with- 
They can stand a fall of six feet out warning 
without injury. It will sulphate in spite of all you 
They wil ontin ie giving goo od can do. It needs frequent and 




















service ifter being totally su expensive recharging. 

merged, oa : - 
hey simplify the whole igni- The magneto may be internally 

tion system. i from puncture of 
ou are sure of several thousand t, moisture, old oil 

miles of reliable ignition. ou i €S- 

will then receive warning that Slipping of the magneto gear 

ew battery is needed, over 100 a may wreck your engine by pre A- 

miles ahead of exhaustion, ture explosion or back-firing. 


Sold by leading automobile and electrical supply houses and garages every where. 


Price $5.00 ($6.00 west of the Mississippi River). 











Interesting booklet sent free for the name of your dealer. It contains valuable information for 
every owner of a motor car or boat. 
Diagrams furnished free, showing Multiple Series method of wiring for those whose battery 
boxes will not permit the use of Columbia Multiple battery. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 








Largest Battery Manufacturers in the World NE - oe 
2007 W. 117th Street Cleveland, Ohio t : 
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GUARANTEED 
SUSPENDERS 


(Made in France) 
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In France they don’t 
build suspenders like a 
harness —they figure 
the fine points of dress 
detail. 

In O-B Suspenders 
the webbing, trim- 
mings, metal parts, tabs 
and buttonholes are all 
made for better wear 
and comfort. 





Insist on the genuine 
O-B—it’s no trouble 
to get the other kind 

From all Dealers, 
$0c. the pair. 

Write for Booklet 


OSTHEIMER BROTHERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
































Genuine Panama $4 


ght, cool, dressy, closely wover ee 
a hapes, with neat silk and and leat! weat 
t 1, a genuine $10.00 value, South imeslonn 


Panama, sent express prepaid for $4.00. \Ve 


import irect through Galveston from South 
America inianve oepenge. Order to-day, 
tate ze Ss ruaranteed Addre 


Houston Hat Ce.," “y ~anama Hat Kings,” Houston, Texas 














Clip Your Horses 


Clipped horses work better, feel / 
better, look better, and are worth 
more than ery horses. 
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French Perfumers 
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$8,500 for one invention. Bx 
“How to Cutan a Patent’ 
“What to Invent” sent free er 
sketch for free report 
Patents advertised for sale 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
Est.16 year 983 F. 8t., Washington, D.C 















| ton’th a large man. 
| have to fight him for your lady?” 


| observed, calmly looking ahead. 


either get into the launch comfortably, o 


our one taste of romance—Aggie’s roofer 
being too far back to count. Now, with 
six months of perspective, I think we were 
intoxicated with adventure to the point of 
abandon. For when Mr. Mansfield offered 
to take us home, before starting on his pur- 
suit of the motor canoe, we refused to go. 
As Tish said, with dignity: 
**No doubt when you do overtake them, 
Mr. Mansfield, the young woman will feel 
the need of some of her own sex, women of 

er—maturity and experience, to advise 
her. I consider it our duty to go.” 

“Oh, leth go,”’ said Aggie. ‘‘ Mr. Carle- 
Do you think you will 
Agg nes 
tene was cheerfully bloodthirsty and she 
clutched the end of the broken oar like a 
club. Aggie, the apostle of peace! 

“*Frankly, I should like to see the end of 
the affair myself,’’ I admitted. ‘‘I should 
like to see the young lady’s face when she 
finds you eloping with three maiden ladies, 
and—I am curious to know how your cave- 
man theory works out.”’ 

‘*The original cave man was no fool,’ he 
“*A man 
doesn’t carry a woman off unless he’s crazy 
about her, in the first place. If he’s got 
sufficient force of character to dare her 
daddy’s stone club—jail, in this case 
and enough physical strength to hold her 
to him with one arm and fight off pursuit 
and rivals with the other, it — well, it doesn't 
matter much what the girl thinks of him in 
the beginning, she'll die for him in the end.’ 

“Ith—ith the very pretty?” Aggie 
ventured, after swallowing hard 

“IT don’t know,” he said indifferently, 
straining his eyes ahead. ‘‘Oh—yes, I 
suppose she is. I never thought about it, 
although I haven't thought of anybody 
else anything else—for the week I've 
known her. 

‘“*The week!” we all repeated faintly. 

“*When her groom lifts her off her horse 
I want to kill him. If that ass Carleton 
gets her to Telusah first and marries he r 
I'll take her from him. She’s my woman 

Tish stood right up in the boat and 
pointed her finger at him. ‘‘ You d-don't 
know what you are talking about,”’ she stut- 
tered. ‘‘How—how dare youspe ak of taking 
a married woman from her husband! 

**Figs!"’ he said disrespectfully. ‘In 
the first place, if the engine holds out we'll 
run them down at least a mile from Telu- 
sah; and in the second place, while I 
judge you are talking by the book and not 
by experience, a few words said over a 
man and a woman don’t make them hus- 
band and wife. It gives the woman the 
man’s name, but—the man don’t neces- 
sarily get the woman. Mine —ornobody’s,” 
he added under his breath 

‘Mr. Wigg nth uthed to talk exactly that 
way!’’ Aggie said softly 

I merely said: 

“IT wish somebody had wooed me like 
that thirty years ago; I wouldn't be 
earning my own living, young man.”’ 

“That’s what she wants to do—stay 
single and work for a livelihood,”’ he said 
with disgust. ‘‘I told her it was all fool 
nonsense; that the place for her kind of 
woman was in some man’s home - 

“Cave, ’ I suggested 

“Be aring his children 

**Si'ence!’’ Tish shouted, and even Aggie 
was roused ‘out of her dream 

He shut down the engine just then, and 
we all heard it —a faint throbbing that one 
felt in the ears, rather than heard. He 
leaped up on the peak of the boat and 
stared into the darkness ahead 

‘*Better than I expected,’ he said with 
suppressed excitement. ‘‘They’re not a 
mile ahead. I wish I had a stick of some 
sort; I may have to knock that chump on 
the head.”’ 

Luckily he did not see Aggie’s oar, and, 
to his everlasting honor be it said, he went 
dauntlessly into the battle with his bare 
hands—‘‘and bare arms and legs,’ Tish 
ironically suggests that I add. 

For battle it was 

We overtook the canoe somewhere about 
Long Point, and our lantern showed two 
people, as we expected. It was Mr 
Eodiaen, who evidently hadn't dressed to 
elope, and the Girl. She was in a white 
party frock of some sort. She stopped 
paddling and stared up at us defiantly as 
we must have eon black behind our 
lantern. 

‘Lillian,” Mr. Mansfield said cheer- 
fully, ‘‘I am not going to do that puppy 
with you the honor of asking you to choose 
between us. I give you your choice 
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| stay where you are, in which case I shall run 
you down and pick you out of the water.’ 

‘You coward!” said Mr. Carleton from 

the stern of the canoe. ‘‘ You can’t try 

your high-handed methods with me. Run 

us down if you like. It’s a penitentiary 
offense to kidnap a girl and marry her.” 

**Oh, piffle!”” said Mr. Mansfield rudely. 
“‘T suppose you didn’t intend to marry her 
sound at Telusah!” 

‘I intend to return her to her parents 
in safety, by way of the trolley,” retorted 
Carleton stiffly. The Mansfield man 
threw back his head and laughed. 

‘Did you hear that, Lillian?’’ he called. 
“That's love for you! Why, the idiot 
didn’t even intend to marry you! He was 
going to take you home to your people!” 
He laughed again in pure delight. 

But the girl had plenty of spirit. 

‘I don’t intend to be married at all,”’ 
she flared at him. ‘‘ Certainly not to you, 
Donald Mansfield. Run us down if you 
like. I would rather die than marry you.” 

‘*You hear what she says,”’ said Carleton 
from the darkness. ‘If you are a gentle- 
man you will take your boat and your 
ruffianly accomplices back to where you 
came from —or to perdition, as far as I’m 


| concerned.”’ 


‘Ruffian yourself,” 
but I pulled her down. 
then 

‘Lillian,’ Mr. Mansfield said 
***Lady’ Carleton is right. If it’s 
as bad as that I'lltake you home. I hada 
sort of fool idea that you would know it 
= inevitable—that you were my woman. 

f I've been a bit raw about it it’s because 
the thing seemed so clear to me. Give me 
your hand.” 

‘I shall not get into the launch,” 
girl said haughtily. 

“Your hand.’ 

**Confound you, Mansfield, 
see she hates you?"’’ This was Carleton. 

‘The girl’'th a fool,’’ Aggie muttered 
angrily behind me. In the instant that I 
turned my head something happened —I 
don't know just what. For the girl was 
alone in the canoe, we were alone in the 
launch, and just below me the water was 
boiling into white spray. Now and then 
an arm shot into the air, or a leg, and 
occasionally, not often, both heads were 
above water at the same time. And it was 
then that Aggie, the president of the Civic 
Club and corresponding secretary of the 
Working Girls’ Home, with her draggled 
skirts pinned up above her bare feet, stood 
up suddenly and banged Mr. Carleton on 
the head with what was left of her oar! 

“Oh, you've killed him,” the girl 
screeched. ‘‘Don! Don!’’ Donald being 
the Mansfield man! 

Then, of course, the canoe turned over 
and the rest of what she was saying ended 
in a gurgle 

We got the *m all into the launch finally 
for there was or nly five feet of water, whic h 
explained much that we had not under- 
stood about the fight, and they were as 
disconsolate looking a lot of lovers as I 
ever wish to see. Mr. Carleton sat in the 
stern and held his head, which Aggie’s oar 
had almost broken, and the girl dripped 
and shivered in a ¢ orner by herself and 
stared at the penn ld man, who was coax- 
ing Tish for one her pe tticoats, so he 
could give the girl his shaw! 

The launch would not start after all, and 
it developed that the propeller shaft was 
choked with weeds. This meant that the 
Manstield man must crawl overboard, get 
on his back under the launch—which is 
much more unpleasant, I should think, than 
getting under an automobile —and clear off 
the shaft. And while he was holding his 
breath under the boat, and while Tish had 
turned her back on everybody and with 
the aid of the lantern was trying to take 
a splinte r out of the of her foot, the 
Carleton man got up dizzily and went over 
to the girl 

‘Surely, Lillian,”’ he said, 
himself by the awning frame, “ 
don't intend to let that 

‘Please go away,” she 
want to talk. How funny 
that bandage around head! And 
then, to me--she had accepted the pres- 
ence of three barefooted maiden ladies in 
the launch without comment— ‘Oh, do 
you think he might be caught and-— and 
drown?’ 

That is about all of the story. He did 
not drown. He came magnificently over 
the edge of the boat in a few minutes, with 
a string of green waterweeds clinging to 
his head. Aggie, who, as you have seen, 


Tish said furiously, 
There was silence, 


very 


the 


can’t you 


sole 


steadying 
you-you 
said ‘TI don't 
you look with 


your 


is romantic, 
‘“‘grape leaves in his hair,’’ which she said 
afterward was Ibsen, although the only use 
I have ever known for grape leaves was to 
wrap pats of butter in, in the country. 

He turned the launch around and we 
started for home. I do not recall that any 
one spoke on the way back, except Tish, 
who asked me if I had any castor oil at the 
house —she wanted it to soften her shoes if 
they dried stiff. The girl sat by herself 
and watched the big fellow in the shawl- 
toga. And once or twice when he glanced 
up and saw her he smiled over at her, but 
he did not go near her or speak to her. 

It was pale dawn when we stopped at the 
dock of the Watermelon Camp. We who 
had been sodden shadows in the night were 
now rong and shivering outlines. Mr. 
Mansfield, having given the girl the shaw], 
drew around him still closer the awning 
curtain, with which he had draped himself, 
and Aggie, still clutching the oar, held up 
one hand in the gray light to hide the defi- 
ciencies of her mouth. No one stirred in 
the camp. 

Mr. Carleton got up stiffly and glanced 
around at all of us. Then he stalked over 


to the man at the wheel, who was staring | 


ahead and whistling under his breath. 


‘Will you give me your word to take her | 


home?” he said. 

‘* Ask her if she wants to go home.” 
threw this over his shoulder, between 
whistles, as it were. Then the girl, looking 
very pretty, but slim and slinky in her wet 
things, went over to the Mansfield man 
and put her hand on his shoulder. 

*‘I—I think I will go with you, 
she said. And that ends the story. 

We left Mr. Carleton on the dock, star- 
ing after us through the mist, and we all 
went back to the cottage and put the girl 
to bed. We gave Mr. Mansfield a pillow 
by the sitting-room wood fire and Tish’s 
green kimono to sleep in. And after that 
we all three took a mustard footbath and 
some camphor sprinkled on sugar. 

Aggie wakened me at nine o'clock the 
next morning by hunting in my bureau for 
her second-best teeth, and it was then that 
we found our lovers had gone. In the girl’s 
room there was a letter of thanks. She 
said she did not wish to disturb us after 
that awful night, but that she could not 
sleep, and that she and Mr. Mansfield were 
going down to Telusah to be married. 

Tish read the letter aloud and stared at 
us, While Paulina whined for her breakfast. 

‘Upon my soul,” Tish gasped, when she 
could speak, ‘‘instead of clapping him into 
jail she’s going to marry him!”’ 

‘Do you thuppot h he went to Telutha 
in that kimono!” Aggie said in a husky 
whisper. She had taken a terrible cold. 

But Mr. Mansfield did not go to Telusah 
in Tish’s kimono, and, after all, the begin- 
ning of this story is alsothe end. For now 
you can understand why Tish dropped the 
bowl when the young man brought her 
kimono back from the Watermelon Camp 
and asked for Mr. Carleton’s trousers! 

I have told the story in defense of Tish 
and the rest of us. I wish to brand as false 
the story told by the man from the hotel, 
who happened to be fishing for muscallonge 

early that morning. He said, you remem- 
bor, that he Carberry in her 
green kimono leave our cottage just after 
dawn and go stealthily along the beach 
through the mist to the Watermelon 
Camp. When she got there, he said, to his 
horror he saw her strip off the green kimono 
and hang it toatree. Just then the mist 
shut down and he saw nothing more. 

In his anxiety for Miss Carberry’s sanity 
he was on the point of landing to investi- 
gate, when he hooked the largest ’longe of 
the season —registered weight at the hatch- 
eries thirty-seven pounds four ounces 
and when he looked again at the shore all 
he saw was a red-haired man hurrying 
along the beach in a pair of corduroy 
trousers and a running shirt! 

Tish closed the _ incident 
comment: 

‘Young millionaire!” 
she saw the papers 
say, stealing poor Mr. Carleton’s sweet- 
heart and then his trousers. As for my 
green kimono, after all we did for him, he 
might have had the grace at least to roll it 
up and stick it under a barrel. shall 
burn it.”’ 

But she did not. Aggie saw it only the 
other day, put away in a lavender silk 
sachet with a bundle of newspaper clip- 
pings, a half-eaten bath sponge, and a 
yarticular kind of bass hook which we had 
found on the sitting-room floor. 


Don!”’ 


saw Miss 


with one 


she snapped, when 
‘Young scamp, I 


muttered something about | 


He | 
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The Good Old Paint 


An old gentleman recently remarked: 
“Twenty-five years ago paint never cracked or 
scale I've seen pure white lead paint wear 
ten years without a blemish.” 

That was before mixtures of chalk, clay, barytes, 
benzine and water began to pose as paint T hose days 
W hite Lead and Linseed Oil were applied straight, by 
practical painters. 

Property pecs can still be sure of reliable painting 

you can still +} the “‘good old-time paint, " better 
now than ever. Alan y improvements have been made 
in White Lead manufacture. Today you have the 
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development in Pure 
Carter is the best of all white 
the purest, most carefully and most scientifically 
made. Carter is several shades whiter than ordinary 
leads— makes brighter, more true and durable colors 
Carter never cracks or scales It forms a tough, 
durable and elastic film. Wears down gradually — 
only years of wear will remove it 
Carter costs slightly more per pour 1 than other 
leads, but when figured by years of satisfactory service 
and square yards ot surface covered, is the most econom- 
ical paint on the market. Your dealer can supply you 
with Carter —take no substitute 
ease send immediately for our valuable free book, 
** Pure Paint,”” which tells how to test paint for purity 
how to choose a harmonious color scheme. With the 
book we send a set of modern and practical color plates 
showing how real houses look when properly painted. 


Carter White Lead Co. 
12080 So. Peoria St., Chicago, III. 
Chicago—Omaha 


which represents the highest 
White Lead production. 
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. “To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
Look for CARTER on the Keg” 
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Motor Trucks 


F your business demands the services of more than one two-horse truck, a Frayer-Miller Blower Cooled 
Motor Truck will not only increase your hauling capacity, but will reduce your operating expense. A 
Frayer-Miller Motor Truck, on hauls of average distance, is the equivalent of three two-horse trucks—on 
short city haulings it will more than do the work of two two-horse trucks and on long hauls it will do the 
And its operating expense is about equal to that of one two-horse truck. 


work of four two-horse trucks. 


Reduced cartage expense is just as important, and to many men much more 


important than reduced freight rates. 


Reduced cartage expense is the first big 


important factor that should interest you in Frayer-Miller Motor Trucks. But 


it is not the only factor. 
Take, for example, speed. 
better than 20 miles a day? 


Is there 


a team in your service that can do 


With a Frayer-Miller Motor Truck you can average 60) miles a day—and 
some users of Frayer-Miller Motor Trucks have done better than 90 miles a day 


Read this extract from a letter of James B. 
Clow & Sons, Chicago. This is representative 
of the letters we receive every day from many 
prominent users of Frayer-Miller Trucks: 
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two-horse team trucks as we use them on our longest 
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would rey twe ; 1 
is high as ninety-eigh Fi 
trucks. Our aver 
day Phe gasoli 
per day—lubricating oil out one gallon per ¢ 

We use our ordinary truck drivers on these trucks 
as we find they make better men than professiona 


raul urs. We expect t install enc sugh of these trucks 
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JaMEs B. CLow & Sons 
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The Frayer-Miller 
Blower Cooling 
System 
makes Frayer-Miller Trucks the 


all-year-round trucks. Blower 
Cooling is the natural, direct 
process of cooling the motor It 
prevents over-cooling as well as 
over-heating. “The engine may be 
operated at a higher temperature 


than by any other system, deriving the maximum energy at the minimum con 


sumption of fuel. You don’t have to think about filling your radiater, you don't” 
have to consider temperature, whether it’s ninety in the shade or twenty below 
zero—in winter you don’t have to think about the water freezing or the i 
glycerine clogging the tubes very day your truck stands idle adds to its 
operating expense | rayer Millet | rucks Work every day in the yeal Jf 

That is why we say the Frayer-Miller is the all-year-round truck roa The 
And that is why Fraver-Miller Trucks are bei used by the rep f Kelly 
resentative concerns in many branches of industry throughout  .” Motor 
this country today. 2 Truck Co. 
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|THE BUSINESS OF 
| FARMING 


(Continued from Page 19) 


corn for late feeding, and secured almost as 
| profitable a soiling crop. 

Wishing to know definitely about the 
value of pasturage, Mr. Mason kept tab on 
the returns from a seven-and-a-half-acre 

asture for the first ten days. It yielded 
im exactly one dollar an acre per day. 
This year he is dedicating thatsame pasture 
to an effort to secure fifty dollars an acre in 
milk by giving it a rich top-dressing. Then, 
after it has served its purpose as a pasture, 
ut it into fodder corn. He is con- 
fident that he will realize his ideal of fifty 


| dollars the acre in milk from rye pasturage, 
| and as much 


more from ensilage, or one 

hundred dollars per acre. 
“The aim of every farmer,” declares Mr. 

“‘should be to make one acre keep 


thousand pounds of milk. It can be done, 
and the best dairy farmers, the real leaders 


| in the business, will be doing it before many 
Because of the large milk yield | 
per cow, and because of the strong Mexi- | 


years. 


can demand for these spotted cattle, Mr. 
lendid Holstein sire and is 
ou can sell 


it. ‘‘ You see,” he explained, ‘ 


anything i in the shape of a good cow to the 
| Mexicans, at an advanced price, so long as 


it’s black and white. Not all dairymen are 
alive to the possibilities in this direction. 
It certainly is the way in which to turn the 


that he did not long ago 
wake » to the immense advantage of a 
well-or¢ ered crop rotation. ‘‘Why,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘if I had realized that a field 

will yield just as much in corn in five years 
when two years of that time it is growing 
clover or some good forage crop, as when it 


| is cropped for corn five seasons straight, I 


should have been several thousand dollars 
ahead in money, to say nothing of gain 
in soil fertility.’ 

To produce a big flow of plain milk 
and ship it in cans to a city distributing 
depot, whence it is peddled from house to 
house, is one kind ol daieyia: but it bears 
about the same relation to dairying for 
high-class butter production that painting 
billboards bears te painting pictures for 
salon. They are equally useful and 
necessary, but making milk for the city 
wagon is comparatively a simple propo- 
sition of the wholesale manufacture of an 
unrefined product, while dairying for fine 
butter production involves a refinement of 
skill that makes the other seem elementary 
and — by contrast. 
butter filis out the definition of dairying 
to the full, while dairying for the milk train 
is better described as manufacturing milk. 
Therefore, a view of the modern practice 
of dairying as a business which does not 
include a survey of an up-to-date butter 
dairy can hardly be less than lame and 
pose IP d. 


A Big Yield From a Small Herd 


At Cedarville, a little hamlet situated about 
six miles out of Freeport, Illinois, is one 
of the best-known fine butter dairies in 
that state. At least its operations are 
intimately familiar to the dairy experts of 
agricultural colleges of the Middle 
West. At Madison, for example, Professor 
asked: ‘‘Have you seen the Charles 
Foss dairy? It’s worth investigating. He 
has only ninety-six acres, keeps only 
fourteen or fifteen milch cows, and cleans 
up about twenty-four hundred dollars a 
year—perhaps more, counting everything 
He had taken up school-teaching as a pro- 
fession, but, finding it rather wearing and 
hard on his health, decided to turn his 
hand to dairying. The results go a long 
way toward establishing the fact that a 
man from one of the professions or from a 
calling wholly dissimilar to farming can 
make good on the dairy farm.” 
Another spec os value in the experience 
of Mr. Foss is to be found in the fact that, 
though his herd and farm are small, he ap- 
plies to their management the close business 
methods that might naturally be expected 
on a great farm conducted on strict indus- 
trial lines. If you were to haunt the places 
where farmers meet and discuss their 
affairs you would be familiar with this ex- 
yression: ‘‘Oh, this weighing and book- 
Guster and fussing is all right on a big 
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The strongest evidence 
that the Ralston Shoe meas- 
ures up to every claim, is 
proved by its popularity— 
by the increasing thousands 
who insist on wearing the 
Ralston, made on the famous 

Ralston anatomical last. 
It combines style with com- 
fort—a rare but long- 


sought com- 
bination. 


No. 174 

New “Hippo” Last 

Gun Metal Caif 
Send for Ralston Book AUTHORITY 
STYLES Spring and Summer, FREE 


proper footwear for a 


Jor men 


f occasions 





Sold in over 3,000 towns. Ask your dealer 

Dealers—Shoes illustrated in this weekly catalogue series 

are carried in stock by us. See our offer in “* The Shoeman.’ 
Ralston Health Shoemakers 

985 Main Street Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
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Necco — 


No mistaking the fine quality 

ness of the children’s confectionery if it be the 

Do You NECCO kind. Purity and cleanliness are the 
first consideration in the making. That is why 


Know What ail NECCO SWEETS are unusually good 
: whether the choice be the simpler kinds, the fa- 
Confectionery 


mous LENOX CHOCOLATES, or any of the 
P other §00 varieties. 
Your Children NECCO 
Eat? 


and wholesome- 


So tell the children to ask for 
SWEETS. Sold by best dealers everywhere. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO.., Boston, Mass. 











Lightens 
Woman's Work 


“Cleaning out the 
sink’’ is a job every 
woman hates. But 
with Mrs. Vrooman’s 
Sink Strainer this 
unpleasant task is 
reduced toa mere 
nothing. 

Simply hang the 
strainer on the side 
of the sink and it is ready for use, yet out 
of the way. 

Throw everything into it. When the water 
drains out, the greasy scraps left in the bot- 
tom are emptied straight into the garbage 
pail. There is no litter in the sink, and 
the necessity of touching the refuse with 
the hands is entirely avoided. 


Mrs.Vrooman’s Sink Strainer 


Saves Plumbers’ Bills 


by keeping the drain pipes from clogging. 
It is an inexpensive, sanitary, convenient 
kitchen utensil which every housewife 
needs. The sink is kept sweet and clean 
with half the work, and the strainer 


Pays for Itself 


in just this one saving of time and trouble 

alone. Strong and durable. Two sizes and 

three finishes. Obtainable of your dealer. 
Ask him to show you also the Androck 
Toaster, the Ideal Carpet Beater, and the 
other inexpensive, handy Andrews Special- 
ties for lightening household work. If he 
hasn't them, please send us his name and 
we will help you obtain them 


Andrews Wire and Iron Works 


1836 Factory Street, Rockford, Ill. 
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| farm where things have to be run like a 
pe es but my farm's too small for 
such fussing. It wouldn’t pay me to 

bother with it.” In the results which this 
retired school-teacher has nailed down is 
the answer to this common excuse of the 
small farmer, that his place is too small to 
be run with the business system of a cor- 
poration 

When Mr. Foss began dairying, in 1900, 
with ‘‘ just common cows,”’ his herd aver- 
aged one hundred and seventy pounds a 
year of butter fat to the cow. Now it 
averages three hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds of butter fat to the cow. He has 
more than doubled the production of his 
herd—the average production per cow 
And the net profits, per cow, are more than 
six times as large. 

Of course there’s a reason, and in that 
reason hundreds of dairy farmers may find 
the way out of a passive prosperity, out of 
a vocation that yields a fair living into 
prosperity of the modern militant type, 
into an organized business that will match 
up against the business of the prosperous 
lumber dealer, storekeeper and small man- 
ufacturer who minister to the farmer's 
needs 

One incident in the farming experience 
of Mr. Foss throws the spotlight upon a 
main factor in the methods by which the 
retired school-teacher has brought his herd 


up to so remarkable an average of produc- | 


tivity. For a certain year his average of 


| butter fat to the cow was three hundred 


and twenty pounds. Just at the close of 
that year one of his star cows suddenly 
died from overfeeding. The next year his 
average fell to three hundred and seven 
pounds. The cow that died had produced, 
during her lacteal period of twenty-one 
months, 16,814 pounds of milk containing 
seven hundred and sixteen pounds of 
butter fat. The moral of this tale is not the 
more obvious one of special care against 
overfeeding—that speaks for itself —but 
it is rather the difference between a good 
cow and a poor one—the importance of 
knowing the actual, individual perform- 
ance of each cow in the herd, not alone in 
pounds of milk but also in butter fat, the 
ultimate product of a butter farm, as well. 


A Cow’s Evening Capacity 


Mr. Foss is strong on the absolute necessity 
of knowing exactly what each and every 
cow in the herd is —_ ig—not guessing at 
it. Asa school-teacher he was not more 
insistent that his pupils should master the 
multiplication table than he now is that he 
shall reduce to a definite record the daily 
a of each milk-giving cow in his 
yarn. He insists that cows are deceptive 
creatures and that plenty of them put up 
such a front as to fool the very men who 
milk them morning and night—even as to 
the quantity of milk, to say nothing of the 
amount of butter fat. Mr. Foss insists that 
his success is due as much to weeding out 
the poor producers and keeping the profit- 
makers as to any other factor in his 
methods—and probably much more. He 
says that the percentage of dairy farmers 
who ke 2ep a performance record of individ- 
ual cows is so small as to be insignificant 
and he might truthfully add that most of 
them are inclined to scoff at the idea, and 
to remark that they don’t need to go 
through with ‘“‘all that tomfoole ry to tell 
what cows are making good.’ 

But the we ight of authority is on the side 
of Mr. Foss and his contention. Clarence 
B. Lane, Assistant Chief of the Dairy 
Division of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, declares that guesswork is 
about the most expensive luxury in which 
the ordinary dairyman indulges, and that 
the shrewdest judges are not able to go into 
a herd and pick out the best milker. This 
authority says: . 


‘To cite an example of a single deieyenn | 


in a Western state: £leven heifers in his 
herd gave, during the first milking season, 
2807 pounds of butter, which netted 20.4 
cents per pound, an average of fifty-one 
dollars for each heifer. With an allowance 
of forty dollars for feed he had a net aver- 
age profit of eleven dollars per head. In | 
the absence of a daily record he might have 
been content with the result and gone on in 
his blissful ignorance of the fact that five of 
the heifers, instead of giving a profit of 
eleven dollars each, actually lost for him an 
average of eight dollars and twenty cents 
each. Neither would he have known that 
six of the heifers gave him an average profit 
of twenty-seven dollars. Further, he would 
not have known that if he had not been 
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All the knowledge and skill of good 
stocking-making for nearly half a century 
are back of Ipswich Hosiery. 
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12'c to 25¢ a pair 


for men, women, and children 
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The separately wrapped pieces 
Waxed inside paper 
keeps them fresh—prevents sticking 


Open it. 
stay clean till used. 


Taste it. The chicle is springy. The pure 7 
mint leaf flavor is refreshing— 


and you can’t chew it out! : 


Look for the spear! The flavor lasts! 
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(Built for Business) 


“HERE is no business open 
to the man of. small capital, 
so profitable, clean, pleasant and 
healthful as operating a RAPID 
passenger or combination freight 
and passenger automobile. 
RAPIDS carry from 12 to 20 
people; they will run on any 
road and climb a 17% hill; they 
are very easy to operate and cost 
little to run. 

The Virginia owner of a 16 
passenger car writes: “* My car 
earned me a NET PROFIT of 
$6,480 in ayear.’’ A St. Joseph 
(Mich. ) owner writes: ““My 12 
passenger car more than paid for 
itself last season. I earned $1,415 
in 55 days.’’ We have many 
letters like these and shall be glad 
to furnish you with the names 
of RAPID passenger car owners 
who are making big money. 

Write us about your own 
locality and our expert traffic 
service department will outline 
a plan for you and advise you 
what kind of carto buy. Operat- 
ing RAPIDS is so profitable that 
you will have no difficulty in in- 
teresting outside capital if you 
cannot handle it with your own 


money. Write us TODAY. 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Co. 
322 Rapid Street Pontiac, Mich. 
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KORONA CAMERAS 


have attained a state of perfection that can only 
result from years ol continued improvement. 

a KORONA CAMERA you 
get the beneht of the wide experience we have 
had in making cameras, an experience dating 
from the beginning of amateur photography 
as a popular pastime. 


KORONA ADAPTERS ASK YOUR DEALER 
for fim packs make it possible | for the KORONA CATALO 


In purchasin 


CAMERAS. : he KOKON nnnepnalss 
GUNDLACH - MANHATTAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


822 South Clinton Avenue Rochester, N. ¥ 


| poor producers. 
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| the unprofitable owner of the five poorest | 


Standing for a Century 


two dollars, or forty-one dollars more profit | 
In one | 


heifers, his whole = instead of being 
one hundred and twenty-one dollars, 
would have been one hundred and sixty- 


with no more than half the work. 
instance reported, a dairyman, before 
beginning his tests, made a note of the 
joint opinion of himself and his sons, who 
had done the milking in the herd for years, 
as to the half-dozen ‘ st cows in the herd, 
and an estimate of the season's milk yield. 
When the year’s record was completed it 
was found that, in order of actual merit, 
the cows stood thus: First the fifth; 
second a cow not on his merit list; third 
his fourth; fourth his first; fifth his sixth; 
| sixth like the second, and his second and 
| third still lower on the list. More facts 
| were verified by subsequent records. The 


records showed this owner, further, that | 


about one-fourth of his cows were being 
~~ at a loss, while others barely paid.” 
Vhat did his first year’s work of individ- 
ual record-keeping reveal to Mr. Foss? He 
had milked fourteen cows and they had 
averaged two hundred and twenty-four 
a of butter fat. But the low seven of 
nis herd had averaged only one hundred 
and seventy-nine pounds, while the high 
seven averaged two hundred and sixty- 
nine pounds. This difference of ninety 
pounds made him open his eyes to the 
necessity of weeding out his herd. He 
sold four of his cows and bought two new 
ones. When the records of the second year 
were finished and analyzed, the first result 
that struck him with great force was this: 
only one cow had failed to deliver more 
than two hundred pounds of butter fat. 


hundred and twenty-three pounds of but- 
ter fat to a cow, and the high half two 
hundred and ninety-eight pounds. 

was decidedly a gain, but still left a differ- 
ence of seventy-five pounds between the 
average of the high an 
herd. 
The third year his herd showed an average 


| increase of butter fat production per cow 
| of forty-seven pounds 


but there was still 
a difference of eighty-three pounds between 
the high and the low halves of the herd, 
which called for further weeding out of 
This process of accurate 
elimination and replacement would have 
been impossible without an individual rec- 


| ord of the performance of each cow. 


Home-Raised Heifers 


How Mr. Foss has brought up his herd 
by breeding is further illustrated by the 
fact 
mothers were record-bearers are today 
producing seventy per cent more net profit 
than their mothers did —-and their mothers, 
in their time, returned two dollars for each 
dollar spent on them. “ Raise your own 
heifers,”’ is the advice of Mr. Foss, ‘“‘and 
sell those that do not test out up to your 
standard. Buy cows only on results of a 
thorough test.” The rate of improvement 
possible through up-to-date business meth- 
ods is indicated by the fact that Mr. Foss 
now gets an average return per cow of 
$2 2.62 for every dollar's worth of food 
including pasturage —consumed by them. 
The average cost of feeding a cow on the 
Foss farm is fifty-two dollars a year. The 
average return per cow is $127. The 
skim milk, which is fed to the swine, is 
averaged at twenty dollars the cow for the 
year. The average net profit from each 
cow for the year is $75. The manure for 
fertilizing and the skim milk pay for the 
labor required in operating the dairy, 
according to Mr. Foss 

Naturally, a man who looks after his 
herd with such care and exactness may be 
expected to treat his lands, his soil, with 
equal thoroughness. He sees that every 
acre of his tillage is generously fertilized 
His herd produces three hundred loads of 
manure, which is spread on the land when 
fresh, every acre receiving a rich top dress- 
ing at least once in three years. As a bed- 
ding for his cows Mr. Foss uses shredded 
cornstalks. He does not plant an acre of 
corn without preceding it with a top 
dressing from his cow stable, unless the land 
is in clover. The elements of his crop 
rotation plan are: corn, oats, clover and 
alfalfa. A clover crop, or its equivalent as 
a soil-builder, comes once in three years in 
his scheme 

In the opinion of Mr. Foss the building 
of a silo marked a great day in his advance- 
ment as a farmer. He looks upon his silo, 
which cost him $259.33 and holds ninety 


This | 


the low halves of his | 
Straightway he sold two more cows. | 


that two of his bow cows whose | 
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IKE some stalwart giant of the 
forest, which for a century 
has withstood the 

of the elements, the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has completed 
its hundredth year of vigorous life. 
Since 1810 a host of 
companies have disappeared in the 
smoke of a fiery century. During 
that period the Hartford paid over 
One Hundred and Thirty Million 
Dollars in losses, and yet, as years 
passed, grew greater and stronger. 
It stands to-day like the mighty tree, 
unblemished, sound to the core, and 
still growing with all the vigor of youth. 


violence 


insurance 


A century of success must be based 
on right service. When you buy fire 
insurance secure the best. It costs 
no more. 


Ask for the Hartford 


The low half of his herd averaged two | 
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JANUARY 10th, 1910 
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Have You Got Your First Pre- 
mium Lindsay Gaslight Yet? 


Thousands of people the country over are 
a beautiful 


vantage of our liberal offer of 


taking ad- 
Lindsay Light 


to users of the famous Lindsay Tungsten Gas Mantle. 

Under this handsome offer you are not only using a mantle 
which lasts longer and gives better light than any you have 
ever tried, but you can gradually fit your house out completely 


with the handsomest gaslight made. 


Lindsay Tungsten Gas Mantle 


wonderful gas mantle that has created such a sensation wherever 


is the 
gas is usec 

Hundreds of thousands of homes 
mantle that meets every 
all-around satisfaction It 
economy, for the Lindsay Tungsten 
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How to Get the Beautiful Light 


The beautiful Lindsay light illustrated 
address on receipt of the lids from twelve 


fit any burner 


Lindsay Light Company, Dept.W, New York—Chicago 
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brass finish with 
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mination, yet 
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fourth the gas 
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burner. Com- 
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high-grade 
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Works Wonders in Beautifying 
Simplest and Grandest Homes 
Charming Moorish beauty and dignity of ap- 
pearance of Metal Spanish Tile gives an air of 
distinction to the home graced by this wonder 
ful new and practically indestructible roofing 
It has taken home builders of America by 
storm, for it is the modernization of the wonder 
fully beautiful roofs of historic Sp inish edifice 
The art of making this roofing, left behind by 
fleeing Moors driven out of Spain centuri 
ago, until 1910 could not be n ade practical for 
the modern home, despite its alluring beauties 
After years of experiment we have hit the 
solution. That is why today we are able to offer 
American homes the amazing attractiveness of 
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Why] Not a Profitable Retail 





~~ Business of Your Own? 


—_— 

I know of many places where new stores are 
needed—and I will tell you about a retail line which 
will pay handsome profits on small investment i 
line sure to lead to the general or department store. 
No charge for my services. Write today for particu 
lars and booklet. 


Edward B. Moon, 8 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
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Ads ‘Writing for Profit’: tells how. The 
National Press Association, 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind 




















tons of ensilage, as a monument celebrat- 
ing a significant step in his progress. Much 
of the increased productiveness of his herd 
he attributes to this line of feeding. The 
raising of soiling crops is another supple- 
mental help, which has kept the produc- 
tivity of his herd from sagging at the period 
of dry pasturage. Early corn and clover 
sustain the milk flow, and the dreaded 
drought of July and August is now power- 
less to enforce a shrinkage in the butter 
output of his dairy. His winter ration is 
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thirty pounds of ensilage a day, and five | 


pounds of stover, and five pounds of clover 
or alfalfa once a day to each cow. 

Mr. Foss believes that the average gain 
of sixty-two and two-thirds pounds of butter 
fat per cow—or a total gain of four hundred 
and twenty pounds of butter for his herd 
which he made the year he first fed ensilage 
and soiling crops, was mainly due to those 
agencies. Certainly an increase of $20.17 
a cow, in net returns for the year, is little 
short of startling. There are very few 
dairy states in which such an increase 
would not more than double the production 
of the average cow The success of Mr 
Foss in marketing his butter rests directly 
upon the basis of superior quality, and this 
means skill and the most scrupulous care 
in every process of manufacture. One of 
his most valuable possessions is a cold 
spring that does not vary two degrees 
winter or summer, from the standard of 
forty-eight degrees. The milk is taken 
direct from the stable to the dairy house, 
where it is strained and separated and the 
cream placed in the steel tank of this spring 
house and then left to cool. His dairy 
house, with separator and churn and gas- 
oline engine, is a model of construction and 
sanitation. Mr. Foss personally attends to 
every detail of manufacture —from the time 
the milk enters the dairy house until it is 
packed in jars in the form of butter. 


Butter Supplied by Contract 


All of the butter from the Foss farm is 
sold on contract, direct to the consumers 
He concluded at the outset that he would 
find his own market, instead of helping to 
feed a middleman. More than this, he 
wished not only to get the full market 
price, without deductions for freight or 
commissions, but also he was determined 
to get more than the regular market price 

and to put the returns all down in his 
own pocket. Therefore he made his own 
market by going out after it himself. He 
went to one private family after another in 
the prosperous little city of Freeport and 
agreed to furnish their tables with butter 
Soon the neighbors of these customers fell 
into line, and he now supplies twenty-nine 
families. This is done on a yearly con- 
tract —for 1909 he received thirty cents a 
pound for five months and thirty-seven 
cents for seven months. His deliveries ar 
made Saturday of each week 

Members of the faculty of the Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture have repeatedly visited 
the farm of Mr. Foss and have coéperated 
with him in making the tests and records 
of his work, thus giving the weight of the 
authority of that institution to the figures 
here given. Wilber J. Fraser, Chief in 
Dairy Husbandry at the University of 
Illinois Experiment Station, has this to say 
of the possibilities of the Foss farm and 
dairy: ‘‘Mr. Foss can easily enlarge his 
herd to twenty-five or more cows on the 
same farm, and that number would bring 
in $2864 without any further increase in 
production. With six hundred dollars 
from hogs and two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of product consumed by the 
family, this would make an income of 
$3714 per year from ninety-six acres, or 
$38.68 per acre.”’ Since this statement was 
made, however, Mr. Foss has not only 
greatly increased his average production 
of butter fat per cow, but has received a 
better price for his product; in other words, 
his average profit per cow is considerably 
larger than when Mr. Fraser made the 
above statement. 

When asked by the dairying authorities 
of the state to give the kernel of his ex- 
yerience he wrote: ‘‘This improvement 
= come about by weighing and testing 
the milk; by selling the low producers; by 
buying and raising better cows; by using 
the silo and feeding a more nearly bal- 
anced ration; by studying and supplying 
the individual needs of the cow. Without 
the advice of the State Department of 
Dairy Husbandry’I never would have suc- 
ceeded. I wouldn’t think of giving up test- 
ing cows.” 
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filtering 
medium 
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it? 


In the city home, 


is free from germs. But /s 


The clearest spring water is often laden with bacteria 
where water is served from filter beds miles away, there 
germs from leaky conduits and other sources. And even though you boil vour 
drinking-water, it isn’t clean and pure unless filtered 

The only way to be sure that your drinking-water is absolutely germ-f lea 


is danger of disease- 
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Sixteen times around the world 


Cadillac once more proves 
itself most economical motor car 








Remarkable record submitted by 75 Cadillac “Thirty”? owners 
in New York metropolitan district who have driven their 
cars 398,884 miles at a total cost for mechanical 
repairs of $53.21, averaging 71 cents per car 


Equivalent to 16 times around 
the world — 398,884 miles—at a 
total repair cost of $53.21! 

That is the amazing record re- 
vealed by statistics just compiled 
from the experiences of 75 Cadillac 
‘Thirty’? owners in New York 
City and vicinity. 

It is doubtful if the entire his- 
tory of travel and transportation — 
steam, electric or gasoline — can 
show a case of parallel economy. 

There was in this instance no 
special striving to attain a mini- 
mum. 

The 75 owners went their sep- 
arate ways with their 75 Cadillac 
‘**Thirty’’ cars, each without refer- 
ence to the other. 

They took no special precau- 
tions, but drove where they pleased, 
when they pleased, how they 
pleased; without the slightest idea 
that their experience was to be 
made a matter of record. 

At the close of 1909 statistics were 
collected and compiled from the 
signed statements of the 75 users. 

It was found that the 75 cars had 
traveled a total distance of 398,884 
miles, or a distance equivalent to 
16 trips around the world. 

Forty-six of the owners had no 
repair cost whatever —nota single 
penny —in spite of the fact that 
some of them had driven their cars 
as much as 18,000 miles. 

The highest individual repair 
charge for the entire year was that 
of one user, whose car cost him— 
for special reasons which did not 
reflect upon the construction in 
any way —$10, the distance it car- 
ried being 9,000 miles. 

Kleven of the others expended 
during the year from 25 cents to 50 
cents. ‘The average distance trav- 
eled was 5,318 miles per car, yet 
the average repair expense was less 
than 71 cents per car. 

The signed statements of these 75 


users showed further that the aver- 
age gasoline consumption for the 
touring cars was one gallon foreach 
15 miles of travel and one quart of 
oil for each 175 miles of travel. 
The Demi-Tonneau cars showed 
an average of 17% miles for each 
gallon of gasoline and 200 miles 
for each quart of oil. Some users 
obtained 20 or more miles for each 
gallon of gasoline, but the figures 
first given are averages. 

There is no disguising the fact 
that this record has proved a rev- 
elation, even to automobile man- 
ufacturers themselves. 

It proves beyond a doubt what 
the Cadillac Company has always 
maintained, that the elements in 
motor car construction which are 
absolutely necessary to economyand 
immunity from repairs are scien- 
tific design, standardization, accu- 
racy of workmanship and correct 
alignment. Also that necessity for 
repairs is the result of poor design, 
inaccuracy of workmanship, ill- 
fitting and incorrectly aligned parts. 

A year or more ago they proved 
before the Royal Automobile Club 
of London that three Cadillacs 
could be torn down; all the parts 
throwninapile; a portion of these 
parts discarded and new ones sub- 
stituted, and the three cars built up 
again from the heap of parts to run 
with absolute sweetness and with- 
out so much as an iota of looseness. 

For this the Cadillac was award- 
ed the Dewar ‘Trophy. 

And now comes another demon- 
stration which simply emphasizes 
the fact that the convictions of the 
Cadillac Company as to the essen- 
tials ofa long-lived, serviceable and 
economical car are correct. 

Cadillac measurements are finer 
in a greater proportion of essential 
parts than those of any other car 
in the world —tiner than the cost- 
liest cars made. 











| SHALL HE GO BACK? 


; (Concluded from Page 17) 
( his native place a document known as 


his penal certificate, which contains a list 
of all his peccadillos, crimes, convictions, 
and past performances in general. Thus 
j the Italian immigration authorities know 
exactly what sort of a chap he is before he 
starts. They coéperate with us as best 
they can and refuse passports to those 
who are apparently within our prohibited 
| classes; but our tests are woefully vague, 
and at worst all an Italian criminal has to 
do is to ship from a French or German 
yl pom, in which case, at present, he doesn’t 
ive to have a passport. Now, of course, 
if we made it a rule that all immigrants 
from countries issuing penal certificates 
must exhibit them, and should not be 
admitted otherwise, we could find out 
just which were the criminals and which 
were not; but such a rule might make 
trouble and give offense to the countries 
in question. 
You heara great deal about the activities 
of the so-called Black Hand, but we probably 
know nothing of ninety-nine per cent of the 
\ actual cases of extortion committed by 
Italians in New York City. Of course, 
under the three-year provision of our law, 
, any Italian who belongs to the exc luded 
class but who slips in unawares, may be 
deported at any time within three years 
} after his entry. But once he’s here and 
safely hidden away among the mass of his 
countrymen he is generally able to live 
out the three-year period, after which 
| there is no means of sending him back, no 
matter what his record may be on the 
| other side. So far as criminals are con- 
| cerned, the only ones the law permits us 
to deport are those actually convicted, or 
ee who admit having committed crimes 
involving moral turpitude. How moral 
} turpitude is to be defined depends entirely 
upon the good judgment of the examin- 
tf ing inspectors—or Board of Inquiry--who 
pass upon the case, if they are clever 
enough to find out that the applic ant has 
committed any crime at all. The Gov- 
ernment of Italy is ready and anxious 
to help us, but the vagueness and laxity 
of our laws make this a difficult matter. 
I think it would be a good thing to exclude 
every Italian who had committed any 
crime, or who had a bad police record at 
‘ home; and to deport at any time before 
: they became citizens any such who had 
succeeded in getting in. It goes almost 
without saying that the conviction of an 


H alien for crime committed in this country 
| could well be made a cause for his instant 
deportation. 


Italian Government Regulations 


“You can see the good faith of the Italian 

Government in the matter from the fact 

that on May 9, 1899, the Royal Depart- 

; ment of the Inte rior issued this circular to 
the governors of the provinces’”’: 

The commissioner handed me the fol- 


i lowing: 

i| (1) Whenever a passport is issued to 
if persons convicted of misdemeanors or sen- 
| tenced to serve a short period of impris- 
{ onment, such persons must always sign a 
4 statement acknowledging that they have 
| been warned of the risk of being rejected 
Do from the port where they are directed, 
EB (2) Such persons must always have the 
@ penal certificates wherein must be clearly 

» stated the causes of their convictions. 


(3) Such persons must always be warned 
/ to show their penal certificates as soon as 
they arrive in the United States and to sin- 


r cerely state to the American Board of 
’ £ Special Inquiry the circumstances and the 
a reasons which caused their convictions, so 
that the said board may determine its 

| judgment. 


““T don’t know how Italy can very well 
do more,”’ I commented, handing back the 


paper. 

Nor I,” he assented. ‘The next move 
must come from us. All we have got to 
make certain of is that the governments of 
countries issuing penal certificates would 
not regard a regulation compelling their 
production as an invidious discrimination. 
Going? Well, glad to have seen you. 
Cc ome down as citen as you like.’ 

‘“‘Some pretty picturesque characters 
get by us,’’ remarked the doc tor, after we 
had left the commissioner's office and had 

) wandered ‘yack to the big reception hall. 
' “There was that fellow, Bosco-bosco. He 

















was a chap with a record in Italy as long as 
your arm, but he wanted new fields to 
conquer, so he came over here and started 
doing business among his newly-landed 
countrymen. He would come down to 
Ellis Island and meet a party who were 
bound for Chicago, and tell them that he 
had a pull with the railroad and could 
sell them tickets for half-price. Of course, 
that appealed to them, and, after collect- 
ing eight dollars and seventy-five cents 
from each one, he would take them to the 
elevated station at the Battery and put 
them aboard a train for Harlem. 

“*You just ride till you get there!’ he 
would say. 

**But the best one—he was a humorist, 
that fellow —was the time he sold permits 
for five dollars apiece to certain ignorant 
Italians to play their hand organs on the 
Third Avenue elevated. One Dago got 
on at Chatham Square with his organ and 
monkey and took a seat in the middle of 
the car, and when the train got about 
opposite Houston Street he started up 
Garry Owen. The conductor came rush- 
ing up in a great state. ‘Here you! Stop 
that noise!’ But the Ginny just grinned 
and held out a piece of paper. 

***Permitta bearer to play his org with 
monk on any car New York. (Signed) 
Bosco-bosco.’ 

“Well, you’ve seen almost everything,” 
he added, “except the waiting-rooms. Of 
course you know we don’t let any woman 
go ashore unless she has first been met 
here by some properly authorized person.” 

The Women in the Cage 

I shake hands with the good doctor, and, 
with a nod to the man in uniform at the 
gate, descend the big stairs at the end cf 
the hall in company with a group of immi- 
grants who have just been admitted. On 
my right is a family of six little Hollanders 
with their father and mother, looking for 
all the world like the pony ballet from some 
Broadway theater doing a Dutch dance. 

Near the exit, at the foot of the stairs, I 
come to the cage where the female 
wait until claimed by their relatives. A 
long rail separates by twenty feet the 
claimants from the claimed, and a group 
of inspectors are interrogating the various 
applicants. It takes a long time to record 
all their answ and they are getting 
impatient. The women inside the cage 
have crowded up to the front in a dense 
mass and are peering through the gratings, 
their faces pressed close to the wire. Now 
and then one of them will Wave excitedly 
to a man at the rail. Occasionally the 
men outside indicate to one another some 
one in the crowd of women—but it is very 
quiet, very restrained. They are so afraid 
something may go wrong and that they 
will not be let out of the cage. Presently 
the inspector turns mound and shouts: 

** All right—Becky Lipsky.” 

There is a flutter in the cage and a little 
birdlike woman, leading a four-year-old 
boy by the hand, rushes to the opening at 
the side. 

A curly-haired young man with a seri- 
ous, determined face walks unemotionally 
from the rail, and paying no attention to 
my presence greets the woman with a 
mere nod and takes her bundle. Then, 
without speaking, they pass into the cov- 
ered gallery leading to the dock. 


‘TS, 


‘Humph!” I remark. ‘“ Didn't even 
kiss her!”’ 
“Take a peek through the door,” an- 


swers the gateman. ‘Sure, 
it here. They wait!” 

I walk over to the door just in time to 
see Becky Lipsky throw herself sobbing 
into her husband's arms, while he rains 
kisses upon her cheeks and that of the child. 

As I turn back toward the cage a rosy 
Finnish lad embraces his mother and 
sister, and a big Swede tosses his little son, 
whom he has never seen before, high aloft, 
and then clasps him to his breast with 


they don’t do 


unaffected rapture, while the red-cheeked 
wife and her three other sturdy children 
look on delightedly. But most touching 


of all are the two silent 
together without speaking, and with only 
a long clasp of the hand pass out into the 
new life together. 

“Ye wouldn’t keep them out—eh?” 
asks the gateman with a grin and a jerk of 
his head toward the Swedes 
**No; I'd let them all in, God blessthem!” 
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20 BUSINESS QUESTIONS 


Can You Answer Them? 


1. How does death of original pore ee affect | 11. When is an agent individually liable ona 
negotiability of commercial pape | mote made for his principal 

2. Will an endorsement to orde ~on >» bearer | 12. Ifa bill orn specifies no time for pay 
sive ar to an otherwise non-negoti- | ment when does i become due? 
Ouse tnsteumesr 13. If a bill or note fails to designate a pla 

3. What rights are acquire a by ne who pure | of payment, where is it payabl 
chases negotiable paper after ita maturity? } lia A ; t t 

4 Under what yey mma y ar swerofabill | ese ry > + tal ornaee a x 
of exchange reissue it « r paymen — ~-etherde-sagy _— oe 

5. Howd SS iieeaieinadiaaaeme tn: tanateenes Pa by bay BPrng extent of the implied pow 
affect negotiability of commercial paper? ‘ ny che phe lin blanks 

6. What defenses are availableagainst holder 6 wil initials alone constitute a sulfict 
of non-negotiable commercial paper? SSBarure os G or G Bow 

7. Wherein does a memorandum check differ 17. How may draw ability be 1 
from an ordinary check? onat fexchans 

8. To what extent are corporation bonds 18. When is a me rand .n ‘ 
negotiable? instrument « iered as a partt 

9. Does a negotiable inatrument take effect 19. When may words f nes ‘ ty 
from date or from date of delivery? inserted in at ra not 

10. When may a bill ornote be lawfully ante- 20 Ma negotiable s or notes t i 
dated or post-dated? payable on a designate oe reon's death 
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TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


Outrival those of silk; for Heatherbloom has the lustre, swish, and 
beauty of silk with three times the wear at one-third the cost. 
Every genuine Heatherbloom bears this label. 


Facsimile 


of label 





EVERY PETTICOAT IS GUARANTEED 


Look for it. 


Facsimile 


of label 


‘The new styles for Spring and Summer display unusual beauty and daintiness—made in all 
the latest colorings, including the fashionable pastel shades—attractive stripes and fancies, plain or 
richly embroidered. Elaborateness alone determines price—$2 and upward. 


Ask for a Heatherbloom Petticoat—do not accept a substitute—the 


label will protect you. 


If your dealer does not have Heatherbloom 


Petticoats send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. 





Makers of 
Hydegrade Fabrics 


March 5,1910 











Motel Ia Salle 




















Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


George H. Gazley, Manager 
La Salle at Madison Street, Chicago. 


CMA 


The most significant proof of the 
thoroughness of the fireproof construc- 
tion of this magnificent new hotel is that 
it enjoys a lower fire insurance rate than 
any other hotel building in the city of 
Chicago. 

Hotel La Salle has 1048 guest rooms 
—single, en suite, with or without bath, 
all equipped with lavatories, telephones, 
and individual regulation of heat and 
ventilation. 


Hotel La Salle is the center of the 
business, financial, theatre and shop- 
ping districts and there is no hotel 
in Chicago which is more easily or 
quickly reached from all railway 
terminals. 
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It costs no more to stop at the magnificent 
new Hotel La Salle than at other 
first-class Chicago Hotels. 


Special Taxi-cab Service. 





Model 19 
$2000 
Fully Equipped 


~~ 


The Haynes is the only carof an established reputation sell- 

ing at a moderate i. The Haynes reputation speaks 

for the quality of this car—and the price speaks for itself. 
Model 19 at $2000 is fully equipped. The shrewd buyer will 
get a demonstration of this much-talked-of Haynes before buy- 
ing any other car—at any price. It represents a clear saving of 
$1000—a car for those wanting a $3000 car at a $1000-less price. 

HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Y 


OU can get full value for your money in an automobile just 
as you can in other merchandise, i/ vou are careful in the buying. 











y 106 Main Street 
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COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 314 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Continued from Page 13 


“Rats!” with extraordinary gusto, and, so 
far from being cast down or disheartened, 
accepted the fiat of the head of the house of 
Barrea with a joy extremely puzzling to the 
cowboy. Hank drew in a ae breath as 
though making preparation for combat, 
said ‘‘Good!"’ two or three times and 
tucked in his shirt, which had contracted 
a habit of straying generously over the 
posterior portion of his overalls. 

‘We willnow give this low-down.Barrea,”’ 
he announced with solemnity, ‘me an’ 
you, we will give this ol’ rat a few samples 
of trust methods. A love trust—me an’ 
you. How does that sound? What're you 
staring at? Ain't that shirt all in?”’ 

‘““‘What are trust methods?’ inquired 
Miguel innocently 

Hank hung his head for shame of such 
ignorance and led Miguel to a secluded 
corner of Baptismo’s, where he elucidated 
much that had been unguessed possibilities 
to this simple child of Nature. The cow- 
man’s interest in his employee’s wooing 
appeared to be disproportionate to their 
relationship; but then Hank had spent 
two days in town and was actuated, more- 
over, by reasons of a private character 

“If you get the girl you can put a stop to 
Barrea's stealin’ my cattle, perhaps,’’ he 
told Miguel 

Miguel was profuse in his gratitude. He 
flung his arms about Hank and patted him 
on the back between the shoulders, and the 
cowman permitted this caress phlegmatic- 
ally, being used tothe demonstration. After 
leaving him the vaquero went alertly about 
his business. 

This business did not take him to 
Paulo’s home, nor did he attempt to win 
over the haughty Barrea. But he wrote a 
note —ah, what a respectfully tender mis- 
sive that was!—and by the perfidious 
employment of a quirt as a gift to Pedro, 
the brother, he had it conveyed to his love 
by stealth. For a whole day he hung 
about the neighborhood with the aspect of 
a chicken-thief, awaiting an answer. Did 
she smile on his suit? Ifso, then she would 
surely giveasign. Supposing the wretched 
boy — At that moment he espied Pedro 
darting in pursuit of a runaway goat. 

‘‘No,”’ said Pedro, a true son of his 
father, ‘‘there is nothing. It may be that 
she sent something. I cannot recall.”’ 

One of poor Miguel's last dollars slipped 
into the nimble little palm—and a, 
nestling softly between the vaquero's 
calloused fingers, was a rose. For once 
Miguel did not go into raptures, exclaim- 
ing to the skies. A sudden realization of 
what this meant, of the completeness of 
her surrender and the trust she reposed in 
him to defy her family’s authority thus, 
sobered his elation so that his every 
thought was of heralone, and every thought 
was big and tender. He raised the flower 
slowly to his lips, then put it away. 

Of this part of his doings he said nothing 
to Sefior Hank, the Sefior lacking some- 
what of sentiment; but he did not permit 
emotion to stay the practical operation of 
their plans. He took horse and publicly 
announced his intent to return to the ranch, 
and set out, followed by Hank’s impassioned 
warnings to go straight and stay there 
until he should come, if Miguel placed any 
value on his neck. The cowman shouted 
these instructions in a loud voice in the 
street, that he who loitered might hear. 

In the fag-end of a day Barrea dis- 
covered that the stream’ watering his 
pastures was no more. His cattle were 
walking the fences. Above, in the moun- 
tains, a diminutive landslide had dammed 
the channel, diverting the current to a 
Tumbling K tank. Barrea was obliged to 
dig for water, which undertaking drained 
shekels from his hoarded store. 

While this happening was curious, it was 
as nothing to the mystery surrounding the 
fate of certain calves Barrea had penned 
These excellent animals had been scarcely 
weaned—as to that, Barrea’s cows knew 
nothing —and were awaiting the branding 
irons, when the corral in which they were 
confined discovered an unexpected weak- 
ness, and they were gone. The victim had 
urgent reasons for not desiring publicity 
in the matter of these calves, and refrained 
from all questioning or action thereon. But 
in his home he expatiated on the unscru- 
pulous character of foreign competition 

Then, lo and behold, he was haled to the 
juzgado civil to answer a charge of manu- 
facturing mezcal. A little, a dozen drops 


only, he had made for his private needs, 
but that this should be held against him by 
Eduardo, an old friend, who himself had 
drunk of it - Barrea shed tears. The 
presidente, who drew twenty-five dollars 
each month from the American company 
on general principles, and feared it more 
than he liked Barrea, was deaf to this 
appeal. Besides, heconsidered the reminder 
to be in very bad taste. The law had been 
infringed on, and he fined Barrea 

Thus it came about that when Miguel 
returned to town at the end of three weeks 
on an errand for the boss, a distracted 
citizen waited upon him in Baptismo’s 
place 

“Ah, Miguel, it is you. I am rejoiced,”’ 
exclaimed Barrea, patting his back and 
shoulders. ‘‘I once did you an injustice, 
Miguel. And my poor Paulo! She is sick 
of the heart She 

“You will give 
eager demand. 
Miguel's voice 

‘If it must be it must. But she will have 
no dower. Understand that. She ; 

“No,” interrupted Miguel. He would 
have given all he expected to have on 
earth for Paulo, just as she stood in her 
plain blue dress; but when Sefior Hank 
gave an order it was an order. 

‘*No, I have changed my mind,” said 
Miguel easily. “It is not for me she 
grieves. .And a very beautiful lady in 
Santa Rosa E 

“Bah!"’ burst out Barrea, unable to 
control himself longer, and stalked from 
the bar. 

‘There is the Black Strip, Sefior Barrea 
Do not forget that,’’ Miguel called after 
him “It was my father’s and grand- 
father’s, that land.”’ 

About this time some of Barrea’s most 
prized yearlings began to flaunt strange 
contortions of brands. It was monstrous 
The work was so clumsily done that the 
most unsophisticated eye could discern 
where the new irons had been run over ona 
wet blanket. There was recourse to law 
open to him on this, and Barrea had 
ample suspicions; but he could secure no 
positive evidence to corroborate them, and, 
moreover, he entertained a vast distrust of 
the law and courts by reason of what might 
be hauled forth to the light of day besides 
his own grievance. 

Then some person or persons cut four 
miles of his fence and made off with the 
wire, which is a heinous thing to’ do. 
Barrea sent his lamentations echoing up 
and down the street and, blind now to his 
own vulnerability, ran about crying for 


her to me?” was the 
There was a husk in 


jus stice 
“Pi sh, Barrea!’’ exclaimed the presi- 
dente. ‘‘ Did not I and you totally destroy 


eleven miles of fence belonging to the 
Sefior Smith? In the nineties, it was 

Suddenly Miguel appeared a league be- 
yond the town limits with a herd of three 
thousand steers that the Tumbling K had 
purchased in the south and destined for 
Arizona, there to be wintered. His friends 
learned with an augmentation of respect 
that the fearless vaquero had been pro- 
moted trail boss; through the blue of even- 
ing they could see the dust boiling up 
where the army of cattle approached 
From it came a continuous, mumbling 
murmur, pierced at intervals by the shrill 
cries of the impatient drags. Miguel 
bedded the herd down on the borders of 
Barrea’s fields, despite the latter's frenzied 
protests, remarking, merely, on the lovely 
nature of the night 

Some fool or fiend—he was the latter, 
Barrea held—handled a slicker carelessly 
as the steers were settling to rest, and the 
herd got to its feet as one, and went through 
Barrea's grain and the pasture beyond like 
a tornado. Three thousand maddened 
brutes charging in a compact mass over the 
crops —Barrea tore his beard and wailed 
Ruined was the corn; crushed the wheat; 
and his cattle, the beautiful hundred 
graded Herefords of which he had been so 
proud they, too, were gone, swept away 
in that wild stampede 

‘** And the night was clear,’’ he whined to 
his wife. ‘‘ What could start them ?”’ 

Wonderful, indeed, was the skill of the 
new trail boss. Leading his men at reckless 
speed over ground broken and gaping with 
fissures and holes and dry creek channels 
went Miguel, and headed and milled the 
cattle two miles to the north. Next morn- 
ing he made a count and reported by a 
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| interplanetary space. 


rider to Sefior Hank that none was lost. 
In fact, their numbers were swelled by | 
ninety-odd of high grade; a circumstance 
that Miguel regarded with complacence 
as a special dispensation of Providence. 
He took his herd north, rejoicing, and 
assed it across the border. Barrea sought 

im at the Tumbling K headquarters; 
not the Barrea of the river-bank, but a 
chastened, conciliating individual. 

“Take her, Miguel. For the love of 
Heaven, take her. She is sick of the heart. 
My poor Paulo. She will never be happy 
unless.’ : 

‘And the Black Strip?” 

o = your wedding portion,” 
Barrea, grimacing. 
father’s, anyway. So I give you joy.” 

Miguel waited to hear no more, but 
leaped on Corazén and spurred to town. 
What bliss was his! It might be supposed 
that the presence of Sefiora Barrea, sitting 
stony-faced threughout that interview, 
would have damped his ardor, but they 
little know Miguel who so think. There 
was his Paulo, rosy and radiant, listening 
in awed admiration to the eonqueror’s 
easy flow of conversation. She had scarcely 
courage to look at him, this hero who had 
defied her father. And when she thought 
on how he, Miguel, had chosen her to be 
his wife, she trembled with pride and a 
loving desire to be found worthy of it. It 
was an honor too overwhelming for a 
simple girl—he to stoop to her—the man 
who was backed by the army and entire 
American nation. This she had on un- 
questionable authority, Pedro having 
confided it to her. Indeed, Pedro made 
boast of this to his playmates, and earned 
a bloody nose maintaining the contention 
against sneering cavilers. 

**Good!”’ was all Seftor Hank would say 
when informed of the result. ‘‘ You can’t 
buck modern methods, Miguel. No use 
trying.” 


One evening as he departed ceremo- | 


niously from a delicious hour spent with 
Paulo and her mamma, Miguel was way- 
laid by Barrea in the hall. 

‘What do you do now, Miguel?” he 
asked craftily. 

“I bring you some calves soon, 
the vaquero. 
presented me with. 
that are not of our herds 

Barrea studied him. 
scrutiny with a grin. 

‘* Sefior Barrea,”’ he said, suddenly grave, 
‘“‘why do we not buy cattle in the south, 
you and I, and bring them over the trail 
to the line, to sell there? We make forty 
per cent on the money we spend alone.” 

Alone? Onthe money wespendalone?” 
repeated Barrea in e: ager curiosity. “‘ What 
do you mean, Migue 1? 

“T have remarked that when Sefior 

Hank buys in the south—let us say—two 


” replied 
“A few Sefior Hank has 
Also, some Herefords 


Miguel bore the 


| thousand head—they have multiplied to 
twenty-four hundred by the time he 
reaches the border. Yes, even though 


they be male cattle, steers and bulls.” 

‘Ay, curse him!”’ said Barrea in a fiery 
whisper. ‘‘And where do they come from ? 
A hundred of mine own, the most extraor- 
dinary steers, big as mountains, agile as 
goats, white of face. Ah, the robber! 
The thief! The blackguard!”’ 

“It is trust methods, =e a,”’ explained 
Miguel soothingly. ‘Yes, it is as I say 
Seftor Hank explained it all to me clearly 
He has said it is right and the custom 
among live ones—which is to say, those 
who are adept. Now, let us, therefore, 
take what money you have and seek cattle 
from the ignorant fools to the south.” 

“ Miguel, you are your father’s own boy,”’ 
cried Barrea with emotion, and his hand 
grasped that of his prospective son-in-law 
in generous admiration and a solemn pact 
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BUSINESS LETTER-HEAD OR ON THAT OF THE = 
PANY WITH WHICH YOU ARE CONNECTED AN 
WILL SEND rs a ee BABY GRANDS, DE. 
LIVERY PREPAI OKE FIVE OR SIX OF THEM 
AND IF THEY PLEASE YOU SEND US WITHIN N TEN 
DAYS A CHECK, POST OFFICE OR EXPRESS MONEY 
ORDER FOR $3.75. IF, FORA U SH 
NOT CARE TO CONSIDER THE SHIPMENT A PUR- 
CHASE, REYURN THE REMAINDER OF THE CIGARS 
TO US WITHIN TEN DAYS AFTER THEIR RECEIPT EX- 
PRESS COLLECT. THERE WILL BE NO CHARGE MADE 
FOR THE FIVE OR SIX ae Use IN TESTEK. 


arantee 





wuld we rd t make er ef th ve Was @ 

posrtéiiity tha ae gar 7d not stand the 

If you are a judge of good cigars ened this 
free trial offer. We don't want the custom of a 
man who buys smokes— you never find him 
moking a GOOD cigar and not even the same 
brand twice in succession. We want the con- 
noisseu the man difficult to please — because 
when he is satisfied. he wi me back for a 
further supply at regular intervals 


IF YOU LIKE OLD-FASHIONED CLEAR HAVANAS 
WRITE FOR THE CIGARS TO-DAY 


eclama (uban facto 


£ HRIDGCEWAY 





AR 
BS fom MAKER to SMOKE? call 
165K Lenox Avenue NEW YORK CITY 

















Will you be a Little 
Man or a Big Man? 


To the 
who are engaged in the many different 


eight million men of America 


branches of selling—or to any man 


who wants to increase his business 
capacity — we say: 

** Let the burden of proving thagthe SHELDON 
COURSE can help you to bea Big Man rest 


” 


entirely upon us 

Hundreds of the greatest corporations have 
encouraged their employés to take this course, 

By a few hours of studious application for a 
few menths the SHELDON COURSE will 
help you draw out the natural proficiency which 
you surely possess, 

And to bring you THE SHELDON BOOK — 
and evidence of what this course has done for 
40,000 others — you need only send a postal card to 


The Sheldon School 


514 Republic Building Chicago, Ills. 
<A 








WIVES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


(Continued from Page 7) 


| has not been active, like the Frenchwoman, 


| some Englishwomen; 
husband's humble and willing slave. 


| duty. 


| tice. Therefore, 


in the history of her country; she has not 
helped sway political destinies, as have 
she has just been her 
The 
Englishwoman looks on her husband as 
head of the family, as master; the German 
wife looks on her lord as a demigod. It is 
not unheard of for a country nobleman to 
come in from hunting and, if no maid- 
servant is at hand, calmly sit down and 
stretch out his muddy boots for the baron- | 
ess to remove. Yet domestic despotism is 





the logical outcome of a nation where for | 


two hundred years Government service, 
civil and military, has been the chief factor 
of evolution to national greatness, and 
where a rnale citizen from his seventeenth 
to his forty-fifth year is liable for military 
The German’s great passion is 
national aspiration. The state must order 

a man’s daily living and secure social jus- 
in Germany, the police- 
man keeps his benevolent paw upon citizen 


| and visitor, pointing out that half of one’s 


natural impulses are verboten, or forbidden. 

An American may be amused when an offi- 
cial harries him off a seat ina 
is written ‘For children only 
off another which is “ 
dren,” 


,’ and then 
For nurses and chil- 
and then makes him pick up a tiny 


| piece of paper he has dropped as he opened 


| Career. 





a letter. He may even regard it as a joke 
if, on referring to the Emperor as “ Bill.” a 
policeman informs him that he must M- 
commit lese-majesty. But he could never 
thrive on being eternally verboten, 
Germans seem to. 


Newspaper Marriage Marts 
From the beginning the little German 
girl is trained for matrimony. 
fish fresh and marry your daughter while 
she is young,’’ runs the German proverb. 
The girl, coming from a race of practical- 
minded, deft-handed people with a counter- 
balance of idealism, has her dreams of a 
fairy prince. They dwindle and fade in the 
face of realities till at last she is glad to 


ark on which | 


as the | 


marry a spber business man from ten to | 


thirty years her senior. This discrepancy 
in years is due to the circumstance that 
a man in Grermany, according to Govern- 
ment regulations, 
years in preparation for his profession that 
»y the time he is able to support a wife he 
is at the age when an American man has 
already made the initial success of his 
But men and women are anxious 
encugh to'marry. When other hope fails 


must spend so many | 


some of them advertise, for m: any German | 


newspapers have a kind of marriage m 
in their columns. Such advertisements 
read: 


I am still young, strong, and with a fortune of 
twelve thousand marks. How shall I go about 
getting a husband? Kind advice sought by —— 
and 80 on. 


A Jewish lady of twenty-five, beautiful, with a 
dowry of two hundred thousand marks, would 
like to marry a man of title and good family. She 
would be willing to be baptized into his religion. 
A meeting must be arranged for in a dignified 
manner 4 


The manajrer of a good business would like to 
marry a pretty widow, very strong, weighing 
about one hundred and eighty, but of good figure, 
and with a fyrtune of a few thousand marks. 


There is!something attractive in seeing 
the German Hausfrau at her duties, even 
if she has not the American walk and the 
American figure. She sets off in the morn- 
ing with a jittle servant who carries a net, 
and into this she pours the product of 
her marketjing—fish, potatoes, all sorts of 
things whith she prices and pokes, bless 
her heart, as if the loss of a Pfennig in a bar- 
gain would; somehow, imperil her standing 
at home. |She spends hours in her pre- 
serve and linen pr cme and hours more in 
superintencing the preparation of the meals 
and in looking after the children, but al- 
most no time in real companionship with 
her husband. He does not want her com- 
acer pe he wants only obedience and 
oyalty and admiration, and all this she 
gives him, for she wants a harmonious 
home. If she does read books or take an 
intelligent interest in public questions she 
is careful to let him think that all she 
knows or cares about she got from him, 





market | 
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The Auto-Meter 


Costs More 


HE Slogan of competition may be said to consist 
“ce ’ 
It’s cheaper than the 


practically of the phrase ‘ 


Auto-Meter.’’ 


For the fact is everywhere acknowledged that the 
Auto-Meter is the aristocrat of speed indicators. 
Let us see what merit there is in this cry of cheapness. 


Let it be admitted at the start that the 


And our factory is the 
its kind in the world. 
How, 
more cheaply than we? 
Must there not be a 
reliability, in quality, 
Judge for yourself. 
And remember, too, 


two years. 


reduction in 


that the 


structed on the only principle which experience has 


demonstrated to insure 
—the principle of magnetic induction. 


We should like to send you our booklet, 


more into detail. 


Auto-Meter 
is the highest priced speed indicator made. 

No expense whatever is spared in its construction. 
Accuracy and dependability are the sole aims, 
with the same care and thoroughness as the finest watch. 

Yet the demand for the Auto-Meter has increased 
so rapidly that our output has been qu iadruy 
st equippe 1 of 


, , 
then, can anyone else make the same 


accuracy, in 
to offset the reduction in price? while 


Auto-Meter is c S taiv'e keaetth 


accuracy under all conditions end or thrust bearing is 


March 5, 1910 





Model M 





A Delicate Operation in 
Auto-Meter Construction— 
One of Many 
THE JEWEL BEARINGS 
The bearings which support 
the pivot are sapphire led, 
ground and lapped t 

ers’ machinery. hey are ide 
tical in every way with the 
pivot "jewels used in watche 
of » highest grade. 





It is built 


ed within 








The ’ $ 
quality olive” shape (so-called) 
1 and best form of jewel constructior 
This means that the holes are bev- 
eled, being largest at the out 







tapering toward th 
: 


enoug! 
actual bearing surt 
s con- a hair's breadth 
pinion which comes in 
the ap jewel is r 


Watchmakers have 
construction comes so 
inating friction entire 
hine has been devi 
enough to measure or indicate the 
legree of friction which exists 


cvoing 











‘The Warner Instrument Company 


“Eat your | 


Factory and Main Offices, 777 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wis. 


TLANTA, 116 Edgewood Ave. ; 
Branches * CINCINNATI, 807 Main St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 330-331 N. Illinois St 
St. ; PITTSBURG, 5940 Kirkwood St. 


BOSTON, 925 Boylston St. ; 
; CLEVELAND, 2062 Euclid Ave 
; LOS ANGRI ES, 748 S. Olive St 
; SAN FRANCISCO, 36-38 Van Ness Ave 


BUFFALO, 720 Main St.; CHICAGO, 2 
; DENVER, 1518 Broadway; DETKOIT, 8 
New YORK, 1902 Broadway ; PHILADELPHIA, % 





lichigan Ave. ; 
) Wo iward Ave 

2 N. Broad 
; SEATTLE, 611 EF. Pike S ; ST. LOUIS, 3923 Olive St ’ 








The University of Chicago 


Summer 1910 


The scope and methods of 
instruction during the Sum- 
mer Quarter rank in every 
respect with the other 
quarters of the academic 
year, and are widely taken 
advantage of by college 
professors, teachers in nor- 
imal schools, secondary and 
elementary schools, clergy 
men, lawyers, physicians, 
and members of other 
professions, 


Ist Term June 20-July 27 
2nd Term July 28-Sept. 2 


Detailed announcement, ready 
early in March, will be sent on 
request 


Spring Quarter opens March 28 
The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 

















Most economical, healthful 
and satisfactory —for old or 
new houses, different pat- 


terns to match furnishings 
Out wear carpets. 


HARDWOOD Stocks carried in 


LOORS.!= 
rite Desi 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. “#<: Indianapolis 


ope I Lie, Vaudeville Sketches, 
ten zs, Monologs, Hand Books, 
Drills, ‘Speretia: etc. Catalogue 

free. T. 8, DENISON, Publisher, 


ree, 
De 4} oo Chicago, Illinois. 











80 PACE POULTRY 
BOOK 


breed, etc Describes me 1908 


Sand Tray PRAIRIE STATE Incubators and Breeders 


You will be surprised at the valuable information it con 
tains. It's free. Writ 2.0 postal Sor 8 cx »py toda 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 434 Main St, ao Gity, Pa. 


SHORTHAND 
ELLE 


Be vyd Syllabt System — written with only nine 
‘> — no ‘‘ruled line’ i> adin ‘” 


Tells how to succeed with poul 
try on the ordinary farm. How 
to make a first-class brooder 
out of an old piano box. What 
seeds lay best Meee ie r 




















‘ cold notes.”* edy, p' 
r 0 days of h« ti, — dy, ng 
full descri ptive matter, free, address, “Chi 0 Uarrespendenes 


cag 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, IiL 


An Education Without Cash 


Tue Saturpay EveninG Post offers a full 
course, all expenses paid, in any college, 





con- 


servatory or business school in the country in 

return for a little work done in leisure hours. 
If you are interested address 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


YPEWRITERS wx: 


**Visible’’ Typewriters, factory rebuilt and all other 
makes sold or rented anywhere at 4 to ‘4 mirs 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D 


Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake 8t., Chicago 


CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW PLANS b ie ssadena bungs- 



















or pl fescri ph eal Calltornia 
mes gh pny B- in ‘S6c,_ oe pai mey order or stamps 
Sample pages 2 Blueprints an ~ ge ifications for any design 
ywn, $10 to $12.50. We have © homes in California 


ALFRED gE. GWYNN, 303 W. 2nd ‘Strest, Los Angeles, Cal. 











MULLINS S = OATS. 


They keep afloat in the heaviest weather because the 
They keep ahead of all other boats of equal horse-power, beca 
steel hull offers little resistance to the water, ant they are equipped with 


ments like a lifeboat. 


that is absolutely reliable under ‘all conditions. 
and runs like an automobile engine. 

















S.A. 
The Largest Boat Builders in the World 





Are Safest 
And Fastest 
hull is made of pressed plates with + + pone =| 
tie new MULLINS ENGINE [- 
an’t back-fire; will not stall at any speed. Starts 
Write for Our Free Catalog 


which describes our seven unequalled models and 
their exclusive i: provements, suc h_as One-Man 
Control, Silent Underwater E a aust, Inside Stuffing P 
Box, Rear Startir 1, Device, Improved Reversing 
Gear, Outside Gasoline “oan ih etc. We manufac- 
ture a complete line of Steel Row Boats, Hunting 
and Fishing Boats, Marine Engine 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
120 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio, U. 
























































Such 
Good 


Chewing 
Gum 


—the latest 
Colgan creation— 


‘Mint Chips”’ 
flavored like 
old-fashioned 
peppermint 
stick candy. 
“Violet Chips”’ 
with an exqui- 
site flavor like 
the aroma of 
Sweet Violets. 


Round Chips in 
A Round Box 


Five fine chips, tucked 
away ina metal box that 
keeps the gum fresh and free from soil 
Handy to carry in one’s pocket, or in 
handbag or pocket- 
book 
To be had everv- 
where. Insist 
upon Colgan’s, 
and refuse imi- 
tations, 
Scents the box 


Colgan Gum Co..,|nc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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® Old Carpet 


New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste cy 
Oriental—fit tor any parlor. Guaranteed t 
ear ten years 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


© largest fact t kind ir 
rs of OLSON FLUFF RUG (Grand 
t 3 World's Fair 


We Pay the Freight 


OLSON RUG co 
990 Madison 8t., Chicago 





——9,059-Word 


Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9.059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, brainv bi 
may be made yours rs to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 













handle men 
t and hold a position 
ow advertise a business 

— How todevise office methods 
ids you to nothing eye 
t_ may be the means of starting 
ty you w ot deny yourself this priv lege 
‘the risk of a postal & penny mply say 
on ) 9,059-word Booklet Send to 


SYSTEM. Dept. 26- 35, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


a gh yy pod 


in o bligation 
broader career Su 
reise involves only 








French, German, Spanish, Italian 


ative professor pr 
; rase. Inasurpr y 







rew langua 


"ning Phone Method 


combined with 
eprmarer s Practical Saguiaey 


The Roabiea Phone Method 
803 Metropolis Bidg., New York. 


A FLOOD OF LIGHT 
FROM KEROSENE (Coal Oil) 


Burning com kerosene the ALADDIN 
MANTLE LAMP generates qua Cat give a light 
1 city gas, gasoline or electricity 

S, Clean, safe ar rat 

















Is revolutionizing lighting everywhere. Needed in 
every home. Every lamp guaranteed. Sells itselt 
Our Sunbeam Burners fit other lamps 


ee 
app Ag Proposition. THE MANTLE 
apented co a “america, Desk inane Chicago; 


Portland, Ore. ; Wa ry, Conn. ; Winnipeg, Montreal, ( anada 





usiness men | +h, husband, who, after she is gone, is 


| 


| want to give 


and keeps at because she likes to follow in 
his footsteps from afar. 

And certainly she is successful in her 
catering. She serves five meals: a simple 
breakfast of coffee and rolls eaten between 
seven and nine; a second breakfast at 
about eleven of sandwiches, sausages, eggs 
and beer; dinner at about two, when the 
Hausjrau watches anxiously the face of her 
husband, for this is the chief meal of the 
day and he must be pleased, especially with 
the soup. It is a poor housekeeper in Ger- 
many who repeats the same kind of soup 
oftener than once in two weeks. She has 
plenty of hot dishes of meat and vegetables, 
few puddings and sweets, but sufficient 
fruit and conserves. At four o'clock come 
coffee and cake, and at eight a substantial 
supper of cold meats, fish salads, rye bread 
and beer. 

The German parents are very ambitious 
for their children. They want to educate 
their boys thoroughly—hence the multi- 
tudes of young men in the hundred uni- 
versity corps, who drink so much beer 
without getting drunk, who spend the 
mornings in sword practice and gradu- 
ate with their nice, pink faces all seamed 
with Schldger cuts, and yet with a good 
deal of knowledge, too. These parents 
their daughters sufficient 


| money to enable them to marry well. They 





value whatever social distinctions they 
possess, and they expect their titles to be 
remembered. Herr Schilling, who is a 
university professorand a Privy Councillor, 
expects to be addressed as “Herr Privy 
Councillor Professor Doctor Schilling.’ 
And a young army lieutenant, whether he 
pays his bills or not, expects a letter from 
a tradesman to read: “‘The undersigned 
pe himself to inform your highly- 
orn, noble self that your honored writing 
has received respectful attention.”’ 

It is the aim of professional families to 
be, whenever possible, absorbed into army 
families, for in Germany the army is the 
nation, and by virtue of it the German 
officer has a superior social position. When 
he wishes to join a club he is not to be bal- 
loted for like a plain man; _his eligibility 
must not be questioned. As he walks along 
the street the young lieutenant expects the 
gray-haired professor of international fame 
to give way to him; if he does not he may 
find himself jolted off the sidewalk 


The Officers’ Wives 


The German officer's wife has more free- 
dom than her inferior sisters of the profes- 
sions and trades For one thing, she 
generally has sufficient money in her own 
right and, above all, she can amuse herself 
during Bath Season—that very serious 
institution which coincides with the school 
holidays. In early spring she picks out the 
resort which is gayest or where most of her 
friends are going, and informs her doctor 
that she is troubled with the illness for 
which the resort is a cure— gout for Hom- 
burg, rheumatism for Baden-Baden, liver 
for Gastein in Austria, or nerves for 
Wiesbaden. The doctor, if pliable, informs 


called a straw widower. These ladies are 
generally cosmopolitan, with a taste for the 
Austrians, those charming waltzers, per- 
fect whips and great hunters; and with a 
taste, too, 
French. Their linen and preserve closets 
do not weigh on their minds, and yet it isa 
question whether they are any more their 
husbands’ companions than their middle 
class sisters. 

Patriarchal though the German domes- 
| ticity is, there is something pleasant about 
it, especially when the family is in some 
semi-public place and strictness is a bit 
relaxed. The Germans regard the theater 
from the educational standpoint; sensa- 
tional plays there are unknown, and a 
theater will often present a new play every 
night, while stock companies abound in 
which the whole cast is not subordinated 
to one particular star. Therefore the Ger- 
man family in its lighter moments is not to 
be found at the theater, but in some con- 
cert hall, where they all imbibe beer and 
listen to good, c ‘lassical music. There is a 
vein of sentiment in the Germans that 
comes out here, and in their poetry and 
drama. Overgoverned they are, from an 
American standpoint, overdisciplined at 
school, individuals, it would seem, only 
because it has not pleased Providence to 
make a nation all of one piece of flesh and 
blood. And yet they can burst out emo- 
tionally in a way impossible to the Eng- 
lish. his they seem to do at intervals 
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Do You Know 


What our knock down fur- 
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You do not pay ex 
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towethe and i 
Our Guarantee 
You take no risk t ‘ 
Brooks Manufacturing Company 
203 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U. S.A 








FETTER than honey on hot 
biscuit—delicious on buckwheat 
cakes. The best and purest syrup 
in the world for all uses 
—agrees with everybody. 


al 


CORN SYRUP 
Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread er 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


% Send your name on a 
post card for Karo Cook 
Book — fifty pages includ- 
ing thirty perfect recipes 
for home candy-making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 
Dept. R, P.O. Box 161, New York 
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LOUK FOR NAME IN SHOE : 
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Style A, 1646 


Tan Russia Calf, High Heel y, 
“Varsity” Cut Oxford fa» 








Extreme 
& ‘ Trim Sole— 


a “real shoe’ 


=e . . 
Do You Know *.* ee". 


et shoes 





you can wear with comfort every day 
from the date of their purchase, with- 
out first breaking them in? The 
Florsheim Shoe is a ‘‘ gua/ity’’ shoe 
for the man who is willing to pay 
$5.00 —“‘the man who knows’”’ 
“the man who cares.”’ 

Our booklet, ‘‘ The Shoeman,’ 
hows ‘fA style for every taste —a ht 
for every foot *’ 

Ask your dealer about the Florsheim 

Shoe or send $5.25 to cover cost 

of shoes and express charges, and 

we will have our nearest dealer 
fill your order. 


M st Sv de 5 $5. ( 0 and SO. 00 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Che National 


Roller-Bearing Carpet Sweeper 
the “spill-proof" kind; 
the fee t ; vwuch"’ brush release; and 
the “ never-split handle” kind; 


the final perte notthe carpet 


sweeper 







It's 
the 


Roller 
Bearings 
that make the National run so excej 
ally ea 
And the improved brush is made of 


genuine Hankow Chinese bristles — best 
lirt gatherers —pick up every peck, 


liow to Sele 


Nationa! Sweeper Co. 
Dept. O-3, Newark, N. J., or Chicago, Ill. 


rat ms. Bend $1 for ra 
“ful | yeer 1 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING ©, 
90 Majestic Bitg 
Detroit, Mich 
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| when they forget all that is verboten; but | 


| the ones who do so burst out are almost 
never the plump ladies whose career, their 
Emperor says, should be confined to chil- 
dren, church and cooking. 
Home is not such an important national 
— in Italy as it is in Germany, 
land and France. There is no word in 
Italian which exactly corresponds to the 
word ‘‘home”’—perhaps because the Ital- 
ians spend so much time out of their houses, 
in the streets and in cafés, and in call- 
ing on other people. Yet there is a great 
deal of family feeling among them—in 
the case of aristocrats, whole families 
often live together in one house or palace, 
the father comes the first floor with 
his unmarried children, while the married 
children have the upper stories. The 
homes of Italians are often unattractive, 
though they do not seem aware of it. The 
houses of the aristocrats are liable to be 
empty, moth-eaten and cold. In middle- 
class interjors flourish paper flowers under 
glass, magenta vases, brown rep sofas, 
pink cotton-velvet chairs, walls staring 
red and green in color, bearing family 
photographs, and, in all available places, 
antimacassars worked in wool. When one 
reflects thet these middle-class Italians care 
very little for any art but music, though 
one knows the excuse of poverty, wars and 
politics, it is hard to believe that this nation 
produced ‘Dante and Giotto, Benvenuto 
Cellini and Michelangelo. 

Interesting people, the Italians; a curi- 
ous combination of the highly primitive 
and the highly civilized, complex, keen of 
intelligence, with beautiful manners and 
fine sensibilities. At the same time under 
their skins is that quality of superstition 
and wildness that made Pan of the woods. 
They are more naive than the French, with 
more real warmth of temperament and 
less balance, more fervent feeling in poetry, 
nature and love, and more excess. It isa 
hard task for the other nations to remember 
that Italy has grown up. 

An Italian husband, whatever his class, 
is usually much better educated than his 
wife. Married couples do not have so 
much in common as French couples, but 
even if they occasionally quarrel and 
threaten to part forever, they are held to- 
gether by their love for their children. 


Italian Social Customs 


Among the aristocrats living is rather a 
decorous thing; girls are brought up even 
more strictly than in France, and are 
handed over to the husbands chosen for 
them with about the same amount of edu- 
cation as their great-grandmothers re- 
ceived. Boys are better educated, but are 
carefully guarded, not being allowed to go 
anywhere unattended till they are sixteen 
or seventeen, though at fifteen they are 
taken to make formal calls on their 
mother's friends. The girl finds her 
career only in marriage. The boy finds 
his usually in the army or the navy; it is 
usually a great sorrow to his family if a 
baron takes to bottling wine or olives. 
The young men may idle and half starve, 
but the parents’ carriage must be kept up, 
and often four noble families wil! share 
a carriage, each family, before its outing, 
im on its own carriage doors, em- 
ylazoned with a magnificent coat of arms. 

Good society in Italy is not really very 
exclusive. A rich man, whoever he may 
be, may enter the inner circles if he cares 
to; but once there he will find that he 
must respect the cast-iron social traditions. 
And one tradition is the necessity of keep- 
ing the family name and glory alive at all 
costs. This is sometimes taken advantage 
of by the middle-class man. There is a cer- 
tain important noble ‘n southern Italy who 
began his career as a day laborer in a vine- 
} yard He went to America, got some 
money and some education, and much am- 
bition. Returning to Italy, he sought out 
a poor old prince who, far from his own 
home, was m&king a living as a crossing 
sweeper. He paid this old man to adopt 
him, bouahe cheap a landed estate, went into 
business and then into politics, and has 
now all the power and prestige that would 
have been his had he been born to the purple. 

Middle-class families are growing more 
emancipated with the years. They still 
see that their children are escorted to and 
from school—a laborer will stop his work 
for that--but they are allowing their 
daughters more and more freedom in their 
choice of husbands and of futures. They 
usually bring up their children badly be- 
cause they blindly adore them, and because 


Do your stair climbing by telephone — send your voice to 
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hese private home telephone systems are the greatest of modern conveniences Phe whole 
iousehold can be directed without leaving your room if you have in your home a system ot 
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Enough lamp- 
chimneys break 
from “accident”’ 
to satisfy me, 
without having 
them crack and 
smash every time 
thelight is turned 
up. 

Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys ever 
break from heat. 
It takes an “‘ac- 
cident” to end their usefulness 

They add to the beauty, com. 
fort and usefulness of the lamp 
—and they fit. 


There is a Macbeth lamp-chimney made 
for every known burner, and my name is on it 

My book will tell which one to get for 
your lamp. It is free. Address 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








ARROW 
COLLAR. 
with the Ara-Notch in place of | 


the bothersome buttonhole. 
15c. each—2 for 25c. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
ARROW CUFFS, 25c. a Pair 
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they have little notion of discipline for them- 
selves or for any one else. Children dine 
with their parents at the two real meals 
Italians have —-luncheon some time between 
ten and twelve, and dinner between rive and 
seven. If there are guests, the children are 
either unduly repressed, or else allowed to 
monopolize the conversation. Their mother 
may threaten, but she does not punish; on 
the other hand, a father will beat his son 
almost cruelly for getting a low mark at 
school. They do not seem able to find the 
mean between indulgence and unnecessary 
severity. But their conservatism is pass 
ing, for, as all classes agree, times are not 
what they were 

The Italians of the middle class are learn- 
ing through many sources: through watch- 
ing other nations, especially through the 
hints of their friends in America, and 
through studying and practicing trade 
even the workmen are thinking. Italy is 
making progress as a nation, and as she 
trains herself nationally, so she will domes- 
tically. There is plenty of love in Italian 
households; all they need is more self- 
control and more common-sense. 

Perhaps the foreigners are right when 
they say that Americans allow their wives 
and children too much freedom, but the 
result is millions of happy mothers and 
daughters. If mothers and daughters are 
happy they seem to have a stimulating 
effect mentally on husbands and sons 
Perhaps when Johnnie corrects Father be- 
fore the minister, Father may have some 
doubts about the doctrine of the develop- 
ment of the individual; but Father forgets 
that when Johnnie is twenty-two and mak- 
ing his twelve hundred a year. And whenall 
the children are gone it is pleasant fora man 
to have still left by the hearth a woman with 
a personality of her own, and with brains 
enough to sum up cleverly as well as lov- 
ingly the advantages of their life together 


THE HOPE OF 
THE CITY 
(Concluded from Page 15) 


in the municipal corporation in which he 
lives, and were to give as much attention 
to that corporation as he does to any other 
that he may hold stock in, a revolution 
would soon be brought about in municipal 
governments. Under oursystem of govern- 
ment every citizen should be a politician 
in the sense that he expresses an opinion in 
a proper way on all public questions; but 
no man in this country should be a politi- 
cian in the sense that he trades his political 
influence for a living. That is the trouble 
with cities and states—railroads, street- 
car interests, brewery interests and other 
special interests employ able men to devote 
their entire time to politics. They have 
behind them unlimited money, and, with 
nothing else to do but to think out political 
schemes and tricks, they acquire a tremen- 
dous political influence. The more their 
influence can be taken away the more gov- 
ernment for the people will be advanced. 
Ours is a representative form of govern- 
ment; it must either represent the best 
there is, or it is likely to represent the 
worst there is. Corrupt officials represent 
the people just as honest officials do. The 
corrupt official represents the activity of 
the wel om and the aggressiveness of 
special interests. In a word, he stands for 
the apathy, the negligence and the criminal 
indifference of the law-abiding. Govern- 
ment is representative of the good in 
proportion as the average morality of the 
average individual is aggressive and rep- 
resentative of the bad in proportion as 
the average morality is low or lethargic. 
More honest men are not needed espe- 
cially, for there are plenty of honest men 
in fact, the large majority are honest when 
they have no selfish reason to be otherwise 
The need is for more citizens who can be 
aggressively honest. Negative honesty is 
the next thing to dishonesty. There is too 
much negative honesty and too much 
aggressive dishonesty. The problem of 
good government everywhere is to make 
the honest as active and aggressive as the 
other kind. Government of and by the 
people there may be, but government 
oe the people will e xist only to the extent 
that good men interest themselves in 
behalf of righteous politic al conditions. 
The hope of the city is not only to have 
government of and by the people, but 
through the aggressiveness of good people 
| to obtain government for the people. 
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POST HOLE 
and 
WELL AUGER 


The IWAN auger, operated by one man 
without the least violent exertion, digs post 
holes or wells as rapidly as three men with 
spade and telegraph spoon. 


Pays for itself in two days in extra work 
accomplished. Too inexpensive for you to 
be without. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded promptly. It’s our risk. 
The IWAN auger MUST “make good.” 
You are not taking the smallest chance. 
Think it over. 


Cuts a Clean, Round, Smooth Hole 


Posts or piles can’t stick half-way when being 

set, as they do when old-fashioned tools are used 

The IWAN slips through 

%) solid clay, gumbo, hardpan, 

\\ ‘ gravel and sand like magic, 

etherground iswetordry. 

j-inch auger brings upone 

tid sque ire foot of tightly 
packed earth e _ time. 

1) Its two crucible steel 
blades pe og wel cien- 
tificallyformed and adjusted 
cutti i edges, insure you 

“6 1inst the muscle-racking, 
vack-breaking drudgery of 
common digging. 

With our pipe extension 
you can dig 40 to 60-foot 
wells in a day. 

> man with an IWAN 

easily keep ahe ~ of two 

S« tting gangs. 

It cuts labor cost in half. 

Look for the name 
IWAN 

it vrotects you against 
worthless imitations 

Most dealers can supply 
you. If yours can't, send 
us his name and receive 
our free book,“ Easy Dig- 
ging '’—full of labor, time 
and money-saving fact 
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Guard Needs 
(Continued from Page 10) 


The next drill should certainly be given | 
to the subject of food. Every soldier | 
should be able to improvise an oven, start | 
a fire in wind and rain, make coffee in his | 
own cup, dress a chicken, a fish or a pig for | | 
cooking, and fry bacon in his own mess- | 
kit. The first part of a campaign to go to | 
pot is the commissary. In the recent ma- 


down woefully and the Guardsmen starved. 
It is not only on outpost duty but on biv- 
ouac that a soldier should know how to 
beard and lodge and “find” himself. 

In every company there should be a 
number of men thoroughly capable of cook- 
ing a varied ration, but no man should be 
left entirely ignorant of the rudiments of 
cooking. They can easily be taught in an 
armory. 

The question of protecting the camp is 
too much neglected. A certain perfunc- 
tory drill in sentry duty is included in the 
season, but the privates go to camp with 
little idea of thei ir duties. And there 
results a form of stage fright that turns the 
average sentinel into a numskull. 
seen big men tremble and stammer at the 
simplest problem. 

More attention is usually given to pre- | 
cision in the guard-mount and in the | 
precise posting and relief of the sentinels | 
than to their instruction in the exquisitely | 
confusing problems that confront the lone 
soldier on post after dark. 

I think that an evening should be spent 





| in a park or some dark outdoor region, 


| ing those who approach the lines 


training the men thoroughly in the actual 

practice of observing, halting and —_ 

e 

proper saluting of officers is too much 

regarded, to the neglect of the very basic 
principles of guard duty. 
Outpost duty is even more important, | 
for here the sentinel must see without being 
seen. Few officers or men have the faintest 
conception of the importance of this work. 
The cossack post is most favored in 
modern war, but it is hardly more than a 
———_ term to most of the Guard. 
{ere again the effort of the drill should be 
to get away from formula, and get down to 
business. The principles of cover and of 

secrecy should be instilled above all. 


The Right Use of Maps 


Closely allied to outpost duty is that of 





the advance and rear guard. It is pathet- 
ically beyond the practical knowlqdge of 
the Guard. Such attention as is paid to it 
is paid to getting into position. But the 
formulas are just the things not to learn. 
Distances must vary entirely according to 
the ground. And it is in this fathomless 
ignorance of landscape that our Guard is 
most dangerously confirmed. Most of the 
important elements of war-making are not 
even touched upon in drill, and the few 
that are grazed are outlined on a flat floor. 

There was never a great soldier who did 
not lean hard upon maps. The National 
Guard has not the glimmering of a theory 
about them. The faculty of visualizing a 

region from studying a contour map is 

essential to the first wobbling steps of a 
military infant. Unless he has studied the 
subject at home as a pastime the National 
Guardsman does not even know what a 
contour line is. 

As a real musician can look at a manu- 
script and — chords, or as he can write 
down in black and white dots and tails the 
harmonies he imagines, so a soldier should | 
be able to look at a map of the region he is 
coming to and see it in his mind’s eye, 
choose the best road, choose the best 
points to seize or to avoid, and know what 
to expect. He should also be able to make 
a rough map of the country 
through, to serve as a guide for those who 
follow or as a guide for himself on future 
occasions. 


A military map is covered with strange, 


sprawling lines like the distorted circles of | 


watered silk. The trained eye can tell at 


|} a glance the height of hills, their yo and 


the points they command. This knowl- 
edge is important not only to every officer 
who may be sent out on a reconnaissance or 
on detached duty, but to every private as 
well—for any private may be assigned to 
patrol work or to a scouting expedition. 
The polar ice of this vast ignorance can 
be materially conquered in the armory by 
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~O the average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have actually 
done a $1,500 poultry bus — with 60 hens on a corner in the city garden 40 feet wide by 40 feet long 
ire simply stating facts. It would not be possible to get such returns by any one of the systems of 


aot Itry keeping recommended aa pra acticed by the 
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American people, still it is an easy matter when the new 














THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING a, 


and in many respects just the reverse, acce ng things in 
poultry k ave always been considered impossible, and ge 
ting unheard-« { res Its that are hard to believe withe it Seeing, 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
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Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest revised edition a the book will be sent you by return mail. 
E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 497 THIRD STREET, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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How to Get HENDERSON'S | 
SEEDS FREE 


To get our new 1910 catalogue, “ 
for the Garden” (200 pages 


devoted to vegetables 
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ind flowers) 






ten cents in stamps « and mention this mi 

zine, and we will send you jree in addition, our 
famous soc Henderso Collection of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, and will also send our 





‘Garden Guide and Record,” 
condensed, e booklet of cultural 
directions and general garder ilorm 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt St, New York City 
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The Boston Garter 
grasps the leg and your 
half hose in a way that 
feels good and safe. 


See that Boston GARTER p73> 
is stamped onthe clasp. ~~” 


WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair, Cotton, 25¢., Silk, 50 
Mailed on Receipt of Price 


George Frost Co., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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ERUIT ANID ORNAMENTA 
REES, SHRUBS, ROSES AND 
HARDY PLANTS. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y 
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WAIT, POULTRY MEN! 


Don’t even think of getting an Incubator till your Free 
copy of the ‘“‘Queen’’ Incubator Book reaches you. Loaded 
with incubator and poultry news and SECRETS. Write for it 


WICKSTRUM, THE QUEEN INC. MAN, Box 77, Lincola, Neb. 












| game with 





| the use of blackboards, wall maps and 


relief maps. There is no space here to 
describe what can be done and what should 
be done. A map of the city’s chief park, 
with its heights and depressions, its roads 
and woods and waters, could be used to 
advantage; and every member of every 
company should be required to make one 
from his own observation 

Problems in outpost work, in patrolling 
and in attack and defense should then be 
posed. 

The taking of field notes is another sub- 
ject of ee that cannot be exagger- 
ated. Captain Rhodes, in an address on 
the militia, has the following to say on 
this subject: 


THE SATURDAY 


“It is my belief that in many companies | 


and battalions there often come times in 
the long winter months when the mon- 
otony of indoor drills begins to pall, and 
organization commanders are oftentimes 
at their wits’ ends to keep up a healthy 
interest in military work. To such the 
following may open up new lines of 


instruction: 


“1. Instruct your non-commissioned 
officers, theoretically and practically, in 
the duties of patrolling. Make them tell 
just what they would do when they start 
off, and during each phase of their work; 
introduce new and unexpected factors, 
such as seeing a hostile patrol, meeting a 
countryman coming from the direction 
of the enemy; and vary the dull monotony 
of mere recitations. This instruction is 
best imparted with a good map of the 
country surrounding your station. Geta 
map of Gettysburg, and on this map have 
your non-commissioned officers pairol the 
roads and familiarize themselves with its 
terrain. Gradually they will become apt 
pupils and be ready for the war game. 

“All instruction in patrolling should 
include practice in writing field messages. 
When you have been through a few ma- 
noeuvers, and have discovered how depend- 
ent you are upon patrols for information, 
and how poorly this information is writ- 
ten down and transmitted, even though 
obtained, you will fully appreciate how 
necessary it is to instruct men as to (1) 
what information is wanted, and (2) how 
it should be expressed to avoid ambiguity 
and save time. 

‘**2. Have your officers thoroughly under- 
stand the chapters of the Field Service 
Regulations dealing with orders, informa- 
tion, security, marches and combats. They 
contain the gist of what is needed in solv- 
ing the manceuver problems. All officers 
should learn how to write or dictate orders; 
not that they may all be called upon to 
prepare formal orders in the field, but be- 
cause a study of what orders should and 
should not contain begets a habit of thought 
which will stand you in good stead when 
orders have to be given ng battle con- 
ditions. Many a battle has been lost be- 
cause ambiguous or defective orders have 
created wrong impressions. 

“3. Play the War Game. This sounds 
very mysterious and difficult, and probably 
was, in the old days of its predecessor, 
Kriegspiel. But as at present played in 
this country it is extremely simple, and as 
a preparation for field manceuvers, espe- 
cially among officers whose duties keep 
them indoors for a large part of the year, 
it is extremely useful.’ 


The Duty of the Umpire 


“All that is needed is a large-scale map, 
showing physical features and roads; a 
few colored pins and cardboard blocks to 
represent troops on the map; a little book 
which explains how the game is conducted, 
and an umpire. You can buy all of the 
requisites from the service schools at Fort 
Leavenworth except the umpire, and you 
can find umpires among your own officers 
The umpire should be an officer of experi- 
ence and good judgment, capable of mak- 
ing decisions as to whether troops are 
tactically capable of moving forward, and 
should be able, if possible, to close the 
a few remarks summing up the 
mistakes which he has observed. 

“The game is played usually by three 
or four officers on a side, one being the 
commander, and the others his assistants.’ 

Rhodes then goes on to explain the con- 
duct of this instructive pastime. I dare say 
that the simplest military problem of attack, 
defense or reconnaissance to be solved upon 
a map would absolutely stagger ninety- 
nine Guard officers out of a hundred; and 
that the number of non-commissioned offi- 
cers or privates who could either use a map 
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mie | or “ie one ng pena would be | 
| so small as to be negligible. 
$1 288.20 CLEAR PROFIT And there is the whole world of scouting, | 
IN THE ah 60 DAYS which I cannot touch on here—the wood 
lore, the sense of spoor, the tricks of con- 
5 cealment and observation, signalling, re- 
cording, escape and communication, which 
every private and every officer may need 
infinitely on outpost or reconnaissance. 
These are the things that count most 


| in that ultimate conflict for which all this 
building of armories, all this buying of 
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Sense and 
Nonsense 


Young Mrs. Frog: Oh! John Dear, They're 
Perfectly Delightful—All Dark Rooms, Every 
One Guaranteed Damp, and Running Water in 
the Basement. 


One More Sinner 


HEN Leslie M. Shaw, former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was Governor 
of lowa he was making a speech on 


the tariff. A man in the audience, who had 
something on his mind, arose and said 
‘‘Pardon me, Mr. Governor J 

“Well,” broke in Shaw, “I have par- 
doned a lot of people in my time and I pre- 
sume it would be unjust to draw the line 
on you.” 

And there were no further interruptions. 


The Exile 
I want to go, want to go, want to go West 
again, 
Out where the men are the truest and best 
again, 
Out where my life will have savor and zest 
again, 
Lord, hut I’m sick t 
Sick to be back where my heart is unbound 
again, 
Somehow I’m lost and I want to be found 


f y= WY 
jor u, sick jor u all 


again 
Where I belong, on my natural ground agair 
Out where the men and the mountains are 
] 
fall 


I want to go, want to go, want to go West 
again, 
Feel the brisk air in my throat and my chest 
again, 
Wing myself back like a bird to the nest again, 
Up where it’s roomy and open and grand 
Up where the sunshine is golden and glorious, 
Manners as bluff and as bracing as Boreas, 
Nobody distant—and no one censorious, 
Comradeship sure of the deep Western 
brand 


I want to go, want to go, want to go West 
again, 
Hear the old gang with its quip a id its jest 
again, 
Ride a good horse and be decently dre 
again 
Corduroys, stetson and old flannel shirt 
Flowers and trees—I have sujjered a blight of 
them, 

Give me the peaks with the gray and the white 
of them, 
Granite and snow 
them— 

Blessed old memories— yet how they hurt 


I am sick jor the sight oj 


I want to go, want to go, want to go West 
again, 
Up near the top of the mountainous crest 
again 
Gulches and gorges and cliffs and the rest 
again, 
Heaving themselves in their grandeur to 
view, 
Let me just feel the old thrill in my breast 
again, 
Know old cam'raderie mutely expressed again 
Gee, but I want to go, want to go West again, 
Back to the mountains, old girl—and to 
you! —Rerton Brale 
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LL Nature 
lovers who 
have visit- 
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A New National Park 


By Enos A. Mills 


mountain 





ed Estes Park, 
Colorado, will be 
glad to hear that 
Congress is being 
urged to make of 
it and its moun- 
tainous surround- 
ings a National 
Park and game 
preserve. Favor- 
able action con- 
cerning this plan 
is hope <d for dur- 
ing this session of 
Congress 

The landown- 
ers in the Park 
are banded in an 
organization 
known as The 
Estes Park Pro- 
tective and Im- 
provement 
Association. This 
organization 
owns and main- 
ains one of the 
ee fish hatcher- 













—— 








meadow piled 
with rocky points 
andsprinkled and 
grouped with 
age The Big 
"hompson river 
winds across it. 
Forest-robed 
mountains sur- 
round it, and 
above it stands 
the Continental 
Divide, a skyline 
of crags and snow. 

Bierstadt, the 
artist, spent 
months among 
these scenes. 
Here, for years, 
Lord Dunraven 
had large hold- 
ings. These are 
the scenes de- 
scribed in 
Chapin’s  Moun- 
taineering in 


3 


celebrated by 
the famous 








ies in the West 
and annually re- 
stocks the trout 
streams of the 
park. It is active in trying to prevent 
forest fires and in.trying to protect the wild 
flowers and the big game 

Members this organization have 
agreed not to hunt on their own land or 
allow any one else todoso. The organiza- 
tion further offers a reward of fifty dollars 
for the conviction of any one who kills 
game on the land of any member. 

After three years of effort for the wel- 
fare Estes Park this organization had 
concluded that nothing less than national 
control can give full use of the various at- 
tractions and at the same time preserve 
and perpetuate these attractions 

The dimensions of this proposed park 
and game preserve are forty-two miles east 
and west by twenty-four miles north and 
south. This region has twenty-four miles 
of the Continental Divide and all of the 
Mummy range; and it touches the Rabbit 
Ear and Medicine Bow ranges. In it area 

of snow-piled peaks and upward of 
glacier lakes. Long's Peak, king ofthe 
is the central and most command- 
ing point in this mountain world. It stands 
14,271 feet above the tides and is more than 
one hundred feet higher than Pike’s Peak. 



































of 


score 
fifty 


, 1 
Rockies, 


In the Mountain Meadows 


Chasm Lake, which is on the side of Long’s 

eak at an altitude of eleven thousand feet, 
has settings as utterly wild as those of any 
lake in the world. It is in a rocky rent 
between three granite peaks, 
thousand feet of broken walls 
pices tower above it. The cliffs and crags 
above the lake have flung down wreckage 
and strewn its shores in fierce 


and three 
and preci- 





confusion. 













Here and there this rocky wreckage is 
cemented together with winter's drifted 
snow Miniature icebergs float in the 
lake. Here and there are mossy spaces, 
scattered alpine flowers, some beds of 
sedge, an occasional flock of white ptar- 
migan to soften a little the fierce wildness 









































rhrough Long's Peak Trail, Estes Park, 
Colorado 


woman. traveler, 
Isabella Bird- 
Bishop, in A 
Lady’s Life in 
the Rockies. Professor Hayden, the father 
of the Yellowstone National Park, says of 
Estes Park: ‘‘ Not only has Nature amply 
supplied this valley with features of rare 
beauty and surroundings of admirable 
grandeur, but it has thus distributed them 
that the eye of an artist may rest with 
perfect satisfaction on the completed 
picture presented.” 


Lifelike Targets 


IRING at a target has its limitations. 

It is inanimate, for one thing, and sta- 
tionary, for another. Believing that there 
is more to be gained in quickness and ac- 
curacy by shooting at an apparently living 
and moving object, an Englishman has 
modified the moving picture so that it is 
almost as good training fora law-abiding 
Briton’s purpose as a ‘“‘bad man” on a 
shooting rampage in a Western mining 
town. 

‘The target is a roll of white paper on 
which are projected suitably selected mov- 
ing pictures. One scene, for example, is 
laid in an office in which burglars, con- 
cealed behind a rifled desk, are firing with 
photographic noiselessness at the observer. 
The marksman must shoot before the mov- 
ing picture burglar. A self-recording sys- 
tem records the marksman’s shots and 
notes the time when he fired, and then 
determines whether or not he would have 
killed his photographic opponent in real 
life under the same circumstances, and 
whether or not by quick shooting he ‘could 
successfully defend that home which is 
repute «d to be every Englishman’s castle. 

Thus a soldier may practice against 
figures that advance and retreat, take 
cover and emerge from cover, run or walk 
or crawl, and which actually appear to be 
firing at him. He uses his rifle under fairly 
realistic conditions. Even the smoke from 
the enemy’s rifles can beseen blowing away. 
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Long's Peak, Colorado 
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Twelve Million Cans of 
Hawaiian Pineapple 








have been packed this season, and will be sold 
in the grocery stores of the United States this year. 


Six Years Ago only One Hundred Thousand Cans were 


awaiian 
ineapple 


this year is 120 cans for every can packed six years ago. 


12,000,000 cans sounds big, but is Only Enough to 
give One Can to every Seven Persons in the United Sta States 
Once (a little more than a slice aj apiece), and we can 
pack no more until next summer. 


Are You Going to Get Your Share Before it is Too 
Late? Order HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE from your 


Grocer TODAY. TOMORROW his supply may 
be gone. 

















Sliced, Crushed, Grated. Ready to serve as it comes 
from the can. Drop postal for booklet of recipes. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association, 1136 Tribune Building, New York City 
































Real linen in heels and toes 





Iron Clad No. 488, in addition to four threads of fine 
lisle yarn in legs and feet is reinforced in heels and toes 
with a fifth thread of STRONG PURE LINEN. If you 
have been ‘‘hard’’ on your socks, try No. 488 and see 
how ‘‘easy’* you become. You likely have never worn 
a hose that combines such LONG WEAR with such a 


soft finish and beautiful silky appearance 


No, 488— 
blood 
If your dealer can’t supply you, try at least one 
pair from us direct —send 25¢ and be sure 


to state size and color 


in black, blue, gray, ox- 
and two shades of tan —only 






Y can get me idea of the beauty of Iron 
é. Clads trom our fine booklet llustrated in 
NATURAL colors. Write for freecopy. 





COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine St., 
St. Joseph, 
Mich. 














MAKE YOUR OWN FURNITURE 


An ty one can do the work fr ym our sim- 
pie plans, patterns anc — tions at 1/5 
on met ig ane gee 4 yn ommo 
wld tools. Plans BOe each, é 
Send two-cent mp for 
mw? Catalogue of Mission designs 
and o ir free booklet “The Joy 
of Craftr anship” which 
explains everything. 
ROLPSMAN SYSTEM, 
1894 Ansel Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 


BASE-BALL 


UNIFORMS 
= de up rig hi ‘and delivered on time. 
Fit guaranteed. LOWEST PRICES 
To CLUBS. Catalog and 100 samples 
free; from mfrs. and save money. 
WESTERN UNIFORM CO. 
220 Clark St. CHICAGO 
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Bob Davis Arthur Train in the Woods 
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MAGAZINE MEN Annual Special Sale 


Ostermoor Mattress 


In the course of our enormous business, hundreds of ticking 
remnants accumulate. We take this annual opportunity to 
move them. You gel the finanaal benenit—we Clear i? SIOCR, 


Luxurious French Edge Mattresses, 
extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
sofiness, weighing sixty pounds, finest 
orade of covering, all full size, + feet 
6 inches wide hy 6 feet + inches 
long, in one or two parts as desired. 


Regular These mattresses cost $30 00 regular and are in every Special 


Pri way as great, if not greater bargains than those sold last Pric 
CO gear at special price of $18.50. If yen % e 


$ enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate th 30 
a AB a | Sel" i ES 
a 2 my ™>. Tk .. ¥ -m “ie. tp 
’ Ten og ay: Tp Ly Yee 


if I 


r/ ge ea Soe _ 


CY 
EL LET ne a 


_—— ee 

Mattresses are Filling IS espec ially Coverings, be iu 
all full double-bed selected; Ostermoor Sheets, tiful Mercerized 
size, all hand-laid, closed within French Art Twills. 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, ticking entirely by hand finest quality, pink, 
6 ft. 4 in. long, sewing blue, yellow, green 
in one or two parts, Weight, full 60 Ibs. each, or lavender, plain 
round corners, 5- 15 Ibs. more than rey gular or hgured High 
inch inseamed — namepenee — — grade, dust-proof 











borders, French Satin Finish ‘Tick 


Rolled Edges, ex- ° $ 50 ing, striped “non 
actly like illustra- Price 18> Each effect or the good 














tion. Built in the ; old-fashioned blue 
daintiest possible (in one or two parts) and white stripe 
manner by our most Herring-bone 
sunert epee lists. | From Your Ostermoor Ticking 

He Dealer sananiaaantia ieee cnne nara nil 





Or if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, express prepaid, 
same day check is received by us. 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. ‘The supply is limited 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 ir ze, 4 bs., two parts, ts 
$15.5 The $ French Edge Mattre two inches tl cker, we ! l i r { 
omer soft Rolled Edge er tufts, finer covering, ar n | ftera fa ( ent 

Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive | _ I Test of T 
table work of art, 144 pages in two 


colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well 








worth while ——— 


Ostermoor & Company, iat 
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Oddities an 


Mathematical Prodigies 


HE boy who recently held forth learn- 
edly on the subject of the fourth 
dirmension before an assemblage of 
Harvard professors and students is by no 
means unique. There have been many 
before himand there will be many after him. 
Gauss, the famous German mathematician, 
began his calculations when he was three 
Ampére, the French scientist, 


years old; L 
and five; Whately at five; 


between three 


Pugliese and Succaro at about five; 
Colburn at five; Safford at six; Mathieu 
le Coq, Bidder, Prolongeau and Inaudi at 


six; Mondeux at seven; the Countess of 
Mansfield’s daughter at eight or earlier; 
Ferrol, Mangiamele, Grandmange and 
Pierini at about the same age. 

Professor Frank D. Mitchell, who was 
hirnself a mathematical prodigy at three, 
has investigated these instances of pre- 
cocity. Brus hing aside the uncritical 
amazement with which these infantile 
achievements have always been greeted, he 
insists that when once the interest of a 
child is aroused in the various symmetries 
and properties of numbers, the habit of 
mental calculation is easily fixed and de- 


vennes Usually this interest is aroused 


by the child’s oecu pation or his inability 
to play. Thus, Mondeux, Mangiame sle, 
Pierini and Inaudi were shepherd boys, 


whose calling required an ability to count. 
Safford, Grandmange— born without arms 


or legs—Pierini and Professor Mitchell 
himself were variously incapacitated for 
active play and were, therefore, thrown 


almost entirely upon their own resources 
for amusement 


Instead of joining in the popular admira- 


tion of these youthful calculators, Pro- 
fessor Mitchell argues that precocity, in 
meiita! arithmetic at least, is quite natural. 
Mathematical precocity, in his opinion, 
stands in a class by itself, as a result of 
the simplicity and isolation of mental 
arithmetic 

Thus Fuller and Buxton were men of 


colossal ignorance and limited powers of 
calculations, and so was Dase, who was 
born at Hamburg in 1824, and was little 
more than a human ciphering machine, 
able to carry on enormous calculations in 
his head. A distinguished university pro- 
fessor tried in vain for six weeks to drive 
the elements of mathematics into 
Dase s extraordinary ability 
im me vide need by the 
able to multiply mentally 


s brain. Dase 
ntal calculation 


fact that he was: 


IS ¢ 


two numbers, each of which contained one 
hundred figures. It took him eight and 
three-quarter hours to perform this task, 
which stands in a class by itself. No other 
arithmetical prodigy ever equaled that 


stupendous feat. Dase was able to multi- 
ply mentally two forty-figure numbers in 
forty minutes, and two eight-figure num- 
bers in less than one minute 
Buxton, another astonishing ig 
re mained illiterate through life, although 
s father had some education. He hada 
v onde rful mem« ry and could eall off long 
numbers from right to left or from left to 
right with equal facility. On one 


noramus, 


occasion 


he squared mentally a thirty-nine-figure 
number in two anda half months. He was 
extremely slow and in this respect resem- 
bled a negro by the name of Tom Fuller, 
who was known as ‘‘The Virginia Cal- 
culator Alth jough entirely illiterate, 
Fulier was able to reduce mentally years 
and months to sec onds and could multiply 
mentally two nine-figure numbers i 


On a far higher inte elle «tual plane stood 


Ampére, Bertrand, Gaus jidder and 
Safford, in whom unusual mathematical 
and general ability and a wide range of 
interests existed side by side with marked 
skill in mental e¢alculation Gauss re- 


taine d an extraordinary 
calculations throughout life and remem- 
bered the first few decimals of the log- 
arithms of all numbers, so that he was able 
to use the data of a logarithmic table in his 
mental calculations, and hence possessed a 
mental slide rule—without doubt a unique 
Possession 

Considering such cases as those of Dase 
and Buxton at the one extreme of abysmal 
ignorance, and Gauss and Bertrand at the 
other extreme of wide culture, it seems that 


ability for mental 


education as such has no influence on 
mathematical precocity, either to help or 
hinder it. Why lecture at Harvard in 


knickerbockers on the higher geometry ? 
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Novelties 


SUBMARINE 
submerged would 


when 
as a 


boat 
blind 


torpedo 
be as 


A 


Mammoth Cave fish were it not for an | 
instrument which is known as a periscope | 


and which may well be regarded as a kind 
of artificial optic nerve. In a general way 


the periscope resembles the camera obscura | 


which once delighted our less blasé fore- 
fathers at Coney Island and similar resorts, 
before loop-the-loops and _ hair-raising 
scenic railways became the rage. At each 


| 


end ofa a tube a reflecting prism | 


is mounted. The upper prism reflects the 
image of an approaching vessel down the 
tube; 
on a white surface. The commanding 
officer sees the approaching vessel, just as 
the surrounding country is seen by means 
of the camera obscura. 
ism is provided to turn the tube in any 
direction, which is the equivalent of turn- 
ing our heads to see objects behind us or at 
either side. 

Because the eye of the submarine must 
be rotated in this manner to see all that 
occurs at the surface, it has happened on at 
least two occasions that submarines have 
been run down. A submarine is, therefore, 
somewhat in the position of a man who 
attempts to cross a crowded thoroughfare 
without being knocked down by a wagon 
or an automobile. In his bewilderment he 
may not look behind him. Each of the 
newer submarines is now provided with 
two periscopes, one for the commanding 
officer, which may be turned around for 
observation on all sides, and one for the 
helmsman. While the commander may be 
observing on all sides, the helmsman can 
at all times see exactly what is in front of 
him 

For the purpose of obviating the neces- 
sity of turning the periscope, an inventor 
he as recently devise d a ring-shaped reflect- 

ng prism which forms a circular image of 
the entire surface. That image discloses 
every object not only in front of a sub- 
marine, but at every angle. Hence one 
periscope does the work of two, and hence 
the submarine 
out turning around 


The Perfect Light 


IGHT without heat the end of all 
experiment in artificial illumination. 
Our best incandescent lamps convert only 
a minute fraction of the energy in coal into 
light. The rest is all wasted. Nature does 
far better than that. A fire fly converts 
nearly all of its luminous energy into light, 
for which reason it can be held in the hand 
without scorching the skin. 
The study of nature's ideal cold light was 
begun some years ago by the late Professor 


18 


Samuel P. Langley, at the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. It has re- 
cently been taken up anew by Doctors 


Ives and Coblentz as a part of an elaborate 
study for the object of improving artificial 
illuminants. As a result of their work, 
carried on with more modern and, there- 
fore, more improved apparatus, they have 
shown that the best electric light in exist- 
ence is a poor thing indeed. By burning 
coal under a boiler, heating water to make 
steam, using the steam to drive a dynamo, 
leading the current generated by the dyna- 
mo to the most economical! electric light 
which engineers can produce, we painfully 
obtain a glow which is only about four per 


cent as good as the fire fly’s luminosity. 
Our worst electric light, which is the 
ordinary incandescent carbon filament 


la np. has only about 0.43 per cent of the 
firefly’s efficiency 

The light of the fire fly, if it could be 
artificially imitated, would not be generally 
acceptable because of its green hue It 
ae be too much like the radiation of 
those luminous mercury tubes under which 
the skin appears a cadaverous green, and 
the veins rivulets of purple blood. Dis- 
agreeable as it is, this pec uliar greenish hue 
happens to be the most intense light attain- 
able with a few colors or a single color. 
Doctors Ives and Coblentz, therefore, con- 
clude that the firefly has carried luminous 
efficiency too far to be acceptable for hu- 
man purposes. It has produced the cheap- 
est form of light known, so far as amount 


can now see behind it with- | 


the lower prism throws that image | 


A special mechan- | 


of light for expenditure of energy is con- | 


cerned, but it has produced it at the ex- 
pense of color. 
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Gentle : 






Por your next advertisement we 





would suggest that you explain the use 
of the column finder and paragrapher 


about as follows: 











Press key + and the carriage moves to the point 
where the date is to be written. So with the 
address, the paragraphs and the signature—a ; 
single key, pressed, brings the carriage to the 
writing point. This is the Combination Column 




















Finder and Paragrapher —a wonderful time saver 
in letter writing and tabulating—an exclusive 
feature of the new Model 10 
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Write us about it. 
The 
Syracuse, 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc 
m Branches Everywhere 





Save $2,300 on 


















































this CRUISER 
Only 50 of these Boats 
can be Built this Season 
ERE, t, i ne butt you bare waited 
a f oe ape n afford to pay 
the new 36. ft. raised- dec k Racine Cruiser. 
Just step aboard this sea-g ing beauty and 
look her over — 36 feet over all é e 
er beam is 8 ft. 6 ir She wi pone es 
wo feet si t 
qj 
by 
4 
by 
GY 
y 
“ a fl 
- ~ a 
_ Te < ae eee icit 
~ i ioned methods w } to as ‘ ', 
= $5,000 but our price is $2, 200 for th 1e whole outfit Every j 
~ . detail of hull and fittings is up to the regular Racin ve 
—_ standard, nothing scrimped, no pains of labor or material 
a spared t ike the price low. 
& = Everything that goes with a boat is included — dinghey and . anita 
tanding toy ms, signal ma flags and fittings, power whis fog bell, lite pre- 
P A ervers, boat hook, sto removable e Powert motor of ylinder, 4 
4 sell-starting. type — fevelaghag 2 H. P.—w { ig ; g gear 
iy drive a 2 , ma 1 , w for ele ghts 
h Soun ke a marine < catalogue, d Y ew extr s} 
BG You Can Own A Boat. You can afford to own this boat and run it yoursell. You w 
It's a ‘‘one man ciptoanertens 1 ca c a yourself, if you wish, and g 
We will gladly tell y oO a this newest member of the R ¢ fan as well as the other b s we 
that goes on water from the largest to the sma lest our 28-foot serat§ 0, a Speed Buat at § 
etc., etc., etc. Send today for the story of The Cruise of the Bonita,” w h will help you sele 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., naam 4 Muskegon, Mich. 
CHICAGO DET NEW VORK PHILADELPHIA 
ee ne 
Ride 2 SSS 
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Mussel Farms of the Future 


By RENE BACHE 


One-Hundred-Ton 


HEN it isconsidered that the Amer- 
ican wage-earner spends more than 
half his earnings for food, and 


that the problem of food supply is econom- 
ically important beyond all others, it seems 
a pity that a species of shellfish more abun- 
dant than the oyster on our coasts, equally 
palatable, and more nutritious, should be 
allowed to go altogether to waste—espe- 
cially in view of the fact that it can be 
more easily propagated and cultivated than 
the oyster, requiring no special and pecul- 
iar conditions for its growth. 

This shellfish is the common mussel. Its 
vossibilities as an article of food for man 
ave recently been made the subject of a 
special study by the United States Fisheries 
Bureau, which declares that mussel farms, 
properly managed, ought to yield some- 
thing like ten times the money profit ordi- 
narily expected from good agricultural land. 
In fact, such returns are already yielded by 
farms of the kind in British waters, where 
the average annual production is one hun- 
dred and eight tons of the mollusks per 
acre, salable in the market for $262. 

The American Indians, long before the 
arrival of Columbus, were accustomed to 
eat great quantities of oysters and clams. 
They never touched mussels, however, 
entertaining a superstitious notion that 
they were harmful. This idea they com- 
municated to the whites, who appear to 
have clung to it ever since. At all events, 
few people in this country have any notion 
that mussels are good to eat—though the 
fact is that, as above stated, they are 
quite as palatable as oysters and more nu- 
tritious. Also, they are more digestible, 
being particularly suitable as a diet for 
invalids; and they have the additional 
advantage of being in season when the 
oyster is out of season. 

The Fisheries Bureau has tested the 
question by practical experiments. Not 
only have mussels been served, in various 
styles, on the tables of the mess of the 
Marine Biological Station at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts, receiving highest and unan- 
imous approval, but scores of persons else- 
where, who have been persuaded to try 
them roasted, steamed and fried have 
acknowledged that in flavor they are a - 
rior to clams and quite equal to oysters 
Quotation is made of the unsought testi- 
mony of a mother who, with an invalid 
daughter, spent a recent season on ‘the 
Rhode Island coast and there learned to 
eat mussels. She says: 

‘Two years ago we boarded for a little 
while at Matunuck, a few miles from Point 
Judith. There are large mussel beds there, 
and we were told that they were particu- 
larly nourishing and good for a weak diges- 
tion. We boiled them like clams, roasted 
them on hot stones and found them most 
delicious. We ate quarts every day and 
have longed for them ever since.” 


Rich Crops at Small Cost 


Mussels are extremely abundant in the 
bays and estuaries of the Atlantic coast 
from North Carolina northward, and like- 
wise along the Pacific coast from San Fran- 
cisco to Alaska. They are found in be 1 
often acres in extent on the surface of mud 
or sand at low-tide mark, and also in deeper 
water, where they can be dredged by the 
ton. There are places in Narragansett Bay 
where a man may easily get fifty bushels of 
mussels a day and keep it up for a whole 
season, from May to November. 

It is a curious fact that in E urope, where 
clams are wholly neglected, bei ing regarded 
as unfit to eat, mussels should be highly 
esteemed as human food and even farmed 
on an extensive scale. In the British Isles 
the method adopted is to collect the young 
shellfish when they are very small and 
transfer them to beds in favorable locali- 
ties, usually in estuaries, where the water 
is brackish and other conditions exist such 
as are supposed to encourage growth and 
fattening. It is in such places as these that 
yields of one hundred or more tons to the 
acre are common; areas of mud or sand 
flats, so situated as to be exposed at low 
tide, being thus productive of an income 
many times as great as can be obtained 
from the richest acres of dry land 





crops From One Acre 


This kind of farming, furthermore, has 
the advantage of requiring little capital, 
and it demands no great amount of labor 
There are no expensive fertilizers to be 
bought, and plowing or other cultivation 
of the area planted with mussels is unnec- 
essary. All that is required is a fresh 
“seeding” annually with young mussels 
scraped from piles or otherwise obtained in 
quantities with no great amount of work 
These bivalves are exceedingly prolific, and 
breed in the same way as oysters—the baby 
mussels being at first free-swimmers and 
settling down later on, as oysters do, ina 
fixed spot for the rest of their lives 


French Cultural Methods 


The extent of the demand of the Euro- 
pean market for mussels may be judged 
from the fact that one fishing village, in 
the Bay of Aiguillon, produced last year, 
by cultivation, two hundred and fifteen 
thousand bushels of the shellfish, repre- 
senting a value of more than $112,000. On 
the French coast, however, an entirely dif 
erent method from that above described is 
pursued, wooden structures being provided 
for rearing purposes. These structures, 
which are called buchots, have the form 
of a huge letter. V, some of them being as 
much as two hundred and fifty yards in 
length, with the apex of the V pointing 
out to sea. 

A typical buchot is composed of tree 
trunks driven into the sea bottom pile- 
fashion, two feet apart, and made into a 
continuous fence by interlacing them wit! 





a mesh of flexible willow branches Lice 
trunks, six inches to a foot in diameter and 
a dozen feet long, are dri n to ee 

rround half the ir length, so that th struc- 
ture is extremel ly solid and permanent 
Running at right angles with the shore 


the buchots are placed about thirty yards 
apart, and there are several rows of the m 

Thus the outermost row of huchots, in 
the deepest water, may be as much as thre+ 
miles from high-water mark, and so sit- 
uated as to be « xposed only at lowest tides 
These outer structures are intended to 
serve merely as spat-collectors, the free- 
swimming baby muss¢ a“ fastening upon 
them in great numbers and taking hold by 
means of the byssus, or anc chor thread, with 
which each of them is prov ided, When 
they are five months old they are scraped 
off and transferred to the next row of 
buchois, nearer shore, where they are 
made fast in bundles with wrappings of old 
nets. Of course, the nets soon rot away 
but by this time the mussels have firmly 
attached themselves to the pile sand willow 
network. 

This process is repeated again and again, 
the larger mussels being continually re- 
moved from the wicker-work and trans- 
ferred to the next row of buchots, nearer 
shore. By such means they are prevented 
from becoming unduly crowded, and the 
marketable ones find their way to land 

Within a year they are sufficiently grown 
to be fit for market, having attained a 
length of an inch and three-quarters, or 
two inches. But, before being offered for 
sale, they are transferred for a while to the 
highest row of buchots, where they are 
finally gathered for shipment. 

Such is the method of farming the mussel 
practiced on the French coast. It is cer- 
tainly most interesting, and its value for 
improving the quality of the product may 
be judged from the fact that the very poor- 
est cultivated mussels are deemed superior 
to the best of natural growth. The plan of 
culture here described, it should be ex- 
plained, is by no means of recent origin 
but, on the contrary, dates back to the 
year 1025 A. D., or thereabouts, when an 
Irishman named Walton, the sole survivor 
of a shipwreck, was thrown ashore in the 
Bay of Aiguillon, near a little village. He 
was rescued and kindly treated by the 
fishermen of that locality, who obtained a 
distressingly scanty living from the sea, in 
part derived from the sale of the mussels 
they gathered. Dwelling for some time 
among them Walton was able to pay 
back their hospitality a thousandfold by 
inventing a contrivance for rearing mus- 
sels artificially. 





To You 
Who Want a Complete Car 


Investigate the Enger “40.” Fully Equipped 
at $2000—the Value will Amaze You 


HE ENGER ‘*40” is actually fully equipped. 
| is no list of exceptions. There are no“ 

with an Enger *‘40.’’ It is complete — all ready for 
} your service. Because everything is included at $2000, you | 
| know the true price of your car at the outset — just what it’s 
| going to cost you in full. | 
Those who have bought other cars in previous years—as | 
well as dealers in automobiles—will realize how supreme | 
| is this advantage. 
So much forthe equipment. Regarding the car itself —at 
| twice the money you would still appreciate its amazing value. | 
: , 
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THRIFT 


Boys and Girls 


ITH youngsters, nothing pays so 
W well in character and steadiness as 
a little time devoted to teaching 

them to earn money and save it. 

The superintendent of an Eastern orphan 
asylum imposes money fines upon the boys 
and girls undér his charge, which develops 
as well as controls them. Such fines, of 
course, are nominal, but the youngster has 
to earn money to pay them, even if paid 
on the instaliment plan. This not only 
teaches him responsibility for his or her 
own deeds, but also keeps the youngster 
happy and out of more mischief. Th 
money is earned by odd jobs around the 
institution as well as through the sale of 
garden truck and outsideemployment. The 
superintendent is asked for work by a 
dozen youngsters every time he walks 
across the grounds, and as a result is con- 
tinually diverting into useful channels an 
abounding energy that might take wrong 
directions if it were not utilized. 

When the first “‘ juvenile savings annex”’ 
was started in connection with a New Jer- 
sey building-and-loan society some years 
ago, even men who had long experience of 
the steadying power of thrift on grown 
people predicted that children’s accounts 


would be more bother than they were 
worth. For it was assumed that most 


youngsters would want to withdraw their 
money after a few dollars had accumulated. 

But they were wholly wrong. This 
annex is still maintained and now has 
about five hundred and fifty young depos- 
itors in a town with only two thousand 
four hundred families. At the last report 
the boys and girls had more than twenty 
thousand dollars to their credit, an average 
of more than thirty-five dollars apiece. 
Their accounts have been so stable that 
other societies have established simiiar 
annexes 

After the first juvenile annex started in 
New York State had been running a full 
year, there were five hundred and twenty- 
two members, of whom three hundred and 
five were boys and two hundred and seven- 
teen girls. In twelve months they depos- 
ited nearly ten thousand dollars, while 
withdrawals were less than five hundred 
dollars. In other words, more than ninety- 
five cents of every dollar a youngster put 
into the society stayed there 


An Object-Lesson in Banking 


Another building-and-loan association re- 
ceived one hundred dollars from a friend 
to be placed, a dollar at a time, to the 
credit of boys and girls who systematically 
saved a certain nominal amount weekly 
through one year. This fund was all ab- 
sorbed by thrifty youngsters, and results 
were so good that a merchant in that town 
deposited two thousand dollars to be 
credited to youngsters who would agree to 
deposit ten cents weekly for a year. Boys 
and girls started with a passbook upon 
which a dollar was credited, and, if the 
agreement was carried out, got another 
dollar at the end of twelve months. This 
fund, too, is being absorbed by the young- 
sters, and has had a remarkably steadying 
influence in the town 

In one association maintaining a juvenile 
savings department the Saturday after- 
noon deposits of six hundred children will 
sometimes aggregate one thousand two 
hundred dollars and the work of attending 
to them has grown so great that two of the 
large employers there detail clerks to help 
take care of these deposits. Even during 
our panic and depression the 
juvenile deposits at that place were kept 
intact, and money added to them 

In a certain manufacturing town there 
is a large grammar-school, located in the 


recent 


factory district Pupils leave at about 
fourteen, going to work in the mills. Their 
yarents are chiefly of foreign birth, 
industrious and saving, but have an 


ingrained distrust of our banks. Money is 
hidden in homes, and occasionally a 
wayward youngster taps the family hoard 
and runs off with fifty or a hundred dollars. 

The principal of this school undertook 
to teach parents our banking methods 
through the children. A class was singled 
out for the experiment, and one dollar 
collected from pupils in pennies, earned or 


Taught to Save 


saved from candy money. Then he took 
the dollar to a local savings-bank, depos- 
ited it on behalf of the class, and asked 
some elementary questions of the cashier. 

Would the class have to pay the bank 
for keeping its dollar? 

No, the bank would pay the class interest 
for each whole dollar left there a whole 
year, and the cashier explained how 
interest compounds. 

How could the bank do that? 

Why, by putting the dollar at work. 

How was this done? 

It would be lent, with other people’s 
dollars, to some man who wanted to build 
a home, who would mortgage a piece of 
land as security, paying for the use of the 
money while he had it. 

How could the class feel certain that its 
dollar would be safe? 

The cashier explained how a savings- 
bank is safeguarded in that state. 

The school principal then went back and 
reported all this to the class, and the 
— got so clear an idea of how a savings- 
yank works that it was decided to add to 
the deposit until enough money had been 
saved to present the school with a flag. 


How Thrift is Taught in England 


By way of demonstrating that money would 
earn more if the owner put it to work 
himself, the principal gave the class a 
dollar, with which a newspaper business 
was started. Pupils canvassed for cus- 
tomers who would take afternoon papers 
by the week, and took turns delivering 
them. With about fifty patrons the 
orofits came to a dollar and a half weekly. 
3y the time a handsome flag had been 
bought these youngsters were depositing 
earnings of their own at the savings-bank, 
and the effect upon their parents has been 
good. 

In the English public schools thrift is 
frequently taken up as a class topic, the 
growth of small savings being shown in 
arithmetic examples. Thrift is shown to 
be more than saving money, however. It 
is making the best use of things. Pupils 
are taught how health, clothes, time and 
ability may be economized; they are 
shown the advantages of cash payments 
and how money is lost by people who buy 
goods on installments or credit, the dearness 
of cheap articles, the best kind of clothes 
and food to buy, and so forth. Savings 
accounts are often opened with pupils 
by the teacher, money being deposited 
either in trustee savings-banks or with the 
British Post-office, which facilitates chil- 
dren's savings by accepting postage stamps 
— one at a time and pasted on deposit 
slips 

A father has taught his three boys to set 
aside part of their time for work, helping 
them earn money either by giving them 
home tasks, or by making suggestions 
as to outside enterprises. Ten hours in the 
day are allotted to sleep, two hours for 
meals, six in school, four for play, leaving 
two hours for work. These youngsters 
get nominal wages for chores at home and 
have earned considerable money during 
their schooldays by delivering papers, sell- 
ing garden truck from back-yard plots, 
taking small printing jobs, and the like 
Half of their earnings must go into the 
savings-bank. Much of the money they 
spend is invested in useful articles, such as 
cameras and printing-presses, with which 
something may be learned and money 
earned. The youngest, aged nine, has 
forty-eight dollars saved; the next boy, 
eleven years old, has nearly a hundred 
dollars; and the oldest at fourteen years 
possesses above two hundred dollars. 
I'wice a year, when the bank credits in- 
terest on their passbooks, the father doubles 
the amount of interest out of his own 
pocket. This plan has made father and 
sons close companions, and their sensible 
talks on various practical projects have far 
outweighed the actual money results. The 
father earns a fine income, and adopted 
this plan when the oldest boy was eight 
years old, because he recognized that it 
would be a good deal more necessary for 
his boys to learn to earn and save than 
might be the case if they really needed the 
money. 
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Leather Tire Goods Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Woodworth Treads are made 
of specially treated chrome 
leather studded with steel rivets. 
They are held in place by coil 
springs along the sides. They 
fit all makes of tires, and anyone 
can easily put them on without 
taking the tire from the rim. 

Good tires fitted with Woodworth 
Treads last from 25,000 to 50,000 miles. 

Woodworth Treads are puncture-proof 
and prevent skidding. The spring adjust- 
ment holds them close to the tire. There 
is never the slightest looseness or wrink- 
ling, therefore, no chafing or heating. 

Woodworth Treads are the only pro- 

tectors guaranteed not to injure the tire. 

We agree to give a new tire of the same 

make for any tire damaged by our Treads 

when used according to our instructions. 


Tires are high. Send for 1910 catalog and 
learn how to save them. 


snadian trade supplied from Niagara Falls, Ont 
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A Canthrox Shampoo 


Is a Pleasure and a Delight 


It cleanses the hair and scalp so thoroughly, so completely, so satisfactorily — and 
You never saw such an abundance of fine, rich, creamy, 
It removes every particle of dust, oil and dandruff— relieves itch- 
ing scalp—dries quickly without streaking—and leaves the hair bright, soft and flufiy 


Canthrox Is Sold By Druggists Everywhere 
50c a Package Containi 


yet so easily aud gently! 
cleansing lather. 


—@ 


Fifteen Sh 








«A 


Tf asked for,Canthrox 





Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of 


hot water —and your shampoo is ready. 


For a 2c Stamp—One Shampoo 


To enable you to try Canthrox Shampoo we will send 
rname and address, and a 2c stamp 
to pay postage, sufficient Canthrox for a single sham- 
poo, Canthrox, unlike many soaps, contains nothing 
that is likely to cause the hair to become streaky, 





upon receipt of y« 


coarse or brittle, or split at the ends. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 
212 Kinzie Street 





Chicago, Ill. 













Shampoosare given 
in many fArst- 

class Hairs 
Dressing 
and Sham- 
poo Par- 
lors. 














For Comfort, Economy and Service,—Wear 


Ruthstein’s STEEL SHOES! 


Give Protection Against Colds, Rheumatism, Stiffness! No More Blistered, Aching Feet ! 
*‘ Farewell—a long farewell to all my Corns and Bunions!’’ 


A Remarkable Invention that Adds Years to Life of Shoes! 


My Steel Shoes have done more for the Workingmen’s feet than 
any other invention of the last 100 years. —N. M. RUTHSTEIN. 






The 
1910 
Model 












Wear “‘Steels,’’ the wonderful work shoes with soles of steel, whose life is measured years! Enjoy th 
——— most perfect foot-comfort you ever knew—and the great shoe-economy ! Stee! Shoes are real shoes, tor real 
Dec. 4,’06. men. Shoes that “stand the racket” of ughest service, anywhere and everywhere, i kind of weathe Shove 
Others that give the utmost limit of protection from dampness 1d chill and illness resulting from cold, wet feet. Not ** freak’’ 
pending C shoes, but sensible, serviceable, wearable footwear ih grade irom top to toe! 
Kick your old, worn, lop-sided, leaky, ha d, warped, twisted, ill fitt } turine. leather-soled w shor 
and boots — your hot, sweaty rubber boots, felt boots and arctics i = lt el ‘Come!’ 





o| 
\ Give Great Satisfaction to Workers Ieoeyihanel 


Steel SI} give such splen we warm, dry feet 
tporteman can wane to the « ot the "tral 1 t turdy ‘ vill never ‘fail »| t ire discomfort 
Shoes do not run overt tight in place we 





“Steels” Save You $5 to $10 a Year j in | Ruthstein’s LATEST TRIUMPH 
















! 
> thy neg vot Of ton tothe toe | CAEN TIFIC SHOES” 
. . 7 ea ves. 0 cp i pe . “ an SAN ie F r E bod ‘ F t! 
FREE! ‘ ‘O90 Sy , at east $5 = =e capil a nds iikoomal i 



















ree ahagtera are 0d ti iy re S —_>—_ \ , man WW , we , ‘St ‘ is as 4 ' ‘ t need nore a mt ~ 
on the blank below. oa” un of 

Never’ ‘On Your Uppers” You Wear Steel Shoes! 
Order a Pair of | Shoes are practically indestructible. mos 


wear Co! 1 rs Mon Be "Steel Riv 


ind the wearer oy Fone Dp repl Rivet inctentily, makit as one as new! 
Steel Sho €S! Steel Shoes are . Made Wear Proof and Waterproof 





This Advertisement Steel Soles and Sides! Waterproof Leather Uppers! 
siend Wilicin canst aan ereranad a With nee Steel Rivets! 
<j dtans Teles lela : This i ppy combination that makes é invincible! ‘Thx nd ar One Pair Outlasts 
Sa memset ee sige oh oc, is stamped out oi a special, light, thin, rust- resisting Three Pairs of Ordinary Leather-Soled Shoes 
- Kor Farmers, Stockmen a steel. Gus piece of aed from toe to heel! Absolutely 
- Fe 185 ee — P morstur ry mud Phe Adjustable St Rivet ive a oe foothold, ind | tect + ’ ’ 
Creameries, Paper Mills, t : the soles f | wear. i 
sigs 7 or When the Rivets wear down nee veptnce them! Fitty Extra 
Aas nung oa Rivets cost only 30 cents an ould t “it tor at least twe t : os 
Concrete FI 3 id 
For Railroad Construct Phe sott, phable uppers are made ot medal tannage rade Water-proofed Their Comfort Is Wonderful 
Crews, Trackme fawn Leather and firnily riveted to the soles The rigid so keep the upy n ea ” ‘ re ie ‘ - 
ior Mine, Mill and Smelter | long as you wear the shoes Scientific Shoes Banish CornsandBunions 
Men. St t \ 1no more t rv all-l t 


lor me 


ferent cocupat Hair Cushion Insoles Give Wonderful Elasticity ! 
Protect Your Feet 


Biz 
and Pocketbook! spiel 
Stee es protect 
accident, i yca — \ 
pene etrat by jagged rocks, pr es ee B  heitiopapeet A r 
tr iding nails, etc - ents a p mad wardilesa of 





dampness, preventing tinea | Steel Shoes i in Different “Heights, for Varied Uses 


saving docters’ ‘bills. 
hey bring relief from corns, Sizes 5to 12. 6 Inches, 9 Inches, 12 Inches and 16 Inches High 
bunions, soreness and other foot- ae . 3 , Stat 
¥ troubles. e¢ € re e wi { differ , ‘ 
I y savetime by per 


with text re 
ORDER TODAY 


Steel Shoes, € es hig $2.50 per ; f le $ extra 
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you to work ite bad weather wie at Ginn @ teeohues fl ss iad aimee : 5 , 2 @ “ ¢ 
money er x $10 “ le Stes seer es his ie: per extra ee : ORDER BLANK ; 
_t dispense ‘with rable Each style of * ols worth ar least @1.00 more per 5 all-leather : for Steel Shoes and Scientific Shoes ; 
They cost no more than ° , 2 ‘ Steel Shoe Co., Dept. 377, Racine, Wis 4 
the best “allleather" working | Special to The Saturday Evening Post Readers! | | i 
“ ” Order Steel Shoes for Your Working Shoes and Scientific Shoes for Dress and General Service | § ’ 
Wear Steels Under My Guarantee of Money Back if Not Satisfied When You See the Shoes : H 
— ° ; as . 7” a £3.50 ‘ 
Fool the Doctor! at a spa I ull « eas. a a dg - } | : H 
Cheat the Undertaker! re ‘ it igh Steel Shoe $6 pet o-- » ain , | § ' 
Save Money and be Comfort- nT _s I vor, c is pe ‘ nthe ¥ tr oft ; re : ‘ ™ |g 4 
able! peed nggee ost gr a gh he ely ge I neem ‘- i } 
mone ill be refunded i M Oo i 

N. M. RUTHSTEIN Dep Canadian Branch, Toronto, Canada | ‘ 
Sec’y and Treasurer STEEL SHOE CO., 377, Seton Wis.. U. S. A. Great Britain: N« orthampt< on, E ng t eeececeuaqseeceseeeseceeecececeseeseseecesssaeescesesese 5 
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~ Genuine Joy 
Genuine Appetite? 
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Genuine Health and therefore 
Genuine Coit 
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All come ae ting 





TOASTED CORN FLAKES 








NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 
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THE KIND WITH THE FLAVOR—MADE OF THE BEST WHITE CORN 





